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The BoOKSELLER's ADVERTISEMENT. 


if Þ HE following diſcourſe came into my hands 
perfect and entire. But there being ſeveral 
things in it which the preſent age would not very + 
well bear, I kept it by me ſome years, refolving 

it ſhould never ſee the light. At length, by the 
advice and aſſiſtance of a judicious friend, I re- 
trenched thoſe parts that might give moſt offence, 


and have now ventured to pnbliſh the remainder. 
Concerning the author, I am wholly ignorant: 


Neither can I conjecture, whether it be the tame 
with that of the two foregoing pieces; the ori- 
ginal having been ſent me at a different time, 
and in a different hand. The learned reader 
will better determine; to whoſe judgment I en- 
tirely ſubmit it. 


A 
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MECHANICAL OPERATION of the SPIRIT.“ 


For T. H. Eſq; + at his chambers in the academy of 
the Beauæ-Eſprits in New England. 


91R, | . | | 
1 is now a good while ſince I have had in 


my head ſomething, not only very material, 

but abſolutely neceſſary to my health, that 

the world ſhould be informed in. For, to tell 
you a ſecret, I am able to contain 1t no longer. 
A 2 However, 


Ibis diſcourſe is not altogether equal to the former, the beſt 
parts of it being omitted. Whether the bookſeller's account be 
true, that he durſt not print the reſt, I know not: nor indeed is 
it eaſy to determine, whether he may be relied on in any thing 
he ſays of this, or the former treatiſes, only as to the time they 
were writ in: which, however, appears more from the diſcourſes 
themſelves, than his relation. 8. 5 

This diſcourſe is a ſatire againſt enthuſiaſm, and thoſe affected 
inſpirations, which conſtantly begin in folly, and very often end 
in vice. In this treatiſe, the author has revelled in too licentious 
a vein of ſarcaſm: many of his ideas are nauſeous, ſome are in- 
decent, and others have an irreligious tendency. . Nor is the piece 
itſelf equal in wit and humour, either to The Tale of a Tub, or 
The Battle of the Beats. I ſhould conſtantly chuſe rather te 
praiſę, than to arraign any part of Swift's writings : but in thoſe 
tracts where he tries to make us uneaſy with ourſelves, and un- 
happy in our preſent exiſtence, there I muſt yield him up entirely 
to cenſure. Orrery. 

+ Suppoſed to be Col. Hunter, 
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However, I have been perplexed for ſome time, 
to reſolve what would be the moſt proper form to 
ſend it abroad in. To which, end, I have been 
three days courſing through Weſtminſter-hall, 
and St. Paul's. church-yard, and Fleet-ſtreet, to 
peruſe titles, and I do not find any which holds 


lo general a vogue, as that of A letter to a friend. 


Nothing is more common than to meet with long 
epiſtles addreſſed to perſons and places, where, at 
firſt thinking, one would be apt to imagine it not 
altogether ſo neceſſary or convenient; ſuch as, a 

neighbour at next door, a mortal enemy, a perfect 


ſtranger, or a perſon of quality in the clouds; and 
| theſe upon ſubjects, in appearance, the leaſt pro- 


per for conveyance by the poſt ; as, long /chemes 
in phileſephy, dark and wonderful myſteries of ſlate, 
ſaboricus Gigertarwiis 177 criticiſin and philoſophy, ad- 
vice to parliaments, and the like. 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in pre- 


ſent wear: (for, let me ſay what I will to the 


contrary, I am afraid you will publiſh this Jetter, 


as ſoon as ever it comes to your hand :) I delire 
vou will be my witneſs to the world, how careleſs 
and ſudden a-ſcribble it has been; that it was but 
«yeſterday, when you and I began accidentally to 
fall into diſcourſe on this matter; that I was not 


very well when we parted ; that the poſt is in 


uch haſte, I have had no manner of time to di- 


geſt it into order, or correct the ſtyle; and if 
any other modern excuſes, for haſte and negli- 


gence, ſhall occur to you in reading, I beg you 


to 
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to inſert them, faithfully promiſing they ſhall be 
thankfully acknowledged, 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Jroquers 
virtugſi, do me the favour to preſent my humble 
ſervice to that illuſtrious body; and aſſure them, 
I ſhall ſend an account of thoſe phenomena, as 
ſoon as we can determine them at Greſham. 

I have not had a line from the literati of Tobi- 
nambou theſe three laſt ordinaries. 

And now, vir, having difpatched what I had 
to ſay, of forms, or of buſineſs, let me intreat, 
you will ſuffer me to proceed upon my ſubject; 
and to pardon, me, if I make no further uſe of 
the epiſtolary ſtyle, till I come to conclude, 


8 & © i-:h 


T is recorded of Mahomet, that, upon a viſit 
he was going to pay in Paradiſe, he had an 
offer of ſeveral vehicles to conduct him upwards 
as fiery chariots, winged horſes, and celeſtial. ſe- 
dans: but he refuſed them all, and would be borne 
to heaven upon nothing but his %. Now, this 
inclination of Mahomet, as ſingular as it ſeems, 
hath been ſince taken up by a great number of de- 
vout Chriſtians; and doubtleſs with very good 
reaſon. For ſince that Arabian is known to have 
borrowed a moiety of his religious ſyſtem from 
the Chriſtian faith, it is but juſt he ſhould pay re- 
priſals to ſuch as would challenge them; where- 
A 3 in 
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in the good people of England, to do them all right, | 


have not been backward. For though there is 


not any other nation in the world ſo plentifully - 


provided with carriages for that journey, either 
as to ſafety or eaſe, yet there are abundance of 
us, Who will not be ſatisfied with any other ma- 
chine, beſides this of Mahomet. | 
For my own part, Tmuft confeſs to bear a very 
ſingular reſpect to this animal, by whom I take 
human nature to be moſt admirably held forth, 
in all its qualities, as well as operations: and, 


therefore, whatever in my fmall reading occurs, 


concerning this our fellow-creature, T do never 
fail to fet it down by way of common-place; and, 


when I have occaſion to write upon human rea— 


ſon, politics, eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my 


memorandums before me, and inſert them with a 


wonderful facility of application. However, a- 
mong all the qualifications aſcribed to this diſtin- 


guiſhed brute, by ancient or modern authors, 1 


cannot remember this talent, of bearing his rider 


to heaven, has been recorded for a part of his 


character, except in the two examples men- 
tioned already. Therefore, I concerve the methods 
1 this art to be a point of uſeful knowledge in 

ery few hands, and which the learned world 
would gladly be better informed in: this is what 
I have undertaken to perform in the following 


diſcourſe. For towards the operation already men- 


tioned, many peculiar properties are required, both 
ö n in 
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in the rider and the afs ; which I ſhall Ro 
to ſet in as clear a light as I can. | 

But, becauſe I am reſolved, by all means, to as 
void giving offence to any party whatever, I will 
leave off diſcourſing ſo cloſely to the letter as I have 
hitherto done, and go on for the future by way 
of allegory, though in ſuch a manner, that the 
Judicious reader may, without much ftraining, 
make his applications, as often as he ſhall think 
fit. Therefore, if you pleaſe, from hencefor- 
ward, inſtead of the term , we ſhall make uſe 
of gifted, or enlightened teacher ; and the word 
rider we will exchange for that of fanatic auditory, 
or any other denomination of the like import. 
Having ſettled this weighty point, the great ſub- 
ject of enquiry before us, is, to examine, by what 
methods this teacher arrives at his gifts, or ſpirit, 
or light; and by what intercourſe between him 
and his aſſembly it is cultivated and ſupported. 

In all my writings, I have had conſtant regard 
to this great end, not to ſuit and apply them to 
particular occaſions, and circumſtances of time, 
of place, or of perſon; but to calculate them for 
univerſal nature, and mankind in general. And 
of ſuch catholic uſe I eſteem this preſent diſqui- 
ſition: for I do not remember any other#emper 
of body, or quality of mind, wherein all nations 
and ages of the world have ſo unanimouſly a- 
greed, as that of a fanatic ſtrain, or tincture of 
enthuſiaſm ; which, improved by certain perſons or 
ſocieties of men, and by them practiſed upon the 


| * reſt, 
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reſt, has been able to produce revolutions of the 
greateſt figure in hiſtory; as will ſoon appear to 
thoſe who know any thing of Arabia, Perſia, In- 
dia, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Farther, 
it has poſſeſſed as great a power in the kingdom ä 
of knowledge, where it is hard to aſſign one art 
or ſcience, which has not annexed to it ſome fa- 
natic branch: ſuch are the philoſopher*s flone, the 
grand elixir *, the planetary worlds, the ſquaring 
ef the circle, the ſummum bonum, Utopian commons 
(ll avealths, with ſome others of leſs or ſubordinate | 
0 note; which all ſerve for nothing elſe, but to em- s 
| ploy or amuſe this grain of enthigſiaſin, dealt into 
every compolition. 
But if this plant has found a root in the fields | 
of Empire and of Knowledge, it has fixed deeper, 


and ſpread yet farther upon holy ground: where= 
in, though it hath paſſed under the general name a 


of enthuſiaſm, and perhaps ariſen from the ſame 
original, yet hath it produced certain branches of 


a very different nature, however often miſtaken N 
for each other. The word, in its univerſal ac- I 
ceptation, may be defined, A liſting up of the 1 

[ 


foul, or its faculties, above matter. This deſcrip» 

tion will hold good in general: but I am only to 
underſtand it as applied to religion; wherein there 
a are three general ways of ejaculating the ſoul, or 
tranſporting it beyond the ſphere of matter. The 
firſt is the immediate act of God, and is called 
prophecy or inſpiration. The ſecond is the imme- 
- diate 

* Some writers hold them for the ſame, others not. 
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diate act of the devil, and is termed poſſeſſion. 
The third is the product of natural cauſes, the 
effect of ſtrong imagination, ſpleen, violent an- 
ger, fear, grief, pain, and the like. Theſe three 
have been abundantly treated on by authors, and 
therefore ſhall not employ my enquiry. But the 
fourth method of religious enthuſiaſm, or launch- 


ing out of the ſoul, as it is purely an effect of 


ertifice and mechanic operation, has been ſparingly 
bandled, or not at all, by any writer; becauſe, 
though it is an art of great antiquity, yet, having 
been confined to few perſons, it long wanted 
thoſe advancements and refinements which it af- 
terwards met with, ſince it has grown ſo epidemic, 
and fallen into ſo many cultivating hands. | 
It is therefore upon this mechanical operation of 
the Fpirit that I mean to treat, as it is at preſent 
performed by our .Britifþ warmen. 1 ſhall deli- 
ver to the reader the reſult of many judicious ob- 
ſervations upon the matter ;, tracing, as near as 1 


can, the whole courſe and method of this trade; 


producing parallel inſtances, and relating certain 
difcoveries that have luckily fallen in my way. 
I have ſaid, that there is one branch of religious 


enthuſiaſm, which is purely an effect of nature; 


whereas the part I mean to handle, is, wholly an 
effect of art, which, however, is inclined to work 
upon certain natures and conſtitutions, more than 
others. Beſides, there is many an operation, 
which, in its original, was purely an artifice ; 
but, through a long ſucceſſion of ages, hath grown 
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to be natural. Hippocrates tells us, that among 
our anceſtors the Scythians, there was a nation 
called Longheads *, which at firſt began by a cuſ- 


tom among midwives and nurſes, of moulding, 


and ſqueezing, and bracing up the heads of in- 
fants; by which means, nature, ſhut out at one 
paſſage, was forced to ſeek another, and, finding 
room above, ſhot upwards in the form of a ſugar- 
loaf; and being diverted that way, for ſome ge- 
nerations, at laſt found it out of herſelf, needing 
no aſſiſtance from the nurſe's hand. This was the 
original of the Scythian Longheads ; and thus did 
cuſtom, from being a ſecond nature, proceed to 
be a firſt. To all which there is ſomething very 
analogous among us of this nation, who are the 
undoubted poſterity of that refined people. For, 
in the age of our fathers, there aroſe a genera- 
tion of men in this iſland, called Roaundheads, 


- + whoſe race is now ſpread over three kingdoms ; 


yet, in its beginning, was merely an operation of 
art, produced by a pair of ſciſſars, a ſqueeze of 
the face, and a black cap. Theſe heads, thus 
formed into a perfect ſphere in all aſſemblies, 
were moſt expoſed to the view of the female ſort 

which 


* Macrocephali, 


+ The Fanatics in the time of Charles 1. wiki apply- 
ing the text, Ye know that it is a ſhame for men to have long hair, 
cut. theirs very ſhort. It is faid, that the Queen, once ſeeing 
Pym, a celebrated patriot, thus cropped, enquired who that 
round-headed man was; and that from this incident the diſtine- 
tion became general, and the party were called Round-beadt, 
Haw khe/. 


wan 
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which did influence their conceptions ſo effectual- 
ly, that nature at laſt took the hint, and did it 
of herſelf; ſo that a Round- head has been, ever 
ſince, as familiar a ſight among us, as Teng. 
head among the Scythians. 


D pon theſe examples, and others eaſy to pro- 


duce, I deſire the curious reader to diſtinguiſh, 
firſt, between an effect grown from art into na- 
ture, and one that is natural from its beginning; 
ſecondly, between an effect wholly natural, and 
one which has only a natural foundation, but 
where the ſuperſtructure is entirely artificial. 
For the firſt and the laſt of theſe, I underſtand to 
come within the diſtricts of my ſubject. And 
having obtained theſe allowances, they will ſerve 
to remove any objection that may be raiſed here- 
after againſt what I ſhall advance. | 

The practitioners of this famous art proceed in 
general upon the following fundamental, That 
the corruption of the ſenſes is the generation of the 
ſpirit ; becauſe the ſenſes in men are ſo many a- 
venues to the fort of reaſon, which in this opera- 
tion is wholly blocked up. All endeavours muſt 
be therefore uſed, either to divert, bind up, ſtu- 
pify, fluſter, and amuſe the ſenſes, or elſe to juſtle 
them out of their ſtations; and, while they are 
either abſent, or otherwiſe employed, or engaged 
in a civil war againſt each other, the ſpirit enters, 
and performs its part. 

Now, the uſual methods of managing the ſen- 
ſes upon ſuch conjunctures, are what I ſhall be ve- 


* 
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ry particular in delivering, as far as it is lawful 
for me to do; but having had the honour to be 
initiated into the myſteries of every fociety, I de- 
ſire to be excufed from divulging any rites, where- 
in the profane muſt have no part. 

But here, before I can proceed farther, a very 
dangerous objection muſt, if poſſible, be remov- 


ed. For it is poſitively denied by certain critics, 


that the ſpirit can by any means be introduced 


into an aſſembly of modern ſaints ; the diſparity 


being ſo great, in many material circumſtances, 
between: the primitive way of inſpiration, and 
that which is practiſed in the preſent age. This 
they pretend to prove from the 2d chapter of the 
Acta, where, comparing both, it appears, firſt, 


that the apoſtles were gathered together with one ac- 
cord in one place; by which is meant an univerſal - 


agreement in opinion and form of worſhip ; a 
harmony, ſay they, ſo far from being found be- 
tween any two conventicles among us, that it is in 
vain to expect it between any two heads in the ſame. 

Secondly, The ſpirit inſtructed the apoſtles in the 
giftof ſpeaking ſeveral languages; a knowledge ſo 
remote from our dealers in this art, that they nei- 


ther underſtand propriety of words, or phraſes, 


in their own. Laſtly, ſay theſe objectors, The 
modern artiſts do utterly exclude all approaches 
of the ſpirit, and bar up its ancient way of en- 
tering, by covering themſelves ſo cloſe, and ſo 


| induſtriouſly a-top. For they will needs have it 


as a point clearly gained, that the c/oven, tongues 
never 
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never ſat upon the apoſtles deut, while chere 
hats were on. 

Now, the force of theſe objections ester to con- 
fiſt in the different acceptation of the word ſpirit; 
which, if it be underſtood for a ſupernatural aſſiſ- 
tance, approaching from without, the objectors 
have reaſon, and their aſſertions may be allowed: 
but the ſpirit we treat of here, proceeding entire- 
ly from within, the argument of theſe adverſa- 
ries wholly is eluded. And, upon the ſame ac- 
count, our modern artificers find it an expedient 
of abſolute neceſſity to cover their heads as cloſe ' 
as they can, in order to prevent perſpiration 
than which, nothing is obſerved to be a greater 
ſpender of mechanic light, as we may perhaps 
farther ſhew in convenient place. 

Jo proceed therefore upon the phenomenon of 
ſpiritual mechaniſm, it is here to be noted, that in 
forming and working up the brit, the aſſembly 
has a conſiderable ſhare, as well as the preacher. 
The method of this arcanum is as follows. They 
violently ſtrain their eye-balls inward, half clo= 
ſing the lids ; then, as they fit, they are in a per- 
petual motion of /ee-/aw, making long hums 
at proper periods, and continuing the found at 
equal height; ehuſing their time in thoſe inter- 
miſſions, while the preacher is at ebb. Neither 
is this practice, in any part of it, ſo ſingular and 
improbable, as not to be traced, in diſtant regi- 


ons, from reading and obſervation, For, firſt, 
Vol. II. * 1 
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the Jauguis, * or enlightened ſaints of India, ſee 
all their viſions by help of an acquired ſtraining 
and preſſure of the eyes. Secondly, the art of 
ſee-ſauy on a beam, and ſwinging by ſeſſion upon 
a cord, in order to raiſe artificial ecſtaſies, hath 
been derived to us from our Scythian anceſtors, f 
where it is practiſed at this day among the wo- 
men. Laſtly, the whole proceeding, as I have 
here related it, 18 performed by the natives of 


Ireland, with a conſiderable improvement; and 


it is granted, that this noble nation hath of all 
others admitted fewer corruptions, and degene- 
rated leaſt from the purity of the old Tartars. 
Now, it is uſual for a knot of Iriſh, men and 
women, to abſtraQt themſelves from matter, bind 
up all their ſenſes, grow viſionary and ſpiritual, 
by influence of a ſhort pipe of tobacco handed 
round the company ; each preſerving the ſmoke 
in his mouth, till it comes again to his turn 60 
take in freſh, At the ſame time, there is a con- 
cert of a continued gentle hum, repeated and 
renewed by inſtinct, as occaſion requires; and 
they move their bodies up and down to a degree, 
that ſometimes their heads and points lie parallel 
to the horizon. Mean while, you may obſerve 
their eyes turned up in the poſture of one who 
endeavours to keep himſelf awake; by which, 
and many other ſymptoms among them, it mani- 
feſtly appears, that the reaſoning faculties are all 
| ſuſpended 
* Bernier mem. de Mogol. 
} Guagnini hiſt. Sarmat. 
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ſuſpended and ſuperſeded ; that imagination hath 
uſurped the ſeat, ſcattering a thouſand deliriums 
over the brain. Returning from this digreſſion, 
I ſhall deſcribe the methods by which the ſpirit 
approaches. The eyes being diſpoſed according 
to art, at firſt you can ſee nothing ; but, after a 
ſhort pauſe, a ſmall glimmering light begins to 
appear, and dance before you. Then, by fre- 
quently moving your bedy up and down, you 
perceive the vapours to aſcend very faſt, till you 
are perfectly doſed, and fluſtered like one who 
drinks too much in a morning. Mean while the 
preacher is alſo at work; he begins a loud hum; 
which pierces you quite through: this is imme- 
diately returned by the audience; and you find 


yourſelf prompted to imitate them, by a mere 


ſpontaneous impulſe, without knowing what you 
do. The istenſtitia are duly filled up by the preach- 
et, to prevent too long a pauſe, under which the 
pirit would ſoon faint and grow languid., 

This is all I am allowed to diſcover about the 
progreſs of the ſpirit, with relation to that part 
which is borne by the aſſembly; but in the me- 
thods of the preacher, to which I now proceed, 
1 ſhall be more large and particular. 


8 EG 


V O U will read it very gravely remarked in the 
books of thoſe illuſtrious and right eloquent 
penmen, the modern travellers, that the funda- 
mental difference, in point of religion, between 
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the wild Indians and us, lies in this; that we 
worſhip God, and they worſhip the devil. But 
there are certain critics, who will by no means 
admit of this diſtinction; rather believing, that 
all nations whatſoever adore the true God, becauſe 
they ſeem to intend their devotions to ſome invi- 
hble power, of greateſt goodneſs, and ability to 
help them; which perhaps will take in the bright- 


eſt Attributes aſcribed to the Divinity. Others 


again inform us, that thoſe idolaters adore two 
principles ; the principle of good, and that of evil : 
which indeed I am apt to look upon as the moſt 
univerſal notion that mankind, by the mere light 
of nature, ever entertained of things inviſible. 
How this idea hath been managed by the Indians 
and us, and with what advantage to the under- 


ſtandings of either, may well deſerve to be exa- 


mined, To me, the difference appears little more 


than this, that they are put oftener upon thai 


knees hy their fears, and we by our deſires ; that 
the former ſet them a praying, and us a curſing. 
What I applaud them for, is their diſcretion, in 


limiting their devotions and their deities to their 


ſeveral diſtricts; nor ever ſuffering the liturgy of 
the white god, to croſs or to interfere with that 
of the black. Not ſo with us; who, pretending, 
by the lines and meaſures of our reaſon, to ex- 
tend the dominion of one inviſible power, and 
contract that of the other, have diſcovered a 
groſs ignorance in the natures of good and evil, 
and moſt horribly confounded the frontiers of 
both. After men have lifted up the throne of 

their 
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their Divinity to the lum empyræum, adorned 
with all ſuch qualities and accompliſhments as 
themſelves ſeem moſt to value and poſſeſs; af- 
ter they have ſunk their principle of evil to the 
loweſt centre; bound him with chains, loaded him 
with curſes, furniſhed him with viler diſpoſitions 
than any rake-hell of the town, accoutred him with 
tail, and horns, and huge claws, and ſaucer eyes; I 
at aloud to ſee theſe reaſoners at the ſame time 
engaged in wiſe diſpute about certain walks and 
purlieus, whether they are in the verge of God 
or the devil; ſeriouſly debating, whether ſuch 
and ſuch influences come into mens minds from 
above or below; whether certain paſſions and af- 
fections are guided by the evil ſpirit or the good: 


Dum fas atque nefps exiguo fine libidinum 
Diſcernunt avidi— 


Thus do men eſtabliſh a fellowſhip of Chri i/t with 
Belial, and ſuch is the analogy they make between 
elaven tongues and chven feet. Of the like nature 
is the diſquiſition before us. It hath continued 
theſe hundred years an even debate, whether the 
deportment and the cant of our Engliſh enthufiaſ- 
tic preachers were poſſeſſion or inſpiration ; and a 
world of argument has been drained on either 
ſide, perhaps to little purpofe. For I think it is 
in life as in tragedy, where it is held a conviction 
of great defect, both in order and invention, to 
interpoſe the aſſiſtance of preternatural power, 
without an abſolute and laſt neceſſity. However, 
it is a ſketch of human vanity, for every indivi- 
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dual to imagine the whole univerſe is intereſted 
in his meaneſt concern, If he hath got cleanly 
over a kennel, ſome angel unſeen deſcended on 
purpoſe to help him by the hand; if he hath 
knocked his head againſt a poſt, it was the de- 
vil, for his fins, let looſe from hell on purpoſe to 
buffet him. Who, that ſees a little paltry mor- 
tal droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a 
multitude, can think it agreeable to common 
good fenſe, that either heaven or hell ſhould be 
put to the trouble of influence or inſpection upon 
what he is about? "Therefore I am reſolved im- 
mediately to weed this error out of mankind, by 
making it clear, that this myſtery of vending 
ſpiritual gifts is nothing but a frade, acquired by 
as much inſtruction, and maſtered by equal prac- 
tice and application, as others are. This will 
beſt appear by deſcribing and deducing the whole 
proceſs of the operation, as variouſly as it hath 


fallen under my knowledge or experience, 
* * * * * 


Here the whole ſcheme 
of ſpiritual mechaniſm 
2was deduced and explains 
ed, with an appearance 
of great reading and ob- 
ſervation; but it vas 
thought neither ſafe nor 
convenient to print it. 
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Here it may not be amiſs to add a few words 
upon the laudable practice of wearing quilted caps ; 
which is not a matter of mere cuſtom, humour, 
or faſhion, as ſome would pretend, but an inſti- 
tution of great ſagacity and uſe. Theſe, when 
moiſtened with ſweat, ſtop all perſpiration; and, 
by reverberating the heat, prevent the ſpirit from 
evaporating any way but at the mouth ; even as 
a ſkilful houſe-wife, that covers her ſtill witch a 
wet clout for the ſame reaſon, and finds the ſame 
effect. For it is the opinion of choice virtugſi, 
that the brain is only a crowd of little animals, 
but with teeth and claws extremely ſharp, and 
therefore cling together in the contexture we be- 
hold, like the picture of Hobbes Leviathan, or 
like bees in perpendicular ſwarm upon a tree, or 
like a carrion corrupted into vermin, {till prefery- 
ing the ſhape and figure of the mother animal: 
that all invention is formed by the morſure of 
two or more of theſe animals, upon certain ca- 
pillary nerves, which proceed from thence; where- 
of three branches ſpread into the tongue, and 
two into the right hand. They hold alſo, that 
theſe animals are of a conſtitution extremely 
cold; that. their food is the air we attract, 
their excrement phlegm z and that what we vul- 
garly call rheums, and colds, and diſtillations, is 
nothing elſe but an epidemical looſeneſs, to which 
that little commonwealth is very ſubject, from 
the climate it lies under: farther, that nothing 
leſs than a violent heat can diſintangle theſe crea- 

tures 
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tures from their hamated ſtation of life, or give 
them vigour and humour to imprint the marks 
of their little teeth: that if the morſure be hexa- 
gonal, it produces poetry; the circular gives e- 
loquence; if the bite hath been conical, the per- 
ſon, whoſe nerve is ſo affected, ſhall be diſpoſed 
to write upon politics; and fo of the reſt, 

I ſhall now diſcourſe briefly, by what kind of 
practices the voice is beſt governed, towards the 
compoſition and improvement of the ſpirit ; for 
without a competent ſkill in tuning and toning 


each word, and ſyllable, and letter, to their due 


cadence, the whole operation is incomplete, miſ- 
ſes entirely of its effect on the hearers, and puts 


the workman himſelf to continual pains for new 


{ſupplies without ſucceſs. For it is to be under- 
ſtood, that, in the language of the ſpirit, cant 
and droning ſupply the place of ſenſe and reaſon, 
in the language of men; becauſe, in ſpiritual 
harangues, the diſpoſition of the words accord- 
ing to the art of grammar, hath not the leaſt 
uſe, but the ſkill and influence wholly lie in the 
choice and cadence of the ſyllables; even as a 
dilcreet compoſer, who, in ſetting a ſong, chan- 
ges the words and order ſo often, that he is for- 
ced to make it nonſenſe, before he can make it 
mujic. For this reaſon it hath been held by 
ſome, that the art of canting is ever in greateſt 


perfection, when managed by ignorance ; which 


is. thought to be enigmatically meant by Plu- 
tarch, when he tell us, that the beſt muſical in- 
ſtruments 
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ſtruments were made from the bones of an - afs. 
And the profounder critics upon that paſſage are 
of opinion, the word, in its genuine ſignifica- 
tion, means no other than a jaw-bone ; though 
ſome rather-think it to have been the os /acrum. 
But in ſo nice a caſe I ſhall not take upon me to 
decide; the curious are at liberty to pick from it 
whatever they pleaſe. 

The firſt ingredient towards the art of cant- 
ing, is a competent ſhare of inward light ; that 
is to ſay, a large memory, plentifully fraught 
with theological polyſyllables, and myſterious 
texts from holy writ, applied and' digeſted by 
thoſe methods and mechanical operations already 
related; the bearers of this light reſembling lan- 
terns, compact of leaves from old Geneva Bibles: 
which mvention, Sir Humphrey Edwin, during 
his mayoralty, of happy memory, highly approv- 
ed and advanced; aſhrming the ſcripture to be 
now fulfilled, os it ſays, Thy auord is a lantern 
to my feet, and a light to my paths. 

Now, the art of canting conſiſts in ſkilfully 
adapting the voice to whatever words the ſpirit 
delivers, that each may ſtrike the ears of the au- 
dience with its moſt ſignificant cadence. The 
force or energy of this eloquence is not to be 
found, as among ancient orators, in the diſpoſi- 
tion of words to a ſentence, or the turning of 
long periods; but, agreeable to the modern re- 
hnements in muſic, is taken up wholly in dwell- 
ing and dilating * ſyllables and letters. 

Thus, 
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Thus, it is frequent for a ſingle vowel to draw 
fighs from a multitude; and for a whole aſſem- 
bly of ſaints, to ſob to the muſic of one ſolitary 
liguid. But theſe are trifles, when even ſounds 
inarticulate are obſerved to produce as forcible 
effects. A maſter-workman ſhall b/oww his noſe ſo 
powerfully, as to pierce the hearts of his people, 
who are diſpoſed to receive the excrements of his 
brain, with the ſame reverence as the ih’ of it. 
Hawking, ſpitting, and belching, the defects of 
other mens rhetoric, are the flowers, and fi- 
gures, and ornaments of his. For, the ſpirit 
being the ſame in all, it is of no import through 
what vehicle it is conveyed. | 

It is a point of too much difficulty, to draw 
the principles of this famous art within the com- 
paſs of certain adequate rules. However, per- 
haps I may one day oblige the world with my 
critical eſſay upon the art of canting, pbileſephi- 
cally, phyſically, and muſically conſidered. 

But, among all improvements of the Hpirit 
wherein the voice hath borne a part, there is 
none to be compared with that of conveying the 
ſound through the noſe, which, under the denomi- 
nation of /nuffling, * hath paſſed with ſo great 
applauſe in the world. 'The originals of this in- 
ſtitution are very dark; but having been initiat- 
ed into the myſtery of it, and leave being given 

me 


The ſnuſſling of men, who have loſt their noſes by lewd 
courſes, is faid to have given riſe to that tone, which our Dif- 
{enters did too much affect. V. Wetton. 
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me to publiſh it to the world, I ſhall deliver as 
direct a relation as I can. | 

This art, like many other famous inventions, 
owed its birth, or at leaſt improvement and per- 
fection, to an effect of chance; but was eſta- 
bliſned upon ſolid reaſons, and hath flouriſhed in 
this iſland ever ſince, with great luſtre. All a- 
gree, that it firſt appeared upon the decay and 
diſcouragement of bagpipes ; which, having long 
ſuffered under the mortal hatred of the brethren, * 
tottered for a time, and at laſt fell with monar- 
chy. The ſtory is thus related. 

As yet, /nuffling was not; when the following 
adventure happened to a Banbury ſaint. | Upon a 
certain day, while he was far engaged among 
the tabernacles of the wicked, he felt the out- 
ward man put into odd commotions, and ſtrange- 
ly pricked forward by the inward: An eftect 
very uſual among the modern inſpired. For 
ſome think, that the ſpirit is apt to feed on the 
Fieſb, like hungry wines upon raw beef. Others 
rather believe, there is a perpetual game at leap- 
frog between both; and ſometimes the Feb is 
uppermoſt, and ſometimes the ſpirit : adding, 


that the former, while it is in the ſtate of a rider, 


wears huge Rippon ſpurs, and, when 1t comes to 
the turn of being bearer, is wonderfully head- 
ſtrong and hard-mouthed. However it came a- 
bout, the /aint felt his veſſel full extended in eve- 
ry part, (a very natural effect of ſtrong inſpira- 
tion ; ) and the place and time falling out ſo un- 

luckily, 
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luckily, that he could not have the convenience 
of evacuating upwards, by repetition, prayer, or 
lecture, he was forced to open an inferior vent. 
In ſhort, he wreſtled with the fleſh ſo long, that 
he at length ſubdued it, coming off with ho- 
nourable wounds all befere. The ſurgeon had 
now cured the parts primarily affected; but the 
diſeaſe, driven from its poſt, flew up into his 
head: and as a ſkilful general, valiantly attacked 
in his trenches, and beaten from the field, by 
flying marches withdraws to the capital city, 
breaking down the bridges to prevent purſuit ; ſo 
the diſeaſe, repelled from its firſt ſtation, fled 
before the rod of Hermes, to the upper region, 


there fortifying itſelf ; but finding the foe mak- 
ing attacks at the noſe, broke down the bridge, 


and retired to the head- quarters. Now, the na- 
turaliſts obſerve, that there is in human noſes an 
idighyncracy, by virtue of which, the more the 
paſſage is obſtructed, the more our ſpeech de- 
lights to go through, as the muſic of a flagellet 
is made by the /fops. By this method, the 
twang of the noſe becomes perfectly to reſemble 
the /rffle of a bagpipe, and is found to be e- 
qually attractive of Britiſh ears; whereof the 
ſaint had ſudden experience, by practiſing his 
new faculty with wonderful ſucceſs in the opera- 
tion of the /pirit : for, in a ſhort time, no doc- 
trine paſſed for ſound and orthodox, unleſs it 
were delivered through the noſe. Straight, eve- 
ry paſtor copied after this original; and thoſe 
who 
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who could not otherwiſe arrive to a perfection, 
ſpirited by a noble zeal, —_ uſe of the ſame 
experiment to acquire it. 80 that, I think, it 
may be truly affirmed, the ſaints owe their em- 
pire to the /nuffling of one animal, as Darius | 
did his to the neighing of another; and both ſtra- 
tagems were performed by the ſame” art; for we 
read, how the Perſian beaſt acquired his W 
by covering a mare the day before. 

I ſhould now have done, if I were not convin- 
ced, that whatever I have yet advanced upon this 
ſubject, is liable to great exception. For, allow- 
ing all J have ſaid to be true, it may ſtill be juſt- 
ly objected, That there is, in the commonwealth 
of artificial enthu 9 aſm, ſome real foundation for 
art to work upon in the temper and complexion 
of individuals, which other mortals' ſeem to 
want. Obſerve but the geſture, the motion, 
and the countenance of ſome choice profeſſors, 
though in their moſt familiar actions, you will 
find them of a different race from the reſt of hu- 
man creatures. Remark your commoneſt pre- 
tender to a light within, how dark, and dirty, 
and gloomy he is without : as Landers; which, 
the more light they bear in their bodies, caſt ot: 
ſo much the more ſoot, and ſmoke, and fuligi- 
nous matter to adhere to the ſides. | Liſten but 
to their ordinary talk, and look on the mouth 
that delivers it: you will imagine you are hear- 
ing ſome ancient oracle, and your underſtanding 
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will be egually informed. Upon theſe, and dls 
like reaſons, certain objectors pretend to put it 
beyond all doubt, that there muſt be a ſort of 
preternatural Hirit poſſeſſing the heads of the 


modern ſaints; and ſome will have it to be the 


heat of zeal, working upon the dregs of igno- 
rance, as other /prrits are produced from lees by 
the force of fire. Some again think, that when 
our earthly tabernacles are diſordered and deſo- 
late, ſhaken. and out of repair, the ſpirit delights 
to dwell within them; as houſes are ſaid to be 
haunted, when they are forſaken and gone to de- 
Cay. 

To ſet this matter in as fair a light as poſſible, 
I ſhall here very briefly deduce the hiſtory of 
Fanaticiſin from the moſt early ages to the pre- 
ſent. And if we are able to fix upon any one 
material or fundamental point, wherein the chicf 
profeflors have univerſally agreed, I think we 
may reaſonably lay hold on that, and aſſign it 
for the great ſeed or principle, of the ſpirit. 

The moſt early traces we meet with of Fana- 
zics in ancient ſtory, are among the Agyptians, 
who inſtituted thoſe rites known in Greece by 
the names of Orgia, Panegyres, and Dionyſia; 
whether introduced there by Orpheus or Melam- 


pus, we ſhall not diſpute at preſent, nor, in all 


likelihood, at any time for the future. The 
feaſts were celebrated to the honour of Oris, 
whom the Grecians called Dionyſius, and is the 

ſame 
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ſame with Bacchus ;* which has betrayed ſome 
ſuperficial readers to imagine, that the whole bu- 
ſineſs was nothing more than a ſet of roaring, 
ſcouring companions, over-charged with wine. 
But this is a ſcandalous miſtake, foiſted on the 
world by a ſort of modern authors, who have too 
literal an underſtanding; and, becauſe” antiquity 
is to be traced backwards, de therefore, like 
Jews, begin their books at the wrong end, as if 
learning were a ſort of conjuring. Theſe are the 
men who pretend to-underſtand a book by ſcout- 
ing through the index ; as if a traveller ſhould go 
about to deſcribe a palace, when he had ſeen no- 
thing but the privy; or like certain fortune-tel- 
lers in Northern America, who have a way of 
reading a man's deſtiny by peeping into his 
breech. For, at the time of inſtituting theſe my- 
ſteries, + there was not one vine in all Ægypt, 
the natives drinking nothing but ale; which li- 
quor ſeems to have been far more ancient than 
wine, and has the honour of owing its invention 
and progreſs not only to the Agyptian Ofiris 2 
but to the Grecian Bacchus; who, in their fa- 
mous expedition, carried the receipt of it along 
with them, and gave it to the nations they viſit- 
ed or ſubdued. | Beſides, Bacchus himſelf was 
very ſeldom or never drunk: for it is recorded of 
him, that he was the firſt inventor of the mizre ; | 
which he wore continually on his head, (as the 

Cit whole 
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whole company of Bacchanals did, ) to prevent 
vapours and the headach after hard drinking. 
And for this reaſon, ſay ſome, the ſcarlet whore, 
when ſhe makes the kings of the earth drunk 
with her cup of abomination, is always ſober 
herſelf, though ſhe never balks the glaſs in her 
turn, being, it ſeems, kept upon her legs by the 
virtue of her triple mitre. Now, theſe feaſts 
were inſtituted in imitation of the famous expe- 
dition Ofiris made through the world, 'and of 
the company that attended him, whereof the 
Bacchanalian ceremonies “ were ſo many types 
and ſymbols. From which account it is mani- 
feſt, that the Fanatic rites of theſe Bacchanals 
cannot be imputed to intoxications by wine, but 
mult needs have had a deeper foundation. What 
this was, we may gather large hints from certain 
cireuniſtances in the courſe of their myfteries. 
For, in the firſt place, there was in their proceſ- 
ſions, an entire mixture and confuſion of ſexes : 
they affected to ramble about hills and deſerts ; 
their garlands were of ivy and vine, emblems of 
cleaving and clinging; or of jr, the parent of 
turpentine. It is added, that they imitated ſatyrs, 
were attended by goats, and rode upon afſes, all 
companions of great ſkill and practice in affairs 
of gallantry. They bore, for their enſigns, cer- 
tain curious figures, perched upon long poles, 
made into the ſhape and fize of the virga genita- 
lis, with its appurtenances which were ſo many 

| ſhadows 
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ſhadows and emblems, of the, whole myſtery, 2s. 
well as trophies ſet up by the female conquerors. 
Laſtly, in a certain town of Attica, the whole 
ſolemnity, ſtripped of all its types, was per: 
formed in puris naturalibus ; the votaries not fly- 
ing in covies, but ſorted into couples. The ſame 
may be farther conjectured from the death of 
Orpheus, one of the inſtitutors of theſe myſte- 
ries; who was torn in pieces by women, becauſe 
he refuſed to communicate his orgies F to them; 
which others explained, by telling us, he had 
caſtrated himſelf upon grief for the loſs of his 
wife. 

Omitting many others of leſs note, the next 
Fanatics we meet with of any eminence, were 
the numerous ſects of heretics, appearing in the 
five firſt centuries of the Chriſtian era, from Si- 
mon Magus and his followers, to thoſe of Euty- 
ches. I have collected their ſyſtems from infi- 
nite reading; and comparing them with thoſe of 
their ſucceſſors in the ſeveral ages ſince, I find 
there are certain bounds ſet even to the irregula- 
rity of human thought, and thoſe a great. deal 
narrower than is commonly apprehended. For as 
they all frequently interfere, even in their wild- 
elt ravings; ſo there is one fundamental point, 
wherein they are ſure to meet, as lines in a 
centre, and that is, the community of women. 
Great were their ſolicitudes in this matter; and 
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they never failed of certain articles in their 
ſchemes of worſhip, on purpoſe to eſtabliſh it. 
The laft Fanatics of note, were thoſe which 
ftarted up in Germany, a little after the reforma- 
tion of Luther; fpringing, as muſhrooms do at the 
end of a harveſt. Such were John of Leyden, 
David George, Adam Neuſter, and many others; 
whoſe viſions and revelations always terminated 
in leading about half a dozen ſiſters apiece, and 
making that practice a fundamental part of their 
ſyſtem. For, human life is a continual naviga- 


tion; and if we expect our veſels to paſs with 


ſafety, through the waves and tempeſts of this 
fluctuating world, it is neceſſary to make a good 
proviſion of the , as feamen lay in ſtore of beef 


for a long voyage. 


Now, from this brief ſurvey of ſome principal 
fects among the Fanatics in all ages, (having o- 
mitted the Mahometans, and others, who might 
alſo help to confirm the argument I am about ;) 
to which I might add ſeveral among ourſelves, 
ſuch as the family of love, ſweet fingers of V 
rael, and the like; and, from reflecting upon 
that fundamental point in their doCtrines, about 


omen, wherein they have fo unanimouſly a- 


greed; I am apt to imagine, that the feed or 
principle, which has ever put men upon vi/tons in 
things inviſible, is of 2 corporeal nature. For, the 
profounder chemiſts inform us, that the ſtrongeſt 
ſpirits may be extracted from human fleſh. Be- 
ſides, the ſpinal marrow, being nothing elſe but 

Aa Con- 
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a continuation of the brain, muſt needs create a 
very free communication between the ſuperior fa- 
culties and thoſe below: and thus, the #horn in 
the fleſh ſerves for a ſpur to the ſpirit. I think it 
is agreed among phyſicians, that nothing affects 
the head fo much, as a tentiginous humour, re- 
pelled and elated to the upper region, found, by 


daily practice, to run frequently up into madneſs. 


A very eminent member of the faculty aſſured 
me, that when the Quakers firſt appeared, he ſel- 
dom was without ſome female patients among 
them, for the furor ——— Perſons of a vifionary 
devotion, either men or women, are, in their 
complexion, of all others, the moſt amorous. 
For zeal is frequently kindled from the fame 
ſpark with other fires; and, from inflaming bro- 
therly love, will proceed to raiſe that of a gallant. 
If we inſpect into the uſual proceſs of modern 
courtſhip, we ſhall find it to confiſt in a devout 
turn of the eyes, called' og/ing ; an artificial form 
of canting and whining, by rote, every interval, 
for want of other matter, made up with a ſhrug, 
or a hum; a figh or a groan; the ſtyle compact 
of inſignificant words, incoherences, and repeti- 
tion. Theſe I take to be the moſt accomplithed 
rules of addreſs to a miſtreſs; and where are theſe 
performed with more dexterity, than by the 
ſaints? Nay, to bring this argument yet cloſer, 
I have been informed by certain ſanguine bre- 
thren of the firſt claſs, that, in the height and 

orgaſmus 
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orgaſmus of their ſpiritual exerciſe, it has been 
frequent with them * *; immediately 
after which, they found the ſpirit. to relax and flag 
of a ſudden with the nerves, and they were forced 
to haſten to a concluſion. This may be farther 
ſtrengthened, by obſerving with wonder, how un- 
accountably all females are attracted by viſionary 
or enthuſiaſtic preachers, though never ſo contemp- 
tible in their ut ard mien ; which is uſually ſup- 
poſed to be done upon conſiderations purely ſpi- 
ritual, without any carnal regards at all. But, I 
have 3 to think, the ſex hath certain charac- 
teriſtics, by which they form a truer judgment of 
human abilities and performings, than we our- 
ſelves. can poſſibly do of each other. Let that be 
as it will, thus much is certain, that, however ſpi- 
ritual intrigues begin, they generally conclude 
like all others; they may branch upwards towards 
heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too intenſe 
a contemplation is not the buſineſs of fleſh and 
blood; it muſt, by the neceſſary courſe of things, 
in a little time, let go its hold, and fall into mat- 
ter. Lovers, for the ſake of celeſtial converſe, 
are but another ſort of Platonics, who pretend 
to ſee ſtars and heaven in ladies eyes, and to look 
or think no lower; but the ſame pit is provided 
for both. And they ſeem a perfect moral to the 
{tory of that philoſopher, who, while his thoughts 
and eyes were fixed upon the conflellations, found 
himſelf ſeduced by his lower parts into a ditch. 

I had 
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I had ſomewhat more to ſay upon this part of 
the ſubject; but the poſt is juſt going, which 


forces me in great haſte to conclude, 


Pray burn this 9 
letter as ſoon DIR, 
as it comes to 


your hands. | 
| Turi, &c. 
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AN. An G U M E N T 


TO PROVE, 


That the ABOLISHING of CHRISTIANITY in 
ENGLAND, may, as things now ſtand, be at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies, and perhaps 


not produce thoſe many good effects propoſed 
thereby“. 


Written in the year 1708. 


Am very ſenſible, what a weakneſs and pre- 
ſumption it is, to reaſon againſt the general 
humour and diſpoſition of the world. I remem- 
| ber 

* The argument againſt aboliſhing Chriſtianity, is carried on 
with. the higheſt wit and humour. Graver divines threaten 
their readers with future puniſhments : Swift artfully exhibits a 
picture of preſent ſhame. He judged rightly, in imagining, that 
a ſmall treatiſe, written with a ſpirit of mirth and freedom, muſt 
be more efficacious than long ſermons, or laborious leſſons of mo- 
rality. He endeavours to laugh us into religion ; well knowing, 
that we are often laughed out of it. Orrery. 

The argument, &c. is the moſt delicate, refined, complete, un- 
varied piece of irony, from the beginning to the end, that ever 
was written ſince the creation of the world. And, without dif- 
pute, if in the works of man there can be ſuppoſed any ſuch 
thing as real perfection, we muſt allow it to conſiſt in thoſe a- 
mazing productions of wit and humour, which, in all probabili- 
ty, can never be excelled by any effort of genius, and beyond 
which, it is impoſſible to frame any critical or diſtinct idea of the 
human faculties. With what egregious contempt and ridicule 


doth he, in this piece, expoſe the abſurdity of thoſe wretches, 


who are the patrons and abettors of vice and irreligion ? Swift. 


t 


— 
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ber it was with great juſtice, and a due regard to 

the freedom, both of the public and the preſs, 
forbidden, upon ſevere penalties, to write, or diſ- 
courſe, or lay wagers againſt the union, even be- 
fore it was confirmed by parliament; becauſe: 
that was looked upon as a deſign to oppoſe the 

current of the people; which, beſides the folly of 
it, is a manifeſt breach of the fundamental law, 
that makes this majority of opinion the voice of 
God. In like manner, and for the very ſame rea- 
ſons, it may perhaps be neither ſafe nor prudent 

to argue againſt the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, at 

a juncture when all parties appear ſo unanimouſ- 
ly determined upon the point; as we cannot but 
allow, from their actions, their diſcourſes, and 

their writings. However, I know not how, whe- 
ther from the affectation of ſingularity, or the 

perverſeneſs of human nature; but ſoit unhappi- 
ly falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opi- 
nion. Nay, though I were ſure an order were 
iſſued for my immediate proſecution by the At- 
torney-General, I ſhould ſtill confeſs, that, in the 
preſent poſture of our affairs at home or abroad, 

I do not yet ſee the abſolute neceſſity of extirpat- 
ing the Chriſtian religion from among us. - 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, 
even for our wiſe and paradoxical age to endure * 
therefore I ſhall handle it with all tenderneſs, 
and with the utmoſt deference to the great and” 
profound majority, which is of another ſentiment. 

And 
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And yet the curious may pleaſe to obſerve, 
how much the genius of a nation is liable to al- 
ter in half an age. I have heard it affirmed for 
certain, by ſome very old people, that the con- 


trary opinion was, even in their memories, as 


much in vogue as the other is now; and that 
a project for the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity would 
then have appeared as ſingular, and been thought 
as abſurd, as it would be at this time to write or 
diſcourſe in its defence. ö 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances 
are againſt me. The ſyſtem of the goſpel, after 
the fate of other ſyſtems, is generally antiquated 
and exploded; and the maſs or body of the com- 
mon people, among whom it ſeems to have had 
its lateſt credit, are now grown as much aſhamed 
of it as their betters; opinions, like faſhions, 
always deſcending from thoſe of quality to the 
middle ſort, and thence to the vulgar, where at 
length they are dropped, and vaniſh. 

But here I would not be miſtaken ; and muſt 
therefore be ſo bold as to borrow a diſtinction 
from the writers on the other fide, when they 
make a difference between nominal and real 
Trinitarians. I hope no reader imagines me ſo 
weak to ſtand up in the defence of real Chri- 
ſtianity, ſuch as uſed in primitive times (if we may 
believe the authors of thoſe ages) to have an influ- 
ence upon mens belief and actions. To offer at the 
reſtoring of that, would indeed be a wild project: 
it would be to dig up foundations; to deſtroy at 


one 
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one blow, all the wit, and half the learning of the 
kingdom; to break the entire frame and conſti- 
tution of things; to ruin trade, extinguiſh arts 
and ſciences, with the profeſſors of them; in 
ſhort, to turn our courts, exchanges, and ſhops 
into deſerts; and would be full as abſurd as the 
propoſal of Horace, where he adviſes the Romans, 
all in a body, to leave their city, and to ſeek a 
new ſeat in ſome remote part of the world, by 
wavy of cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itſelf 
altogether unneceflary, (which I have inferted on- 
ly to prevent all poſſibility of cavilling;) fince 
every candid reader will eaſily underſtand my 
diſcourſe to be intended only in defence of nomi- 
nal Chriſtianity z the other having been for ſome 
time wholly laid aſide, by general conſent, as ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with our preſent ſchemes of 
wealth and power. 

But why we ſhould therefore caſt off the name 
and title of Chriſtians, although the general opi- 
nion and reſolution be ſo violent for it, I confeſs I 
cannot (with ſubmiſſion) apprehend, nor is the 
conſequence neceflary. However, ſince the un- 
dertakers propoſe ſuch wonderful advantages to 
the nation by this project, and advance many 
plauſible objections againſt the ſyſtem of Chriſti- 
anity; I ſhall briefly conſider the ftrength of 
both, fairly allow them their greateſt weight, and 
offer ſuch anſwers as I think moſt reaſonable. 
After which I will beg leave to ſhew, what incon- 

Vor. II. D veniencies 
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veniencies may poſſibly happen by ſuch an in- 
novation, in the preſent poſture of our affairs. 

Firſt, One great advantage propoſed by the 
aboliſhing of Chriſtianity, is, That it would very 
much enlarge and eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, 
that great bulwark of our nation, and of the Pro- 
teſtant religion; which is ſtill too much limited 
by prieſtcraft, notwithſtanding all the good in- 
tentions of the legiſlature z as we have lately found 
by a ſevere inſtance, For it is confidently re- 
ported, that two young gentlemen, of real hopes, 
bright wit, and profound judgment, who, upon a a 
thorough examination of cauſes and effects, and 
by the mere force of natural abilities, without 
the leaſt tinCture of learning, having made a diſ- 
covery, that there was no God, and generouſly 
communicating their thoughts for the good of the 
public, were ſome time ago, by an unparalleled 
ſeverity, and upon I know not what obſolete law, 
broke only for blaſphemy ; and, as it hath been 
wiſely obſerved, if perſecution once begins, no 
man alive knows how far it may reach, or where 
it will end. 

In anſwer to all which, with deference to wiſer 
judgments, I think this rather ſhews the neceſ- 
ſity of a nominal religion among us. Great wits 
love to be free with the higheſt objects; and, if 
they cannot be allowed a God to revile or re- 
nounce, they will /peak evil of dignities, abuſe the 
government, and reflect upon the miniſtry z 
which, I am ſure, few will deny to be of much 

more 


* 
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more pernicious conſequence; according to the 
ſaying of Tiberius, Deorum offenſa diis cure. As 
to the particular fact related, I think it 1s not 
fair to argue from one inſtance; perhaps ano- 


ther cannot be produced: yet (to the comfort of 


all thoſe who may be apprehenſive of proſecution) 
blaſphemy, we know, is freely ſpoken a million 
of times in every coffee-houſe and tavern, or 
wherever elſe good company meet. It muſt be al- 
lowed, indeed, that to break an Engliſh free- 
born officer, only for blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak 
the gentleſt of ſuch an aCtion, a very high ſtrain 
of abſolute power. Little can be ſaid in excuſe 
for the General. Perhaps he was afraid it might 
give offence to the allies, among whom, for 
aught we know, it may be the cuſtom of the 
country to believe a God. But if he argued, as 
{ome have done, upon a miſtaken principle, that 
an officer who is guilty of ſpeaking blaſphemy, 
may, ſome time or other, proceed fo far as to 
raiſe a mutiny; the conſequence is by no means 
to be admitted : for ſurely the commander of an 
Engliſh army is like to be but ill obeyed, whoſe 
ſoldiers fear and reverence him as little as they 

do a Deity. | 
It is further objected againſt the goſpel-ſyſtem, 
That it obliges men to the belief of things too 
difficult for free-thinkers, and ſuch as have ſha- 
ken off the prejudices that uſually cling to a con- 
fined education. To which I anſwer, That men 
ould be cautious how they raiſe objections, 
D 2 which 
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which reflect upon the wiſdom of the nation. 
Is not every body freely allowed to believe what- 
ever he pleaſeth, and to publiſh his belief to the 
world whenever he thinks fit, eſpecially if it ſerves 
to ſtrengthen the party which is in the right? 
Would any indifferent foreigner, who ſhould read 
the trumpery lately written by Aſgil, Tindal, 
Toland, Coward *, and forty more, imagine the 
goſpel to be our rule of faith, and confirmed by 
parhaments ? Does any man either believe, or ſay 
he believes, or deſire to have it thought that he 
lays he believes one ſyllable of the matter? And 
is any man worſe received upon that ſcore; or 
does he find his want of nominal faith a ada 
tage to him, in the purſuit of any civil or mili- 
tary employment? What if there be an old dor- 
mant ſtatute or two againſt him? Are they not 
now obſolete, to a degree, that Empſon and Dud- 


ley themſelves, if they were now alive, would 


find it impoſſible to put them in execution ? 

It is likewiſe urged, That there are, by com- 
putation, in this kingdom, above ten thouſand 
parſons ; whoſe revenues, added to thoſe of my 
Lords the biſhops, would ſuffice to maintain, at 
leaſt, two hundred young gentlemen of wit and 

pleaſure, 


* Aſpil wrote an argument to prove, that man may be tranſ- 
lated from hence into 1 life, without paſſing through 
death. 

Toland publiſhed ſome deiſtical books. 

Tindal's writings were blaſphemous and atheiſtical. 

Coward aſſerted the mortality of the ſoul, and alledged the 
ſcat of it to be in the blood. Haute 
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pleaſure, and free- thinking; enemies to prieſt- 
craft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudi- 
ces; who might be an ornament to the court and 
town: and then again, ſo great a number of able 
[bodied] divines might be a recruit to our fleet 
and armies. This, indeed, appears to be a con- 
fideration of ſome weight. But then, on the o- 
ther ſide, ſeveral things deferve to be conſidered 
likewiſe: as, firſt, whether it may not be thought 
neceſſary, that in certain tracts of country, like 
what we call pariſhes, there ſhould be one man, 
at leaſt, of abilities to read and write. Then it 
ſeems a wrong computation, that the revenues of 
the church throughout this iſland, would be large 
enough to maintain two hundred young gentlemen, 
or even half that number after the preſent refined 
way of living; that is, to allow each of them 
ſuch a rent, as, in the modern form of ſpeech, 


would make them eaſy. But ſtill there is in this 


project a greater miſchief behind; and we ought 
to beware of the woman's folly, who killed the 
hen that every morning laid her a golden egg, 
For, pray, what will become of the race of men 
in the next age, if we had nothing to truſt to, 
beſide the ſcrophulous, conſumptive productions 
furniſhed by our men of wit and pleaſure; when, 
having ſquandered away their vigour, health, and 
eltates, they are forced, by ſome diſagreeable mar- 
riage, to piece up their broken fortunes, and entail 
rottenneſs and politeneſs on their poſterity ? Now, 
here are ten thouſand. perſons reduced, by the 


D 3 wile: 
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wiſe regulations of Henry VIII. to the neceſſity 
of a low diet, and moderate exerciſe, who are the 
only great reſtorers of our breed; without which, 
the nation would, in an age or two, me one 
nn hoſpital. 

Another advantage propoſed by the aboliſhing 
of Chriſtianity, is, the clear gain of one day in 
ſeven, which is now entirely loſt, and conſequent- 
ly the kingdom one ſeventh leſs conſiderable in 
trade, buſineſs, and pleaſure ; beſides the loſs to 
the public of fo many ſtately ſtructures now in 
the hands of the clergy; which might be con- 


verted into play-houſes,' market-houſes, exchan- 


ges, common dormitories, and other public edi- 
Aces. 


I hope I ſhall be forgiven a hard word, if I call 


this a perfect cavil. I readily own there hath 


been an old cuſtom, time out of mind, for peo- 
ple to aſſemble in the churches every Sunday 
and that ſhops are ſtill frequently ſhut, in order, 
as it is conceived, to preſerve the memory of that 
ancient practice. But how this can prove a hin- 
drance to buſineſs or pleaſure, is hard to imagine. 
What if the men of pleaſure are forced, one day 
in the week, to game at home, inſtead of the 
chocolate-houſe ? Are not the taverns and coffee= 
houſes open ? Can there be a more convenient 
ſeaſon for taking a doſe of phyſic? Are fewer 
claps got upon Sundays than other days? Is not 
that the chief day for traders to ſum up the ac- 
counts of the week; and for lawyers to prepare 
their 
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their briefs? But I would fain know, how 1t can 
be pretended, that the churches are miſapplied? 


Where are more appointments and rendezvouſes 


of gallantry ? where more care to appear in the 
foremoſt box, with greater advantage of dreſs ? 
where more meetings for buſineſs? where more 
bargains driven. of all ſorts? and where ſo many 
conveniencies or incitements to ſleep? 

There is one advantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, propoſed by the aboliſhing of Chriſti- 
anity; That it will utterly extinguiſh parties a- 
mong us, by removing thoſe factious diſtinctions 
of High and Low Church, of Whig and Tory, 
Preſbyterian and Church of England ; which are 
now ſo many grievous clogs upon public proceed- 
ings, and are apt to diſpoſe men to prefer the gra- 
tifying themſelves, or depreſſing their adverſaries, 
before the moſt important intereſt of the ſtate. 

I confeſs, if it were certain, that ſo great an 
advantage would redound to the nation by this 
expedient, I would ſubmit, and be filent. But 
will any man ſay, that if the words whoring, 
drinking, cheating, lyirig, ftealing, were, by act of 
parliament, ejected out of the -Engliſh tongue 
and dictionaries, we ſhould all awake next morn- 
ing chaſte and temperate, honeſt and juſt, and 
lovers of truth? Is this a fair conſequence? Or, 
if 'the phyficians would forbid us. to pronounce 
the words, pox, gout, rheumatiſm, and ſtone, would 
that expedient ferve, like fo many zaliſmans, to 
deſtroy the diſeaſes themſelves? Are party and 

faction 
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faction rooted in mens hearts no deeper than 
phraſes borrowed from religion, or founded up- 
on no firmer principles? And is our language fo 
poor, that we cannot find other terms to expreſs 
them ? Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, 
ſuch ill nomenclators, that they cannot furniſh 
appellations for their owners? Will not Heydukes 
and Mamalukes, Mandarines and Patſhaws, or 
any other words formed at pleaſure, ſerve to di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe who are in the miniſtry, from o- 
thers who would be in it if they could ? What, 
for inſtance, is eaſier than to vary the form of 


ſpeech? and, inſtead of the word church, make 


it a queſtion in politics, whether the monument be 
in danger? Becauſe religion was neareſt at hand 
to furniſh a few convenient phraſes, is our inven- 
tion ſo barren, we can find no other? Suppoſe, 
for arguments ſake, that the Tories favoured Mar- 
garita, the Whigs Mrs. Tofts, and the Trimmers 
Valentini; * would not Margaritans, Toftians, 
and Valentinians, be very tolerable marks of di- 
ſtinction? The Praſini and Veniti, two molt vi- 
rulent factions in Italy, began (if I remember 
right) by a diſtinction of colours in ribbands: 
and we might contend, with as good a grace, a- 
bout the dignity of the blue and the green ; which 
would ſerve as properly to divide the court, the 
parliament, and the kingdom between them, as 
any terms of art whatſoever borrowed from reli- 
gion. 

* Italian ſingers then in vogue, Margarita was afterwards. 
marricd. to Dr. Pepuſche. 
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gion. And therefore I think there is little force 
in this objection againſt Chriſtianity, or proſpect 
of ſo great an advantage as is propoſed" in the a- 
boliſhing of it. 

It is again objected, as a very abſurd ridicul- 
ous cuſtom, That a ſet of men ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed, much leſs employed, and hired, to baw] one 
day in ſeven, againſt the lawfulneſs of thoſe me- 
thods moſt in uſe towards the purſuit of great- 
neſs, riches, and pleaſure, which are the conſtant 
practice of all men alive on the other fix. But 
this objection is, I think, a little unworthy ſo re- 
fined an age as ours. Let us argue this matter 
calmly. I appeal to the breaſt of any polite free- 
thinker, whether, in the purſuit of gratifying a 
predominant paſſion, he hath not always felt a 
wonderful incitement, by reflecting it was a 
thing forbidden: and therefore we ſee, in order 
to cultivate. this taſte, the wiſdom .of the nation 
hath taken ſpecial care, that the ladies ſhould be 
furniſhed with prohibited filks, and the men with 
prohibited wine. And, indeed, it were to be 
wiſhed, that ſome other prohibitions were pro- 
moted, in order to improve the pleaſures of the 
town, which, for want of ſuch expedients, be- 
gin already, as I am told; to flag and grow lan- 
guid, giving way daily to cruel infoads from the 
ſpleen. 

It is likewiſe propoſed, as a great advantage to 
the public, That if we once diſcard the ſyſtem of 
the goſpel, all religion will, of cuurſe, be baniſh- 
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ed for ever; and conſequently, along with it, 
thoſe grievous prejudices of education; which, 
under the names of virtue, rn honour, 


fuftice, and the like, are fo apt to diſturb the 


peace of human minds; and the notions where- 
of are ſo hard to be eradicated by right reaſon or 
free-thinking, ſometimes during the whole courſe 
of our lives. | 

Here, firſt, I obſerve how difficult it is to get 
rid of a phraſe, which the world is once grown 


fond of, though the occaſion that firſt produced 


it be entirely taken away. For ſeveral years paſt, 

if a man had but an ill-favoured noſe, the deep- 
thinkers of the age would, ſome way or other, 
contrive to impute the cauſe to the prejudice of 
his education. From this fountain are ſaid to be 
derived all our fooliſh notions of juſtice, piety, 
love of our country; all our opinions of God, or 
a future ſtate, heaven, hell, and the like: and 
there might formerly, perhaps, have been ſome 
pretence for this charge. But ſo effeCtual care 
hath been ſince taken to remove thoſe prejudices, 
by an entire change in the methods of education, 
that (with honour I mention it to our polite in- 
novators) the young gentlemen who are now on 
the ſcene, ſeem to have not the leaſt tincture 
left of thoſe infuſions, or ſtring of thoſe weeds : 
and, by conſequence, the reaſon for aboliſhing 


nominal Chriſtianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
ceaſed. 


Fot 
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For the reſt, it may perhaps admit a contro- 
verſy, whether the baniſhing all notions of reli- 
gion whatſoever would be convenient for the vul- 
gar. Not that I am, in the leaſt, of opinion 
with thoſe who hold religion to have been the 
invention of politicians, to keep the lower part 
of, the world in awe, by the fear of inviſible 
powers; unleſs mankind were then very different 
from what it is now: for I look upon the maſs 
or body of our people here in England to be as 
free-thinkers, that is to ſay, as ſtanch unbelievers, 
as any of the higheſt rank. But I conceive ſome 
ſcattered notions about a ſuperior power, to be of 
ſingular uſe for the common people, as furniſh- 
ing excellent materials to keep children quiet, 
when they grow peeviſh, and providing topics of 
amuſement in a tedious winter night. 

Laſtly, It is propoſed, as a ſingular advantage, 
That the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity will very 
much contribute to the uniting of Proteftants, by 
enlarging the terms of communion, ſo as to take 
in all ſorts of difſenters ; who are now ſhut out of 
the pale upon account of a few ceremonies, 
which all fides confeſs to be things indifferent: 
that this alone will effectually anſwer the great 
ends of a ſcheme for comprehenſion, by opening 
a large noble gate, at which all bodies may en- 
ter; whereas the chaffering with diſſenters, and 
dodging about this or the other ceremony, is but- 
like opening a few wickets, and leaving them at 
jar, by which no more than one can get in at a 
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time, and that not without ſtooping, and lideling, 
and ſqueezing his body. | 

To all this I anſwer, That there is one darling 
inclination of mankind, which uſually affects to 
be a retainer to religion, though ſhe be neither 


its parent, its godmother, or its friend; I mean 


the ſpirit of oppoſition, that lived * before 
Chriſtianity,, and can eaſily ſubſiſt without it. 
Let us, for inſtance, examine wherein the oppoſi- 
tion of ſectaries among us conſiſts. We ſhall 
find Chriſtianity to have no ſhare in it at all. 
Does the goſpel any where preſcribe a ſtarched, 
ſqueezed, countenance, a {tiff formal gait, a ſingu- 
larity of manners and habit, or any affected 
modes of ſpeech, different from the reaſonable 
part of mankind? Yet, if Chriſtianity do not 
lend its name to ſtand in the gap, and to employ 
or divert theſe humours, they muſt, of neceſſity, 
be ſpent in contraventions to the laws of the 


. Jand, and diſturbance of the public peace. 'There 


is a portion of enthuſiaſm aſſigned to every na- 
tion, which, if it hath not proper objects to wol k 
on, will burſt out, and ſet all in a flame. If the 
quiet of a ſtate can be bought by only flinging 
men a few ceremonies to deyour, it is a purchaſe 
no wiſe man would refuſe. Let the maſtiffs a- 


muſe themſelves about a ſheep's ſkin ſtuffed with 


hay, provided it will keep them from worrying | 
the flock. The inſtitution of convents abroad, 
ſeems, in one point, a ſtrain of great wiſdom ; 
there being few irregularities in human paſſions, 
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that may not have recourſe to vent themfelves in 
ſome of thoſe orders; which are fo many retreats 
for the ſpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, 
the ſilent, the politic, and the moroſe, to ſpend 
themſelves, and evaporate the noxious particles : 
for each of whom, we, in this iffand, are forced 
to provide ſeveral fects of religion, to keep them 
quiet. And whenever Chriftianity fhall be a- 
boliſhed, the legiffature muſt find ſome other 
expedient to employ and entertain them. For, 
what imports it, how large a gate you open, if 
there will be always left a number, who place a 
pride and a merit in refuſing to enter ? | 
_ Having thus confidered the moſt important ob- 
jections againſt Chriftianity, and the chief ad- 
vantages propoſed by the aboliſhing thereof; k 
ſhall now, with equal deference and ſubmiſſion! to 
wifer judgments, as before, proceed to mention a 
few inconveniencies that may happen, if the go- 
ſpel ſhould be repealed; which, perhaps, the 
projectors may not have ſufficiently conſidered. 
And, firſt, IJ am very ſenſible how much the 
gentlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to murmur, 
and be fhocked at the fight of ſo many daggled- 
tail parſons, who happen to fall in their'way, and 
offend their eyes. But, at the fame time, theſe 
wiſe reformers do not conſider, what an advan- 
tage and felicity it is, for great wits to be always 
provided with objects of ſcorn and contempt, in 
order to exerciſe and improve their talents, and 
divert their ſpleen from falling on each other, or 
Vo. II. E on 
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on themſelves ; eſpecially when all this, may be. 
done without the leaſt imaginable danger to their 
perſons. 

And, to urge another argument of a parallel na- 
ture: If Chriſtianity were once aboliſhed, how 
could the free - thinkers, the ſtrong reaſoners, and 
the men of profound learning, be able to find an- 


other ſubject ſo calculated, in all points, whereon 


to diſplay their abilities? What wonderful pro- 
ductions of wit ſhould we be deprived of, from 


thoſe, whoſe genius, by continual practice, hath. 


been wholly turned upon raillery and invectives 
againſt religion, and would therefore never be able 
to ſhine, or diſtinguiſh themſelves upon any other 
ſubject? We are daily complaining of the great 
decline of wit among us; and, would we take a- 
way the greateſt, perhaps the only topic we have 
left? Who would ever have ſuſpected Aſgil for 
a wit, or Toland for a philoſopher, if the inex- 
hauſtible ſtock of Chriſtianity had not been at 
hand to provide them with materials? What o- 


ther ſubject, through all art or nature, could have 
produced Tindal for a profound author, or fur- 


niſhed him with readers? It is the wiſe choice. 
of the ſubject, that alone adorns and diſtinguiſhes 
the writer. For, had an hundred ſuch pens as 
theſe been employed on the fide of religion, they 
would have immediately ſunk into ſilence and 
oblivion. | 
Nor do I think it wholly ride or my 
fears altogether imaginary, that the aboliſhing of 
Chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianity may perhaps bring the church in dan- 
ger, or at leaſt put the ſenate to the trouble of 
another ſecuring vote. I defire I may not be 
miſtaken. I am far from preſuming to affirm, or 
think, that the church is in danger at preſent, or 

as things now ſtand; but we know not how ſoon 
it may be ſo, when the Chriſtian religion is re- 
-pealed. As plaufible as this project ſeems, there 


may be a dangerous defign lurking under it. No- 


thing can be more notorious, than that the A- 
thei ſts Deifts, Socinians, Antitrinitarians, and other 
ſubdiviſions of free-thinkers, are perſons of httle 
zeal for the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment. 
Their declared opinion is for repealing the ſacra- 
mental teſt; they are very indifferent with regard 
to ceremonies; nor do they hold the jus divinum 
of Epiſcopacy. Therefore, this may be intended 
as one politic ſtep towards altering the conſtitu- 
tion of the church eſtabliſhed, and fetting up 
-Preſbytery in the ſtead z which J leave to be fur- 
ther confidered by thoſe at the helm. 

In the laſt place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that, by this expedient, we ſhall run 
into the evil we chiefly pretend to avoid; and 
that the aboliſhment of the Chrifian religion, 
will be the readieſt courſe we can take to intro- 
duce Popery. And I am the more inclined to 
this opinion, becauſe we know it hath been the 
conſtant practice of the Feſuits, to ſend over e- 
miſſaries, with inſtructions to perſonate them- 
ſelves members of the ſeveral prevailing ſects a- 
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mong us. 80 it is recorded, that they have, at 
ſundry times, appeared in the guiſe of Pre/byte- 
rians, Anabaptifis, Independents, and Quakers, ac- 
. cording as any of theſe were moſt in credit: ſo, 
ſince the faſhion hath been taken up, of exploding 
teligion, the Popzh miſſionaries have not been 
wanting to mix with the free · thinkers; among 
whom, Toland, the great oracle of the Antichri- 
Aians, is an Iriſh prieft, the ſon of an Iriſh prieſt ; 
and the molt learned and ingenious author of a 
book called the rights of the Chriſtian church, was, 
in a proper juncture, reconciled to the Romiſh 
faith ; whoſe true ſon, as appears by a hundred 
paſſages in this treatiſe, he ſtill continues. Per- 
haps I could add ſome others to the number: but 
the fact is beyond diſpute. And the reaſoning 
they proceed by, is right: for, ſuppoſing Chri- 
ſtianity to be extinguithed, the people will never 
be at eaſe till they find out ſome other method of 
worſhip; which will as infallibly produce ſu- 
perſtition, as ſuperſtition will end in Popery. 

And therefore, if, notwithſtanding all I have 
ſaid, it {till be thought neceſſary to have a bill 
brought in for repealing Chriſtianity, I would 
humbly offer an amendment, that, inſtead of the 
word Chriftianity, may be put religion in general; 
which, 1 conceive, will much better anſwer all 
the good ends propoſed by the projectors of it. 
For, as long as we leave in being a God, 
and his Providence, with all the neceſſary conſe- 
quences which curious and inquiſitive men _ 
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be apt to draw from ſuch premiſes; we do not 
ſtrike at the root of the evil, though we ſhould e- 
ver ſo effectually annihilate the preſent ſcheme of 
the goſpel. ' For, of what uſe is freedom of 
thought, if it will not produce freedom of action; 
which is the ſole end, how remote ſoever in ap- 
pearance, of all objections againſt Chriſtianity? 
and therefore, the free-thinkers conſider it as a 
ſort of edifice, wherein all the parts have ſuch a 
mutual dependence on each other, that, if you 
happen to pull out one ſingle nail, the whole fa- 
bric mult fall to the ground. This was happily 
expreſſed by him, who had heard of a text 
brought for proof of the Trinity, which, in an 
ancient manuſcript, 'was differently read; he 
thereupon immediately took the hint, and, by a 
ſudden deduQtion of a long ſorites*, moſt logical- 
ly concluded, Why, if it be as you ſay, I may 
lately whore and drink on, and defy the par- 
ion. From which, and many the like inſtances, 
ealy to be produced, I think nothing can be 
more manifeſt, than that the quarrel is not againſt 
any particular points of hard digeſtion in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, but againſt religion in general; 


which, by laying reſtraints on human nature, is 


ſuppoſed the great enemy to the freedom of 
thought and action. | 


E 3 | Upon 
A forites differs from a ſyllogilm, in that it takes only the 


minor propoſition. An example of this figure may be ſeen, 


Vol. VII. in John Bull, part 2. chap. 17. near tho end. Hawke. 
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Upon the whole, if it ſhall be thought for the 
benefit of church and ſtate, that Chriſtianity be 
aboliſhed ; I conceive, however, it may be more 
convenient to defer the execution to a time of - 
peace; and not venture, in this conjuncture, to 
diſoblige our allies; who, as it falls out, are all 
Chriſtians; and many of them, by the prejudices 
of their education, ſo bigotted, as to place a ſort 
of pride in the appellation. If, upon being re- 
jected by them, we are to truſt to an alliance 
with the Turk, we ſhall find ourſelves much de- 
ceived; for, as he is too remote, and generally 
engaged in war with the Perſian Emperor, ſo his 
people would be more ſcandalized at our infide- 
lity, than our Chriſtian neighbours. For, the 
Turks are not only ſtrict obſervers of religious 
worſhip, but, what is worſe, believe a God; 
which is more than is required of us, even while 
we preſerve the name of Chriſtians. 

To conclude : Whatever ſome may think of 
the great advantages to trade by this favourite 
ſcheme, I do yery much apprehend, that, in fix 
months time after the act is paſſed for the extir- 
pation of the goſpel, the Bank and Eaſt-India 
ſtock may fall, at leaſt, one per cent. And ſince 
that is fifty times more than ever the wiſdom of 
our age thought fit to venture for the preſervation 
of Chriſtianity, there is no reaſon we ſhould be 
at ſo great a lols, merely for the ſake of deſtroying 
it. 
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A Polzer for the ADVANCEMENT of 
RELIGION, and the REFORMATION of 
MANN ERS &. 


By a PERSON of QUALITY. 
Written in the year 1709. 


To the Counteſs of BERKELEY}. 
Map AM, | 


M Y intention, in prefixing your Ladyſhip's 
name, 1s not, after the common form, to 
deſire your protection of the following papers; 
which 


* The author appears in earneſt throughout this whole trea- 
tiſe; and the dedication, or introduction, is in a ſtrain of ſerious 


panegyric, which the Lady, to whom it is addreſſed, undoubt- 


edly deſerved. But, as the pamphlet is of the ſatirical kind, I 
am apt to imagine, that the Dean put a violence upon himſelf, 
in chuſing to appear candidly ſerious, rather than to ſmile, un- 


der bis uſual maſk of gravity. Methinks, upon theſe occaſions, | 


1 perceive him writing in ſhackles. Orrery. 

In the Project, &c. Dr. Swift appears in the character of a 
great inſpired prophet. He crieth aloud, he ſpareth not, he lifteth 
up his voice like a trumpet, Ia. lyiii. 1. He rebuketh all ranks 
of men, for their depravities and corruptions, their profaneneſs, 
their blaſphemy and irreligion. His diſcourſe he addrefleth unto- 
his ſovereign, and, beyond all contradiction, proveth it to be an 
important duty incumbent on all princes, to encourage and to 
enforce morals and religion, by exerting their utmoſt authority. 
He then applieth himſelf to the legiſlature, conjuring them to 
forward ſo noble a deſign, and to provide remedies againſt that 
torrent of iniquity, which, if not vigorouſly oppoſed, would cer- 
tainly increaſe, and never ſtop in its career, until it ſubverted the 
conſtitution. And, finally, he declares, in the prophetic ſtyle 
and fpirit, that a reformation of manners, and turning unto 
God, are the beſt natural, as well as religious means, to bring 
the war to an happy concluſion. Swift. 

+ This excellent Lady, was Elizabeth, the daughter of Bap- 


tiſt Noel, Viſcount Campden, and ſiller to Edward Earl of 
Gainſborough. Hauteſ. 
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which I take to be a very unreaſonable requeſt ; 
ſince, by being inſcribed to your Ladyſtip, though 
without your knowledge, and from a concealed 


hand, you cannot recommend them without fome 
ſuſpicion of partiality. My real deſign is, I con- 
feſs, the very ſame I have often deteſted in moſt 
dedications, that of publiſhing your praiſes to 
the world; not upon the ſubject. of your noble 
birth, for I know others as noble ; or of the great- 
neſs of your fortune, for I know others far great- 
er; or of that beautiful race, (the images of 
their parents,) which calls you mother 3 for even 
this may perhaps have been equalled in ſome o- 
ther age or country. Beſides, none of theſe ad- 
- vantages do derive any accompliſhments to the 
owners, but ſerve, at beſt, only to adorn what 
they really poſſeſs. What I intend, is your piety, 
truth, good ſenſe, and good nature, affability, and 
8 ; wherein I wiſh your Ladyſhip bad ma- 
ny equals, or any ſuperiors; and I with I could 
ſay, I knew them too; for then your Ladyſhip 
might have had a chance to eſcape this addreſs. 
In the mean time, I think it highly neceſſary, 


for the intereſt of virtue and religion, that the 


whole kingdom ſhould be informed in ſome parts 


of your character: for inſtance, That the eaſieſt 


and politeſt converſation, joined with the trueſt 
piety, may be obſerved in your Ladyſhip, in as 
great perfection as they were ever ſeen apart in 
any other perſon : 'That, by your prudence and 
management, under ſeveral diſadvantages, you 


bave 
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have preſerved the luſtre of that moſt noble fami- 
ly into which you are graffed, and which the un- 
meaſurable profuſion of anceſtors, for many ge- 
nerations, had too much echpſed : Then, how 
happily you perform every office of life, to which 
Providence hath called you; in the education of 
thoſe two incomparable daughters, whoſe conduct 
is ſo univerſally admired ; in every duty of a pru- 
dent, complying, affectionate wife; in that care 
which deſcends to the meaneſt of your domeſtics ; 
and, laſtly, in that endleſs bounty to the poor, 
and diſcretion where to diſtribute it. I inſiſt on 
my opinion, that it is of importance for the pu- 
blic, to know this, and a great deal more of your 
Ladyſhip; yet, whoever goes about to inform 
them, ſhall, inſtead of finding credit, perhaps be 
cenſured for a flatterer. To avoid fo uſual a re- 
proach, I declare this to be no dedication, but 
merely an introduction to a propoſal for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morals, by tracing, 
however imperfectly, ſome few lineaments in 
the character of a Lady, who hath ſpent all her 
life in the practice and promotion of both. 
Au G all the ſchemes offered to the public 
in this projecting age, I have obſerved, 
with ſome diſpleaſure, that there have never been 
any for the improvement of religion and morals : 
which, beſides the piety of the deſign, from the 
conſequence of ſuch a reformation in a future 
life, would be the beſt natural means for advan- 
cing 
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eing the public felicity of the ſtate, as well as 
the preſent happineſs of every individual. For 
as much as faith and morality are declined among 


us, I am altogether confident, they might, in a 


; ſhort time, and with no very great trouble, be 
. raiſed to as high a perfection as numbers are ca- 
pabl of receiving. Indeed the method is fo eaſy 
- and obvious, and ſome prefent opportunities fo 
good, that, in order to have this project reduced 
to practice, there ſeems to want nothing more 
than to put thoſe in mind, who, by their honour, 
duty, and intereſt, are chiefly concerned. 
But becauſe it is idle to propoſe remedies, be- 
fore we are aſſured of the diſeaſe, or to be in fear, 
till we are convinced of the danger; I ſhall firſt 
: ſhew, in general, that the nation is extremely 
- corrupted in religion and morals; and then I will 
offer a ſhort ſcheme for the reformation of both. 
As to the firſt, 1 know it is reckoned but a 
form of ſpeech, when divines complain of the 
' wickedneſs of the age. However, I believe, up- 
-on a fair comparifon with other times and coun- 
tries, it would be found an undoubted truth. 
For, firſt, to deliver nothing but plain matter 
of fact, without exaggeration or ſatire, I ſuppoſe 
it will be granted, that hardly one in an hundred 
among our people of quality or gentry, appears 
to act by any principle of religion; that great 
numbers of them do entirely diſcard it, and are 
ready to own their diſbelief of all revelation, in 
ordinary diſcourſe. Nor is the caſe much better 
2 | | among 
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among the vulgar, eſpecially in great towns, 
where the profaneneſs and ignorance of handi- 
craftſmen, ſmall traders, ſervants, and the like, 
are to a degree very hard to be imagined greater. 
Then it is obſerved abroad, that no race of mor- 
tals bath ſo little ſenſe of religion, as the Engliſh 
ſoldiers. To confirm which, I have been often 
told by great officers of the army, that, in the 
whole compaſs of their acquaintance, they could 
not recollect three of their profeſhon, who ſeem-" 
ed to regard or believe one ſyllable of the goſpel.” 
And the ſame at leaſt may be affirmed of the 
fleet. The conſequences of all which, upon the 
actions of men, are equally manifeſt. They ne- 
ver go about, as in former times, to hide or pal- 
liate their vices, but expoſe them freely to view, 
like any other common occurrences of life, with- 
out the leaſt reproach from the world or them- 
ſelves. For inſtance, any man will tell you, he 
intends to be drunk this evening, or was ſo laſt 
night, with as little ceremony or ſcruple, as he 
would tell you the time of the day. He will let 
you know he is going to a wench, or that he has 
got a clap, with as much indifferency as he would 
a piece of public news. He will ſwear, curſe, 
or blaſpheme, without the leaſt paſſion or provo- 
cation, And, though all regard for reputation is 
not quite laid aſide in the other ſex, it is how- 
ever at ſo low an ebb, that very fe among them 
ſeem to think virtue and conduct of any neceſſity 
for preſerving it. If this be not ſo, how comes 
| | 5 - 88 
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it to paſs, that women of tainted reputations find 
the ſame countenance and reception in all public 
places, with thoſe of the nieeſt virtue, who pay 


and receive viſits from them, without any manner 


of ſcruple? Which proceeding, as it is not very 
old among us, ſo I take it to be of moſt perni - 
cious conſequence. It looks like 4 ſort of com- 
pounding between virtue and vice; as if a wo- 
man were allowed to be vicious, provided ſhe be 
not a profligate z as if there were a certain point 
where gallantry ends, and infamy begins; or that 
an hundred criminal amours were not as pardon- 
able as half a ſcore. 

Beſides thoſe corruptions Ae 1 mentioned, 
it would be endleſs to enumerate ſuch as ariſe 
from the exceſs of play or gaming; the cheats, 
the quarrels, the oaths and blaſphemies among 
the men; among the women, the negle& of 
houſhold affairs, the unlimited freedoms, the in- 
decent paſſion z and, laſtly, the known inlet to all 
lewdneſs, when, after an ill run, the perſon muſt 
anſwer the defects of the purſe: the rule on ſuch 
occaſions. holding true in play, as it does in law, 
Dued non habet in crumena, luat in corpore. 

But all theſe are trifles in compariſon, if we 
ſtep into other ſcenes, and conſider the fraud and 
cozenage of trading men and ſhopkeepers ; that 
inſatiable gulf of injuſtice and oppreſſion, the 
law ; the open traffic of all civil and military em- 
ployments, (I wiſh it reſted there *,) without the 


leaſt 


* Perhaps the author intended to intimate that 1 it extended to 
eccleſiaſtical. Hawhkeſ. 
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leaſt regard to merit or qualifications; the cor- 
rupt management of men in office, the many de- 
teſtable abuſes in chuſing thoſe who repreſent the - 
people, with the management of intereſts and 
factions among the repreſentatives; to which I 
muſt be bold to add, the ignorance of ſome of 
the lower clergy, the mean ſervile temper of o- 
thers, the pert pragmatical demeanour of ſeveral 
young ſtagers in divinity, upon their firſt produ- 
cing themſelves into the world, with many other 
circumſtances needleſs, or rather invidious to 
mention; which, falling in with the corruptions 
already related, have, however unjuſtly, almoſt 
rendered the whole order contemptible. 

This is a ſhort view of the general depravities 
among us, without entering into particulars, 
which would be an endleſs labour. Now, as u- 
niverſal and deep-rooted as theſe appear to be, I 
am utterly deceived, if an effectual remedy might 
not be applied to moſt of them; neither am I at 
preſent upon a wild ſpeculative projet, but ſuch 
a one as may be eaſily put in execution. 

For, while the prerogative of giving all em- 
ployments continues in the crown, either imme- 
diately, or by ſubordination, it is in the power of 
the prince to make piety and virtue become the 
faſhion of the age, if, at the ſame time, he would 
make them neceſſary qualifications ſor favour and 
preferment. 

It is clear, from preſent experience, that the 
bare example of the beſt prince will not have any 

Vol. II. F mighty 
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mighty influence, where the age is very corrupt. 
For, when was there ever a better prince on the 
throne than the preſent Queen ? I do not talk of 
her talent for government, her love of the people, 
or any other qualities that are purely regal; but 
her piety, charity, temperance, - conjugal love, 
and whatever other virtues do beſt adorn a pri- 
vate life; wherein, without queſtion or flattery, 
the hath no ſuperior : yet neither will it be ſatire, 
or peeviſh invective, to affirm, that infidelity and 
vice are not much diminiſhed ſince her coming 
to the erown; nor will, in probability, till more 
effectual remedies be provided. 

Thus human nature ſeems to ly under the diſ- 
advantage, that the example alone of a vicious 
prince, will, in time, corrupt an age, but the ex- 
ample of a good one will not be ſufficient to re- 
form it, without further endeavours. Princes 
muſt therefore ſupply this defect, by a vigorous 
exerciſe of that authority which the law has left 
them, by making it every man's intereſt and ho- 
nour to cultivate religion and virtue, by render- 
ing vice a diſgrace, and the certain ruin to pre- 
ferment or pretenſions: all which they ſhould 
firſt attempt in their own courts and families. 
For inſtance, might not the Queen's domeſtics of 
the middle and lower ſort, be obliged, upon pe- 
nalty of ſuſpenſion, or loſs of their employments, 
to a conſtant weekly attendance on the ſervice of 
the church; to a decent behaviour in it; to re- 
coeive the ſacrament four times a- year; to avoid 

ſwearing, 
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ſwearing, and irreligious profane diſcourſes, and 
to the appearance, at leaſt, of temperance and 
chaſtity? Might not the care of all this be com- 
mitted to the ſtrict inſpection of proper officers ? 
Might not thoſe of higher rank, and nearer acceſs 
to her Majeſty, receive her own commands to the 
ſame purpoſe, and be countenanced or disfavour- 
ed according as they obey ? Might not the Queen 
lay her injunCtions on the biſhops, and other 
great men of undoubted piety, to make diligent 
enquiry, and give her notice, if any perſon 
about her ſhould happen to be of libertine 
principles or morals? Might not all thoſe who 
enter upon any office in her Majeſty's family, be 
obliged to take an oath parallel with that againſt 
ſimony, which is adminiſtered to the clergy ? It 
is not to be doubted, but that, if theſe, or the like 
proceedings, were duly obſerved, morality and re- 
ligion would ſoon become faſhionable court-vir= 
tues, and be taken up as the only methods to get. 
or keep employments there; which alone would 


have mighty influence upon many of the nobility 
and principal gentry. 


But if the like methods were purſued, as far as 
poſſible, with regard to thoſe who are in the 
great employments of ſtate, it is hard to conceive 
how general a reformation they might, in time, 
produce among us. For if piety and virtue were 
once reckoned qualifications neceflary to prefer- 
ment, every man thus endowed, when put into 
great ſtations, would readily imitate the Queen's 
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example, in the diſtribution of all offices in his 
diſpoſal ; eſpecially if any apparent tranſgreſſion, 


through favour or partiality, would be imputed 


to him for a miſdemeanor, by which he muft 
certainly forfeit his favour and ſtation. And 
there being ſuch great numbers in employment, 
icattered through every town and county in this 
kingdom; if all theſe were exemplary in the con- 
duct of their lives, things would ſoon take a new 
face, and religion receive a mighty encourage- 


ment. Nor would the public weal be leſs ad- 


vanced; ſince, of nine offices in ten that are ill 
executed, the defect is not in capacity or under- 
ſtanding, but in common honeſty. I know no 
employment, for which piety diſqualifies any 
man: and if it did, I doubt the objection would 
not be very ſeaſonably offered at preſent; becauſe 
it is perhaps too juſt a reflection, that, in the diſ- 
poſal of places, the queſtion, whether a perſon be 


fit for what he is recommended to? is generally 


the laſt that is thought on, or regarded. 

I have often imagined, that ſomething parallel 
to the office of cenſors anciently in Rome, would 
be of mighty uſe among us, and could be eafily 
hmited from running into any exorbitances. 'The 


Romans underſtood liberty at leaft as well as we, 


were as jealous of it, and, upon every occafion, 
as bold afferters : yet I do not remember to have 
read any great complaints of the abuſes in that 
office among them; but many admirable effects 
of it are left upon record. There are ſeveral per- 
nicious 
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nicious vices frequent and notorious among us, 
that eſcape or elude the puniſhment of any law 
we have yet invented, or have had no law at all. 
againſt them; ſuch as atheiſm, drunkenweſs,. 
fraud, avarior, and ſeveral others; which, by this: 
inſtitution, wiſely regulated, might be much re- 
formed. Suppoſe, for inftance, that itinerary: 
commiſſioners were appointed to inſpect, every 
where throughout the kingdom, into the conduct 
(at leaſt) of men in office, with reſpect to their 
morals and religion, as well as their abilities; to 
receive the complaints and informations that 
ſhould be offered againſt them, and make their 
report here upon oath, to the court or the mini- 
ſtry, who ſhould reward or puniſh. accordingly. 
I avoid entering into the particulars of this, or any 
other ſcheme; which, coming from a private 
hand, might be liable to many defects, but would 
ſoon be digeſted by the wiſdom of the nation. 
And, ſurely, fix thouſand pounds a-year would 
not be ill laid out among as many commiſſioners 
duly. qualified,, who, in three divifions, ſhould be: 
perſonally obliged. to take their yearly circuits for 
that purpoſe. 

But this. is beſide my preſent deſign ;: which 
was only to ſhew. what degree of reformation is: 
in the power of the Queen,, without the interpo- 
ſition. of the legiſlature 3, and which her Majeſty” 
is, without queſtion, obliged in conſcience. to en- 
deavour by her at as much as ſhe doth by- 
her practice. 
25 It: 
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It will be eaſily granted, that the example of 
this great town hath a mighty influence over the 
whole kingdom ; and it is as manifeſt, that the 
town is equally influenced by the court, and the 
miniſtry, and thoſe who, by their employments 
or their hopes, depend upon them. Now, if, un- 
der ſo excellent a princeſs as the preſent Queen, 
we would ſuppoſe a family ſtrictly regulated, as 
I have above propoſed ; a miniſtry where every 
| Gngle perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety; if we 
Thould ſuppoſe all great offices of ſtate and law 
filled after the ſame manner, and with ſuch as 
were equally diligent in chuſing perſons, who, in 
their ſeveral ſubordinations, would be obliged to 
follow the examples of their ſuperiors, under the 
penalty of lofs of favour and place; will not every 
body grant, that the empire of vice and irreligion 
would be ſoon deftroyed in this great metropolis, 
and receive a terrible blow through the whole i- 
Hand, which hath ſo great an intercourſe with it, 
and fo much affects to follow its faſhions ? 

For, if religion were once underſtood to be the 
neceſſary ſtep to favour and preferment, can it be 
imagined that any man would openly offend a- 
gainſt it, who had the leaſt regard for his reputa- 
tion or his fortune? There is no quality ſo con- 
trary to any nature, which men cannot affect, and 
put on upon occaſion, in order to ſerve an inte- 
reſt, or gratify a prevailing paſſion. 'The proudeſt 
man will perfonate humility, the moroſeſt learn 
to flatter, the lazieſt will be ſedulous and active, 
8 where 
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where he is in purſuit. of what he hath much at 
heart : how ready, therefore, would moſt men be 
to ſtep into the paths of virtue and piety, if they 
infallibly led to favour and fortune ! 

If ſwearing and profaneneſs, ſcandalous and a- 
vowed lewdneſs, exceflive gaming and intemper- 
ance, were a little diſcountenanced in the army, 
I cannot readily ſee what ill conſequences could 
be apprehended. If gerttlemen of that profeſſion 
were at leaſt obliged to ſome external decorum in 
their conduct; or even if a profligate life and 
character were not a means of advancement, and 
the appearance of piety a moſt infallible hinder- 
ance, it is impoſhble the corruptions there, ſhould 
be fo univerſal and exorbitant. I have been aſ- 
ſured by ſeveral great officers, that no troops a- 
broad are ſo ill diſciplined as the Engliſh ; which 
cannot well be otherwiſe, while the common fſol- 
diers have perpetually before their eyes, the viti- 
ous example of their leaders; and it is hardly 
poſſible for thoſe to commit any crime, whereof 
theſe are not infinitely more guilty, and with leſs. 
temptation. 

It is commonly 4 upon the gentlemen 
of the army, that the beaſtly vice of drinking to 
exceſs, hath been lately, from their example, re- 
ſtored among us; which, for ſome years before, 
was almoſt dropt in England. But, whoever the 
introducers were, they have ſucceeded to a mi- 
racle; many of the young nobility and gentry 
are already become great Proficients, and are un- 

der 
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der no manner of concern to hide their talent, 
but are got beyond all ſenſe of ſhame, or fear of 


i? reproach. 

4 This might ſoon. be remedied, if the Queen 
jd would think fit to declare, that no young perſon 
60 of quality whatſoever, who was notoriouſly ad- 
A dicted to that, or any other vice, ſhould be capable 
+ of her favour, or even admitted into her preſence; 
br with poſitive command to her miniſters, and o- 


thers in great office, to treat them in the ſame 
manner: after which, all men who had any re- 
+ gard for their reputation, or any proſpect of pre- 
ferment, would avoid their commerce. This 
would quickly make that vice ſo ſcandalous, that 
thoſe who could not ſubdue, would at leaſt en- 
deavour to diſguiſe it. 

1 By the like methods, a ſtop might be put to 
that ruinous practice of deep gaming: and the 
reaſon why it prevails ſo much, is, becauſe a 
11 treatment, directiy oppoſite in every point, is made 
"Fg ule of to promote it; by which means, the laws 
4 enacted againſt this abuſe, are wholly eluded. 
= It cannot be denied, that the want of ſtrict diſ- 
* cipline in the univerſities hath been of pernicious 
ks, þ conſequence to the youth of this nation, who are 
4 there almoſt left entirely to their own manage- 
. ment, eſpecially thoſe among them of better qua- 
lity and fortune; who, becauſe they are not un- 
der a neceſſity of making learning their mainte- 
nance, are eaſily allowed to paſs their time, and 


take their degrees wit® little or no improvement. 
| Than 
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Than which, there cannot well be a greater ab- 
ſurdity. For, if no advancement of knowledge 
can be had from thoſe places, the time there 
ſpent, is at beſt utterly loſt ; becauſe every orna- 
mental part of education is better taught elſe- 
where. And as for keeping youths out of harm's 
way, I doubt, where fo many of them are got 
together, at full liberty of doing what they pleaſe, 
it will not anſwer the end. But whatever abuſes, 
corruprions, or deviations from ſtatutes have crept 
into the univerſities, through neglect or length of 
time, they might in a great degree be reformed, 
by ſtrict injunctions from court (upon each par- 
ticular) to the viſitors and heads of houſes; be- 
fides the peculiar authority the Queen may have 
in ſeveral colleges, whereof her predeceffors were 
the founders. And, among other regulations, it 
would be very convenient to prevent the exceſs 
of drinking, with that ſcurvy cuſtom among the 
lads, and parent of the former vice, the taking 
of tobacco, where it is not abſolutely neceſſary in 
point of health. 

From the univerſities, the young nobility, and 
others of great fortunes, are ſent for early up to 
town, for fear of contraCting any airs of pedantry 
by a college-education. Many. of the younger 
gentry retire to the inns of court, where they are 
wholly left to their own difcretion. And the 
conſequence of their remiſſneſs in education, ap- 
pears, by obſerving, that nine in ten of thoſe who 
riſe in the church or the churt, the law or the 

army, 
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army, are younger brothers, or new men, whoſe 
narrow fortunes have forced them _ induſtry 
and application. 

As for the inns of court, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
2 them to be much degenerated, they muſt needs 
5 be the worſt inſtituted ſeminaries in any Chriſtian 


Vy country; but whether they may be corrected 
A without interpoſition of the legiſlature, I have 
bo not ſkill enough to determine. However, it is 
1 certain, that all wiſe nations have agreed in the 
13 neceſſity of a ſtrict education; which conſiſted, 
4 among other things, in the obſervance of moral 


duties, eſpecially juſtice, temperance, and chaſti- 


* ty, as well as the knowledge of arts, and bodily 
f exerciſes. But all theſe, among us, are lavghed 
99 | out of doors. 
i tg Without the leaſt intention to offend the cler- 
* gy, I cannot but think, that, through a miſtaken 
. | notion and practice, they prevent themſelves from 
i? doing much ſervice, which otherwiſe might lie in 
: their power, to religion and virtue: I mean, by 
x affecting ſo much to converſe with each other, 
"6 and caring ſo little to mingle with the laity. 


They have their particular clubs, and particular 


"4 coffeehouſes, where they generally appear in cluſ- 
la ters. A ſingle divine dares hardly ſhew his per- 
* ſon among numbers of ſine gentlemen; or if he 
af happens to fall into ſuch company, he is ſilent 
15 and ſuſpicious, in continual apprehenſion that 
. ſome pert man of pleaſure ſhould break an un- 
$ mannerly jeſt, and render him ridiculous. Now, 
bw I take 


0 
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I take this behaviour of the clergy to be juſt as 
reaſonable, as if the phyſicians ſhould agree to 
ſpend their time in viſiting one another, or their 
ſeveral apothecaries, and leave their patients to 

ſhift for themſelves. In my humble opinion, the 
clergy's buſineſs lies entirely among the laity : 

neither is there, perhaps, a more effectual way to 
forward the ſalvation of mens ſouls, than for ſpi- 
ritual perſons to make themſelves as agreeable as 
they can in the converſations of the world; for 
which a learned education gives them great ad- 
vantage, if they would pleaſe to improve and ap- 
ply it. It ſo happens, that the wen of pleaſure, 
who never go to church, nor uſe themſelves to 
read books of devotion, form their ideas of the 
clergy from a few poor ſtrollers they often ob- 
ſerve in the ſtreets, or ſneaking out of ſome per- 
ſon of quality's houſe, where they are hired by 
the lady at ten ſhillings a-month : while thoſe of 
better figure and parts, do ſeldom appear to cor- 
rect theſe notions. And, let ſome reaſoners 
think what they pleaſe, it is certain, that men 
muſt be brought to eſteem and love the clergy, 
before they can be perſuaded to be in love with 
religion. No man values the beſt medicine, if 
adminiſtered by a phyſician whoſe perſon he hates 
or deſpiſes. If the clergy were as forward to ap- 
pear in all companies, as other gentlemen, and 
would a little ſtudy the arts of converſation, to 
make themſelves agreeable, they might be wel- 


come to every party, where there was the leaſt 
regard 
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regard for politeneſs or good ſenſe ; and conſe- 
quently prevent a thouſand vitious or profane diſ- 


- courſes, as well as actions: neither would men 


of underſtanding complain, that a clergyman was 
a conſtraint upon the company, becauſe they 
could not ſpeak blaſphemy, or obſcene jeſts before 
him. While the people are fo jealous of the 
clergy's ambition, as to abhor all thoughts of the 
return of ecclefiaſtic diſcipline among them, I do 
not ſee any other method left for men of that 
function to take, in order to reform the world, 
than by uſing all honeſt arts to make themſelves 


acceptable to the laity. This, no doubt, is part 


of that wiſdom of the ſerpent, which the author 
of Chriſtianity directs; and is the very method 
uſed by St. Paul, who became all things to all men, 


to the Fewws a Few, and a Greek to the Greeks. 


How to remedy theſe inconveniences, may be 

a matter of ſome difficulty ; fince the clergy ſeem 
to be of an opinion, that this humour of ſeque- 
ſtering themſelves, is a part of their duty; nay, 
as I remember, they have been told ſo by ſome 
of their biſhops in their paſtoral letters, particu- 
larly by one * among them of great merit and 
diſtinction; who yet, in his own practice, hath 
all his life-time taken a courſe directly contrary. 
But I am deceived, if an awkward ſhame, and 
fear of ill uſage from the laity, have not a greater 
ſhare in this miſtaken conduct, than their own 
inclinations. However, if the outward profeſſion 
CT of 

* Suppoſed to be Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
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of religion and virtue were once in practice and 
countenance at court, as well as among all men 
in office, or who have any hopes or dependence 
for preferment, a good treatment of the clergy 
would be the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a re- 
formation; and they would ſoon be wife enough 
to ſee their own duty and intereſt, in qualifying 
themſelves for lay converſation, when once they 
were out of fear of being choked by ee 
profaneneſs. 4453.8 

There is one further Hetublatce upon this 
occaſion, which I know not whether it will be 
very orthodox to mention. The clergy are the 
only ſet of men among us, who conſtantly wear 
a diſtinct habit from others: the conſequence of 
which (not in reaſon, but in fact) is this, that as 
long as any ſeandalous perſons appear in that 
dreſs, it will continue, in ſome degree, a general 
mark of contempt. Whoever happens to ſee a 


ſcoundrel in a. gown, reeling home at midnight, 


(a ſight neither frequent or miraculous,) is apt to 
entertain an ill idea of the whole order, and at 
the ſame time to be extremely comforted in his 
own vices. Some remedy might be put to this, 
if thoſe ſtraggling gentlemen, who come up to 
town to ſeek their fortunes, were fairly diſmiſſed 
to the Weſt Indies; where there is work enough, 
and where ſome better proviſion ſhould be made 
for them, than I doubt there is at preſent. Or, 
what if no perſon were allowed to wear the ha- 


bit, who had not ſome preferment in the Oy 
Vol.. II. or 
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or at leaſt ſome” temporal fortune ſufficient to 
keep him out of contempt ? though, in my opi- 
nion, it were infinitely better, if all the clergy 
(except the biſhops) were permitted to appear 
like other men of the graver ſort, unleſs at thoſe 
ſeaſons when they are e doing the buſineſs of their 
function. | > off 

There is one abuſe in this town, which won- 
derfully contributes to the promotion of vice; 
that ſuch men are often put into the commiſſion 
of the peace, whoſe intereſt it is, that virtue 
ſhould be utterly banithed from among us; who 
maintain, or at leaſt enrich themſelves by encou- 
raging the groſſeſt immoralities; to whom all the 
bawds of the ward pay contribution for ſhelter. 


and protection from the laws. Thus theſe wor- 


thy magiſtrates, inſtead of leſſening enormities, 
are the occaſion of juſt twice as much debauchery 
as there would be without them. For thoſe in- 
famous women are forced upon doubling their 
work and induſtry,” to anſwer double charges, of 
paying the juſtice, and ſupporting themſelves ; 
like thieves: who eſcape the gallows, and are let 
out to ſteal, in order to diſcharge the gaoler's 
fees. | 

It is not to de Sören but the Queen and 
miniſtry might eaſily redreſs this abominable 
grievance, by enlarging the number of juſtices 
of the peace, by endeavouring to chuſe men of 
virtuous principles, by admitting none who have 


not confiderable * perhaps, by receiving 
into 
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into the number, ſome of the moſt eminent cler- 
gy : then, by forcing all of them, upon ſevere, pe- 
nalties, to act when there is occaſion, and not 
permitting any who are offered; to refuſe the com- 
miſſion. But, in theſe two laſt caſes, which are 
very material, I doubt there will be nog of * 
legiſlature. | | 1212084 

The reformation of the ſtage i is entirely i in the 
power of the Queen; and, in the conſequences it 
hath upon the minds of young people, doth very 
well deſerve the ſtricteſt care. Beſides the inde- 
cent and profane paſſages; beſides the perpetual 
turning into. ridicule the. very function of the 
prieſthood, with other irregularities, in moſt 
modern comedies, which have been often objec- 
ted to them; it is worth obſerving the diſtributive 
juſtice of the authors, which is conſtantly applied 
to the puniſhment of virtue, and the reward of 


vice; directly oppoſite to the rules of their beſt 


critics, as well as to the practice of dramatic poets 
in all other ages and countries. For example, 
a country '{quire, who is repreſented with no 
other vice but that of being a clown, and having 
the provincial accent upon his tongue, which is 
neither a fault, nor in his power to remedy, muſt 
be condemned to marry a caſt wench, or a cracked 
chambermaid. On the other fide, a rake- hell of 


the town, whoſe character is ſet off with no other 


accompliſhment; but exceſſive prodigality, pro- 
faneneſs, intemperance, and luſt, is rewarded 
with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, 
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which his vices had almoſt ruined. And as, in a 


tragedy, the hero is reprefented to have obtained 
many victories, in order to raife his character in 
the minds of the ſpectators; ſo the hero of a co- 
medy is repreſented to have been victorious in all 
his intrigues, for the ſame reaſon. 1 do not re- 
member, that our Engliſh poets ever ſuffered a 
criminal amour to ſucceed upon the ſtage, till the 
reign of King Charles II. Ever fince that time, 
the alderman is made a cuckold, the deluded vir- 
gin 18 debauched, and adultery and fornication are 
ſuppoſed to be committed behind the ſcenes, as 
part of the action. Theſe, and many more cor- 


tuptions of the theatre, peculiar to our age and 


nation, need continue no longer, than while the 
court is content to connive at, or neglect them. 
Surely, a penfion would not be ill employed on 


ſome men of wit, learning, and virtue, who 


might have power to ſtrike out every offenſive or 
unbecoming paſſage from plays already written, 
as well as thoſe that may be offered to the ſtage 
for the future. By which, and other wiſe regu- 
lations, the theatre might become a very innocent 
and uſeful diverſion, inſtead of being a ſcandal 


and reproach to our religion and country. 


Tze propoſals I have hitherto made for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, are ſuch as 
come within the reach of the adminiſtration; 
ſuch as à pious actire prince, with a ſteady reſo- 
lution, might ſoon bring to effect. Neither am 
1 aware of any objections to be raiſed gn. 

| What 
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what I have advanced; unleſs it ſhould. be 
thought, that the making religion a ; neceſſary. 
ſtep to intereſt and favour, might increaſe hypo- 
criſy among us: and I readily believe it would. 
But if one in twenty ſhould be brought over to 
true piety, by this or the like methods, and the 
other nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage 
would ſtill be great. Beſides, hypocriſy is much 
more eligible, than open infidelity and vice: it 
wears the livery, of religion; it acknowledges her. 
authority, and is cautious of giving ſcandal. Nay, 
a long continued. diſguiſe is too great a conſtraint. 
upon human nature, eſpecially an Engliſh diſpo- 

ſition. Men would leave off their vices out of 
mere wearineſs, rather than undergo the toil and 
hazard, and perhaps the expence, of practiſing. 
them perpetually in private. And I believe it is 
often with religion, as it is with love; which, 
by much diſſembling, at laſt grows real. 

All other projects to this great end, have proved 
hitherto ineffectual. Laws againſt immorality 
have not been executed; and proclamations oc- 
caſionally iſſued out to inforce them, are wholly 
unregarded, as things of form. Religious ſocie- 
ties, though begun with excellent intention, and: 
by perſons of true piety, are ſaid, I know not 
whether truly or no, to have dwindled into fac- 
tious clubs, and grown a trade to-enrich little 
knaviſh informers of the meaneſt rank, ſuch as 
common conſtables, and broken ſhopkeepers. 
And that ſome effectual attempt ſhould be made 
toward ſuch a reformation, is perhaps more ne- 
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ceſſary than people commonly apprehend; be- 
cauſe the ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by 
an univerſal degeneracy of manners, and con- 
tempt of religion; which is entirely our caſe at 


| ene | 


t 
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:i Nebthev 1s this a matter to be deteted, till a 
mots convenient time of peace and . A 
reformation in mens faith and morals, is the beſt 
natural, as well as religious means, to bring the 
war to a good concluſion: becauſe, if men in truſt 
performed their duty for conſcience ſake, affairs 
would not ſuffer through fraud, falſehood, and 
neglect, as they now perpetually do. And if 
they believed a God, and his Providence, and acted 
accordingly, they might reaſonably hope for his 


divine aſſiſtance in ſo juſt a cauſe as ours. 


Nor could the majeſty of the Englith crown 
appear, upon any occaſion, in greater luſtre, ei- 
ther to foreigners or ſubjects, than by an admi- 
niſtration, which, producing ſuch great effects, 
would diſcover ſo much power. And power be- 
ing the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot ſo well gratify it in any thing, as 
a ſtrict execution of the Jaws. 

Beſides, all parties would be obliged to cloſe 
with ſo good a work as this, for their own repu- 
tation. Neither is any expedient more likely to 
unite them. For the moſt violent partymen I 

have 
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have ever obſetved, are ſuch as, in the conduct 
of their lives, have diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of reli- 
gion and morality z and when all ſuch are laid 
aſide, at leaſt thoſe among them who ſhall be 
found incorrigible, it will be a matter perhaps of 
no great difficulty to reconcile the reſt. 

The many corruptions at preſent in every branch 
of buſineſs, are almoſt inconceivable. I have 
heard it computed by ſkilful perſons, that of fix 
millions raiſed every year for the ſervice of the 
public, oneſthird, at leaſt, is ſunk and intercept- 
ed through the ſeveral claſſes and ſubordinations 
of artful men in office, before the remainder is 
applied to the proper uſe. This is an accidental 
ill effect of our freedom. And while ſuch men 
are in truſt, who have no check from within, nor 
any views but towards their intereſt, there 1s no 
other fence againſt them, but the certainty of 
being hanged upon the firſt diſcovery, by the ar- 
bitrary will of an unlimited monarch, or his vi- 
zier. Among us, the only danger to be appre- 
hended, 1s the loſs of an employment ; and that 
danger is to be eluded a thouſand ways. Belides, 
when fraud is great, it furniſhes weapons to de- 
fend itſelf : and, at worſt, if the crimes be fo fla- 
grant, that a man is laid aſide out of perfect ſhame, 
(which rarely happens,) he retires loaded with 
the ſpoils of the nation; et fruitur diis iratts. I 
could name a commiſſion, where ſeveral perſons, 
out of a falary of five hundred pounds, without 
other viſible revenues, have always lived at the 

| rate 
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rate of two thouſand, and laid out forty or fifty 


| thouſand upon purchaſes of land or annuities. An 


hundred other inſtances of the ſame kind might 
eaſily be produced. What remedy therefore can 
be found againſt ſuch grievances in a conſtitution 
like ours, but to bring religion into countenance, 
and encourage thoſe, who, from the hope of fu- 
ture reward, and dread of future puniſhment, will 
be moved to act with juſtice and integrity? 

. This is not to be accompliſhed any other way, 
than by introducing religion, as much as poſſible, 


to be the turn and faſhion of the age; which on- 


ly lies in the power of the adminiſtration 3 the 
prince with utmoſt ſtriftneſs regulating the court, 
the miniſtry, and other perſons in great employ- 
ment; and theſe, by their example and authority, 
reforming all who have dependence on them. 

It is certain, that a reformation ſucceſsfully car- 
ried on in this great town, would, in time, ſpread 
itſelf over the whole kingdom; ſince moſt of the 
conſiderable youth paſs here that ſeaſon of their 
lives, wherein the ſtrongeſt impreſſions are made, 


in order to improve their education, or advance 


their fortune; and thoſe among them who return 
into their ſeveral countries, are ſure to be followed 
and imitated, as the greateſt patterns of wit and 
good-breeding. 

And if things were once in this train; that is, if 
virtue and religion were eſtabliſhed as the neceſ- 
ſary titles to reputation and preferment, and if vice 
and r were not only loaden with infamy, 

but. 
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but made the infallible ruin of all mens preten- 
ſions; our duty, by becoming our intereſt, would 
take root in our natures, and mix with the very 
genius of our people; ſo that it would not be ea- 
ly for the example of one wicked prince to un 
us back to our former corruptions. c 
I have confined myſelf (as it is before obſerved) 
to thoſe methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince limited hke 
ours, by a ſtrict execution of the laws already in 
force. And this is enough for a project that comes 
without any name or recommendation; I doubt 
a great deal more, than will be ſuddenly reduced 
into practice. Though, if any diſpoſition ſhould 
appear towards ſo good a work, it is cer- 
tain, that the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative power 
would be neceffary to make it more complete. 
I will inſtance only a few particulars. 
In order to reform the vices of this town, which, 
as we have ſaid, hath ſo mighty an influence on 
the whole kingdom, it would be very inſtrumen- 
tal to have a law made, that all taverns and ale- 
houſes ſhould be obliged to diſmiſs their compa- 
ny by twelve at night, and ſhat up their doors; 
and that no woman ſhould be ſuffered to enter 
any tavern or alehouſe, upon any pretence what- 
ſoever. It is eaſy to conceive, what a number of 
ill conſequences ſuch a law would prevent; the 
miſchiefs of quarrels, and lewdneſs, and thefts, 
and midnight-brawls, the difeaſes of intempe- 
rance and venery, and a thouſand other evils need- 
len 
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leſs to mention. Nor would it be amiſs, if the 
maſters of thoſe. public houſes were obliged, up- 


on the ſevereſt penalties, to give only a propor- 
tioned quantity of drink to every company; and 


when he found his gueſts diſordered with exceſs, 
to refuſe them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Chriſten- 
dom, where all kind of fraud is practiſed in ſo 
unmeaſurable a degree as with us. The lawyer, 
the tradeſman, the mechanic, have found ſo ma- 
ny arts to deceive in their ſeveral callings, that 
they far outgrow the common prudence of man- 
kind, which is in no ſort able to fence againſt 
them. Neither could the legiſlature .in any thing 
more conſult the public good, than by providing 
ſome effectual remedy againſt this evil; which 
in ſeveral caſes deſerves greater puniſhment, than 
many crimes that are capital among us. The 
vintner, who, by mixing poiſon with his wine, 
deſtroys more lives than any malignant diſeaſe ; 
the lawyer, who perſuades. you. to a purchaſe, 


which he knows is mortgaged for more than the 


worth, to the ruin of you and your family; the 
banker or ſcrivener, who takes all your fortune, 
to diſpoſe of, when he has beforehand reſolved to 
break the following day, do ſurely deſerve the 
gallows much better than the wretch who is car- 
ried there for ſtealing a horſe. a 

It cannot eaſily be anſwered to God or man, 
why a law is not made for limiting the preſs; at 
leaſt fo far as to prevent the publiſhing of ſuch 
. pernicious 
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pernicious books, as, under pretence of free-think- 
ing, endeavour to overthrow thoſe tenets in reli- 
gion, which have been held inviolable almoſt in 
all ages, by every ſect that pretends to be Chriſ- 
tian; and cannot therefore, with any colour of 
reaſon, be called points in Teontroverſy, ' of | matters 
of ſpeculation, as ſome would pretend. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the divinity , Chri iſt, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and even the truth of all re- 
velation, are daily exploded and denied in books 
openly printed; though it is to be ſuppoſed; nei- 
ther party * avow ſuch principles, or own the 
ſupporting of them to * * wp gue, Ls: to 
their ſervice; '' -/ 
It would be endleſs to A down every cortup- 
tion or defect which requires a remedy from the 
legiſlative power. Senates are like to have little 
regard for any propoſals that come from without 
doors; though, under a due ſenſe of my on in- 
abilities, I am fully convinced, that the unbiaſſed 
thoughts of an honeſt and wiſe man, employed on 
the good of his country, may be better digeſted, 
than the reſults of a multitude, where faction 
and intereſt too often prevail; as a ſingle guide 
may direct the way, better than five hundred who 
have contrary r or * . or out their 
EYES. | 
I ſhall therefore mention but one more particu- 
lar, which I think rhe parliament ought to take 
under conſideration; whether it be not a ſhame 
| to 

Neither Whig nor Tory. Hawke. 
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to our country, and a ſcandal to Chriſtianity, that 
in many towns, where there is a prodigious in- 
creaſe in the number of houſes and inhabitants, 
ſo little care ſhall be taken for the building of 
churches, that five parts in ſix of the people are 
abſolutely, hindered from hearing divine ſervice ? 
particularly here in London, + where a ſingle mi- 
niſter, with one or two ſorry. curates, hath the 
care ſometimes of above twenty thouſand ſouls 


incumbent on him. A neglect of religion, ſo ig- 


nominious, in my opinion, that it can hardly be 
equalled in any civilized age or country. 
But, to leave theſe airy imaginations of intro- 
ducing new laws for the amendment of mankind ; 
what I principally inſiſt on, is a due execution of 
the old, which lies. wholly in the crown, and in 
the authority derived from thence. I return 
therefore to my former aſſertion, That if ſtations 
of power, truſt, profit, and honour, were con- 
ſtantly made the rewards of virtue and piety, ſuch 
an adminiſtration muſt needs have a mighty in- 
fluence on the faith and morals of the whole king- 
dom: and men of great abilities would then en- 
deavour to excel in the duties of a religious life, 
in order to qualify themſelves for public ſervice. 
I may poſlibly be wrong in ſome of the means I 
preſcribe towards this end; but that is no mate- 
rial objection againſt the deſign itſelf. Let thoſe 
50 who 
+ This paragraph is known to have given the firſt hint to cer- 


tain Biſhops, particularly to Biſhop Atterbury, in the Earl of 
Oxford's miniſtry, to procure a nd foy building fifty new 


churches in London. 
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who are at the helm, contrive it better, which 
perhaps they may eaſily do. Every body will a- 
gree, that the diſeaſe is manifeſt; as well as dan- 
gerous; that ſome remedy is neceſſary, and that 
none, yet applied, hath been effectual; which is 
a ſufficient excuſe for any man, Who wiſhes wel!“ 
to his country, to offer his thoughts, when he 
can have no other end in view but the public 
good. The preſent Queen: is a princeſs of as 
many and great virtues! as ever filled a throne: 
how would it brighten her character to the pre- 
ſent and after ages, if ſhe would exert her utmoſt 
authority to inſtil fome fhare of thoſe virtues into 
her people, which they are too degenerate to learn 
only from her example? and, be it ſpoke with 
all the veneration poſſible for fo excellent a fove- 
reign, her beſt endeavours in this weighty affair 
are a moſt important part of her duty, * as? 
of her intereſt, and her honour, © 7: 1.971 
But it muſt be confeſſed, that, as things/we: 
now, every man thinks he has laid in a ſufficient 
ſtock of merit, and may pretend to any employ- 
ment, provided he hath been loud and frequent 
in declaring himſelf hearty for the government. 
It is true, he is a man of: pleaſure, a free-thinker';' 
that is, in other words, he is proffigate in his mo- 
rals, and a deſpiſer of religion; but, in point of 
party, he is one to be canued im; he is an aſſerter 
of liberty and property; he rattles it out, againſt 
Popery and arbitrary power, and prigſtrraſt and 
high-church. It is enough: he is a perſon fully 
VoL. I. H qualified 
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qualified for any employment in the court or the 


navy, the law or the revenue; where he will be 


ſure to leave no arts untried of bribery, fraud, 
injuſtice, or oppreſſion, that he can practiſe with 
any hope of impunity. No wonder ſuch men are 
true to a government, where liberty runs higb, 
where property, however attained, is fo well ſecu- 
red, and where the adminiſtration is at leaſt fo 
gentle: it is impoſſible they could chuſe any o- 
ther conſtitution, without changing to their loſs. 
Fidelity to a preſent eſtabliſhment, is indeed the 
principal means to defend it from a foreign ene- 
my; but, without other qualifications, will not 
prevent corruptions from within; and ftates are 
more often ruined by theſe, than the other. 
To conclude: Whether the propoſals I have 


offered towards a reformation, be ſuch as are moſt 


prudent and convenient, may probably be a queſ- 
tion: but it is none at all, whether ſome refor- 
mation be abſolutely neceflary : becauſe the na- 
ture of things is ſuch, that if abuſes be not reme- 
died, they will certainly increaſe, nor ever ſtop 
till they end in a ſubverſion of a commonwealth. 
As there muſt always, of neceſſity, be ſome cor- 
ruptions, fo, in a well-inſtituted ſtate, the exe- 
cutive power will be always contending againſt 
them, by reducing things (as Machiavel ſpeaks) to 
their firſt principles, never letting abuſes grow in- 
veterate, or multiply ſo far, that it will be hard to 
find remedies, and perhaps impoſſible to apply 


them. As he that wauld keep his houſe in re- 
5 ef 3 ! 44 pair, 
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pair, muſt attend every little breach or flaw, and 
ſupply it immediately, elſe time alone will bring 
all to ruin; how much more the common acci- 
dents of ſtorms and rain? He mult live in perpe- 
tual danger of his houſe falling about his ears; 
and will find it cheaper to throw it quite down, 
and build it again from the ground, perhaps up- 
on a new foundation, or, at leaſt, in a new form, 
which may neither be ſo ſafe, nor ſo convenient 
as the old. 
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„ | T HE 10 
SENTIMENTS 

'Þ F e 5 Nea oh 
CHURCH-OF-ENGLAND MAN, 
= With reſpect toRer.16c10N and GOVERNM ENT. 
Written in the year 1708. 


'JHoEveER hath examined the conduct and 
proceedings of both parties for ſome years 
paſt, whether in or out ef power, cannot well 
conceive it poſſible to go far towards the ex- 
tremes of either, without offering ſome violence 
to his integrity or underſtanding. A wiſe and 
a good man may indeed be ſometimes induced to 
comply with a number, whoſe opinion he gene- 


rally 


* 'This piece is adapted to that particular period in which it 
was written, The ſtyle of the whole pamphlet is nervous, and, 
except in ſome few places, impartial. 'The ſtate of Holland is 
tk * juſtly, and, at the ſame time, conciſely delineated. This tract 
is very well worth one's reading and attention: and it confirms 
an obſervation which will perpetually occur, that Swift excels 

; in whatever ſtyle or manner he aſſumes. When he is in earneſt, 

his ſtrength of reaſon carries with it conviction; when in jeſt, 

| cvery competitor in the race of wit is left behind him. Orrery. 
1 1 This piece ſeemeth to have been one of Swift's projects for 
uniting of parties, and written with a deſign to check that rage 
and 
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rally approves, though it be perhaps againſt his 
own. But this liberty ſhould be made uſe of up- 
on very few occaſions, and thoſe of ſmall import- 
ance, and then only with a view of bringing over 
his own fide another time, t ſomething of great 
and more public moment. But to ſacrifice the 
innocency of a friend, the good of our country, 
or our own conſcience, to the humour or paſſion, 
or intereſt of a party, plainly ſhews, that either 
our heads or our hearts are not as they ſhould 
be. Yet this very practice is the very funda- 
mental law of each faction among us; as may be 
obvious to any, who will impartially, and with- 
out engagement, be at the pains to examine'their 
actions: which, however, is not ſo eaſy a taſk, 
for it ſeems a principle in human nature, to in- 
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and violence, which ſubſiſted in thoſe times between the con- 
tending factions of Whig and Tery; and perhaps to recommend, 
in the place of that abominable rancour and malice, which had 
broken all the laws of charity and hofpitality among, human 
kind, thoſe candid ſalutary principles, with reſpect to religion 
and government, which, if rightly comprehended, and vigot-- 
ouſly purſued, might certainly preſerve the whole conſtitution, 
both of church and ſtate, for ten thouſand generations. Swift. 

This appears to be an apology for the Tories, and a.juſtificas 
tion of them againſt the miſrepreſentations of the Whigs, who» 
were then in the miniſtry, and uſed every artifice to perpetuate 
their power. Mr. Harley, afterwards Lord Oxford, had, by 
the influence of the Duke of Marlborough, and. Lord Treaſurer 
Godolphin, been lately removed from his poſt of Principal Se- 
cretary of State; and Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord Boling-- 
broke, reſigned: his: place of Secretary at Wan and 1 
Harcourt that of Attorney-General. Ha 
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cline one way mote than another, even in mat- 
ters where we are wholly unconcerned. And it 
is a common obſervation, that in reading a hiſ- 
tory of facts done a thouſand years ago, or ſtand- 
ing by at play among thoſe who are perfect ſtran- 


gers to us, we are apt to find our hopes and 


withes,engaged on a ſudden in favour of one ſide 


| more than another. No wonder then that we 


are all ſo ready to intereſt ourſelves in the courſe 
of public affairs, where the moſt inconſiderable 
have ſome real ſhare, and, by the wonderful im- 
portance which every man is of to himſelf, a very 
a imaginary oe. 

And, indeed, when the two parties that 5 
am whole commonwealth, come once to a rup- 
ture, without any hopes left of forming a third 
with better principles, to balance the others, it 
ſeems every man's duty to chuſe one of the two 
nides, though he cannot entirely approve; of ei- 


ther; and all pretenoes to neutrality are juſtly 


exploded by both, being too ſtale and obvious; 
only intending the ſafety and eaſe of a few indi- 
viduals, while the public is embroiled, This was 
the opinion and practice of the latter Cato, whom 
IL efteem'to have been the wiſeſt and beſt of all 
"the Romans. * But, before things proceed to 
open violence, the trueſt ſervice a private man 


may hope to do his country, is by unbiaſſing his 


mind as much as poſſible, and then endeavour- 

: as ons | ing 
One of the 88 in ey n FY chap. 7. 
vol. V. 
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ing to moderate between the rival powers; which 
muſt needs be owned a fair proceeding with the 
world; becauſe it is, of all others, the leaſt con- 
ſiſtent with the common deſign of making a r 
tune by the merit of an opinion. 

J have gone as far as Lam able, in qualifying 
myſelf to be ſuch a moderator. I believe I am 
no bigot in religion, and I am ſure I am none in 
government. 1 converſe in full freedom with 
many conſiderable men of both parties; and if 
not in equal number, it is purely accidental and 
perſonal, as happening to be near the court, and 
to have made acquaintance there, more under 
one miniſtry than another. Then I am not un- 
der the necefity of declaring myſelf by the ꝓro- 
ſpect of an employment. And, laſtly, if all this 
be not ſufficient, I induſtriouſly conceal my name, 
which wholly exempts me from any hopes and 
fears in delivering my epinion. _ 

In conſequence of this free uſe; of my realon, 
I cannot poſſibly think ſo well or. ſo ill of either 
party, as they would endeavour to perſuade the 
world of each other, and of themſelyes. For in- 
ſtance, I do not charge it upon the body of the 
IV higs or the Tories, that theic ſeveral principles 
lead them to introduce Preſbytery, and the reli- 
gion of the church of Rome, or a commonwealth, 
and arbitrary power. For why ſhould. any party 
be accuicd of a principle, which they ſolemnly 
difown and protelt againſt? But, to this, they 
have a mutual anſwer ready: they both afſure us, 
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that their adverſaries are not to be believed; that 
they diſown their principles out of fear, which 
are manifeſt enough, when we examine their 
practices. To prove this, they will produce in- 
ſtances, on one fide, either of avowed Preſbyte- 
rians, or perſons of libertine and atheiſtical te- 
nets; and on the other, of profeſſed Papiſts, or 
ſuch as are openly in the intereſt of the abdicat- 
ed family. Now, it is very natural for all ſubor- 
dinate ſects and denominations in a ſtate, to ſide 
with ſome general party, and to chuſe that which 
they find to agree with themſelves in ſome gene- 
ral principle. Thus, at the reforation, the Preſ- 
byterians, Anabaptiſts, Independents, and other 
ſects, did all, with very good reaſon, unite and 
ſolder up their ſeveral ſchemes to join againſt the 
church ; who, without regard to their diſtinctions, 
treated them all as equal adverſaries. Thus our 
preſent diſſenters do very naturally cloſe in with 
the Whigs, who profeſs moderation ; declare they 
abhor all thoughts of per/ecution, and think it hard, 
that thoſe who differ only in a few ceremonies 
and ſpeculations, ſhould be denied the privilege 
and profit of ferving their country in the higheft 
employments of ſtate. Thus, the atheiſts, liber- 


tines, deſpiſers of religion and revelation in ge- 


neral; that is to ſay, all thoſe who uſually pats 
under the name of Free-thinkers, do properly join 
with the ſame body; becauſe hey likewiſe preach 
up moderation, and are not ſo over-nice to diſtin- 


guiſh between an unlimited liberty of conſci- 


ce, 
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ence, and an unlimited freedom of opinion. 
Then, on che other fide, the profeſſed firmneſs of 
the Tories for Epi ſcopacy, as an apoſtolical inſti - 
tution; their averſion to thoſe ſects who ly under 
the reproach of having once deſtroyed their con- 
ſtitution, and who, they imagine, by too indiſ- 
creet a zeal for reformation, have defaced the 
primitive model of the church; next, their mo- 
deration for monarchical government in the com- 
mon courſe of fuccefhon, and their batred to re- 
publican ſchemes: theſe, I ſay, are principles 
which not only the nonjuring zealots profeſs, 
but even papiſts themſelves fall readily in with. 
And every extreme here mentioned, flings a ge- 
neral ſcandal upon the whole 1 it enen, to 
2 to. I 

But ſurely no n in juſtice 
or good manners, to be charged with principles 
he actually diſowns, unleſs his practices do epen- 
ly, and without the leaſt room for doubt, contra- 
dict his ꝓrofeſſon ; not upon ſmall ſurmiſes, or 
becauſe he has the misfortune to have ill men 
ſometimes agree with him in a few general fen- 
timents. However, though the extremes of W hig 
and Tory ſeem, with little juſtice, to bave drawn 
religion into their controverſies, wherein they 
have ſmall concern; yet they both have borrow- 
ed one leading principle from the abuſe of it; 
which is, to have built their ſeveral ſyſtems of 
political faith, not upon enquiries after truth, 
but upon oppoſition to each other; upon injuri- 
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ous appellations, charging their adverſaries. with 


horrid opinions, and then reproaching them for 


the want of charity; et neuter falſo. 

In order to remove theſe prejudices, I have 
dbought nothing could be more effectual, than 
to deſcribe the ſentiments of a church- England 
man, with reſpect to religion and government. 
This I ſhall endeavour: to do, in ſuch a manner, 
as may not be liable to the leaſt objection from 
either party, and which, Iam confident, would be 
aſſented to by great numbers in both, if they 


were not miſled to thoſe mutual miſrepreſenta- 


e by n motives as oo eee be a 

1 mal begin with 1 gion. 

And here, though it makes an odd bend, yet | 
it is neceſſary to ſay, that whoever profeſſeth him- 
ſelf a member of the church of England, ought 
to: believe a God, and his Providence, together 
with revealed religion, and the divinity of Chriſt. 
For beſides thoſe many thouſands,” who (to ſpeak 
in the phraſe of divines) do practically deny all 
this by the immorality of their lives, there is no 
ſmall number, who, in their converſation and 
writings, directly, or by conſequence, endeavour 
to overthrow it: yet all theſe place themſelves in 
the liſt of the national church, though, at the 
ſame: time (as it is highly reaſonable) they are 
great ſticklers for liberty of conſcience. 

Io enter upon particulars: A church xf - Eng- 


| land man has a true veneration for the ſcheme e- 


' ſtabliſhed 
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ſtabliſhed among us of | eccleſiaſtic government ; 
and though he will not determine, whether Epiſ- 
copacy be of divine right, he is ſure it is moſt a- 
greeable to primitive inſtitution z fitteſt of all o- 
thers, for preſerving order and purity, and, un- 
der its preſent regulations, beſt calculated for our 
civil ſtate: he ſhould therefore think the aboliſn- 
ment of that order among us, would prove a 
mighty ſcandal and corruption to our faith, and 
manifeſtly dangerous to our monarchy; nay, he 
would defend it by arms againſt all the powers 
on earth, except our own legiſlature; in which 
caſe he would ſubmit as to a general een a 

dearth or a peſtilence. | 11 
As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer, 
he allows there might be ſome uſeful alterations; 
and more, which in the proſpect of uniting Chri- 
ſtians might be very ſupportable, as things de- 
clared in their own nature indifferent; to which 
he would therefore readily comply, if the clergy, 
or (though this be not ſo fair a method) if the 
legiſlature ſhould direct: yet, at the ſame time, he 
cannot altogether blame the former for their un- 
willingneſs to conſent to any alteration ; which, 
beſide the trouble, and perhaps diſgrace, would 
certainly never produce the good effects intend- 
ed by it. The only condition that could make it 
prudent and juſt for the clergy to comply in al- 
tering the ceremonial, or any other indifferent 
part, would be a firm reſolution in the legiſlature 

to ee by ſome ſtrict and effectual laws, to 
prevent 
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prevent che -rifng and ſpreading” of new ſects, 


how plaufible ſoever, for the future; elſe there 


muſt never be an end; and it would be to act 
like a man who ſhould pull down and change 
the ornaments of his: houſe, in compliance with 


every one who was diſpoſed to find fault as he 


paſſed by; which, beſides the perpetual trouble 
and expence, would very much damage, and per- 
haps, in time, deſtroy the building. Sects in a 
ſtate ſeem only tolerated with any reaſon, be- 
cauſe they are already ſpread; and becauſe it 
would not be: agreeable with ſo mild a govern- 
ment, or fo; pure a religion as ours, to ufe vio- 
lent methods againſt great numbers: of maker 
people, while they do not manifeſtly endanger 
the conſtitution of either. But the greateſt ad- 
vocates for general liberty of conſcience, will al- 


low, that they ought to be checked in their be- 


ginnings, if they will allow them to be an evib at 
all, or, which is the ſame thing, if they will on- 
ly grant it were better for the peace of the ſtate, 
that there ſhould be none. But while the clergy 
conſider the natural temper of mankind in gene- 
ral, or of our own country in particular, what aſ- 


ſurances can they have, that any compliances 


they ſhall make, will remove the evil of diſſen- 
tion, while the liberty ſtill continues of profeſ- 
ſing whatever new opinions we pleaſe? Or how 
can it be imagined, that the body of diſſenting 
teachers, who muſt be all undone by ſuch a re- 
nn will not caſt about for ſome new objec- 

jections 
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tions to withhold their flocks, and draw in freſh 
profelytes by ſome further innovations or refine- 
ments ? | 7 
Upon theſe reaſons, he is for tolerating ſuc 
different forms in religious worſhip, as are already 
admitted; but by no means for leaving it in the 
power of thoſe who are tolerated, to advance 
their own models upon the ruin of what is al- 
ready eſtabliſhed ; which it is natural for all ſes 
to deſire, and which they cannot. be juſtified by 
any conſiſtent principles, if they do not endea- 
vour; and yet, which they cannot ſucceed, in, 
without the utmoſt danger to the public peace. 
To prevent theſe inconveniencies, he thinks it 
highly juſt, that all rewards of truſt, profit, or 
dignity, which the ſtate leaves in the diſpoſal of 
the adminiſtration, ſhould be given only to thoſe 
whoſe principles direct them to preſerve the con- 
ſtitution in all its parts. In the late affair of 
occaſional conformity, the general argument of 
thoſe who were againſt it, was not, to deny it an 
evil in itſelf, but that the remedy propoſed, was 
violent, untimely, and improper; which is the 
Biſhop of Saliſbury's * opinion, in the ſpeech he 
made and publiſhed againſt the bill. But, how- 
ever juſt their fears or complaints might have 
been upon that ſcore, he thinks it a little too 
groſs and precipitate, to employ their writers al- 
ready in arguments for repealing the ſacramental 
teſt, upon no wiſer a maxim, than that no man 
Vol. II. | 1 <4 F ſhould, 
Dr. Burnet. | 
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ſhould, on the account of conſcience, be depriv- 
ed the liberty of ſerving his country; a topic 
which may be equally applied to admit Papits, 
Atheifts, Mahometans, Heathens, and Fews. If 
the church wants members of its own to employ 
in the ſervice of the public, or be ſo unhappily 
contrived, as to exclude from its communion 
ſuch perſons who are likeheft to have great abili- 
ties, it is time it ſhould be altered, and reduced 
into ſome more perfect, or at leaſt more popular 


form: but, in the mean while, it is not altogether 


improbable, that when thoſe who diſlike the con- 
ſtitution, are fo very zealous in their offers for 
the ſervice of their country, they are not wholly 
unmindful of their party, or of themſelves. 

The Dutch, whoſe practice is ſo often quoted 
to prove and celebrate the great advantages of a 
general liberty of confcience, have yet a national 
religion profeſſed by all who bear office among 


them. But why ſhould they be a precedent for 
us, either in religion or government? Our coun- 


try differs from theirs, as well in ſituation, ſoil, 


and productions of nature, as in the genius and 


complexion of inhabitants. They are a com- 


monwealth founded on a ſudden, by a defperate 


attempt, in a deſperate condition; not formed or 
digeſted into a regular ſyſtem, by mature thought 
and reaſon, but huddled up under the preſſure of 
ſudden exigencies; calculated for no long dura- 
tion, and hitherto ſubſiſting by accident in the 


-midit of contending powers, who cannot yet a- 


gree 
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gree about ſharing it amongſt them. Theſe dif- 
ſiculties do indeed preſerve them from any great 
corruptions, which their crazy conſtitution would 
exttemely ſubject them to in a long peace. 
That confluence of people in a perſecuting age to 
a place of refuge neareſt at band, put them upon 
the neceſſity of trade, to which they wiſely gave 
all eaſe and encouragement. And if we could 
think fit to imitate them in this laſt particular, 
there would need no more to invite foreigners a- 
mong us; who ſeem to think no farther than 
how to ſecure their property and conſcience, 
without projeCting any ſhare in that government 
which gives them protection, or calling it perſe- 
cution, if it be denied them. But I ſpeak it for 
the honour of our adminiſtration, that although 
our ſects are not ſo numerous as thoſe in Hol- 
land, which I preſume is not our fault, and I 
hope is not our misfortune, we much excel them, 
and all Chrifendom beſides, in our indulgence to 
tender conſciences. * One fingle compliance 
with the national form of receiving the ſacra- 


ment, is all we require to qualify any ſectary a- 


mong us for the greateſt employments in the 
ſtate; after which, he is at liberty to rejoin his 
own aſſemblies for the reſt of his life. Beſides, I 
will ſuppoſe any of the numerous ſets in Hol- 
land to have ſo far prevailed, as to have raiſed a 
civil war, deſtroyed their government and reli- 

I 2 gion, 


* When this was written, there was no law againſt occaſional 
roniormit y, 
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gion, and put their adminifrators to death; after 
which, I will ſuppoſe the people to have recover- 
ed all again, and to have fettled on their old 
foundation. Then I would put a query, whe- 
ther that ſect, which was the unhappy inſtrument 
of all this confuſion, could reaſonably expe& to 
be intruſted for the future with the greateſt em- 
ployments, or indeed to be hardly tolerated a- 
mong them ? | 
To go on with the ſentiments of a church-of- 
England man : He does not ſee how that mighty 
paſſion for the church, which ſome men pretend, 
can well conſiſt with thoſe indignities and that 
contempt they beſtow on the perſons of the cler- 
gy. Tt is a ſtrange mark whereby to diſtinguiſh 
high-churchmen, that they are ſuch who imagine 
the clergy can never be too lo He thinks the 
maxim theſe gentlemen are ſo fond of, that they 
are for an humble clergy, is a very good one: 
and fo is he, and for an humble laity too; ſince 
humility is a virtue that perhaps equally befits 
and adorns every ſtation of life. 

But then, if the ſcribblers on the other ſide, 
freely ſpeak the ſentiments of their party, a di- 
vine of the church of England cannot look for 
much better quarter from thence. You ſhall ob- 
ſerve nothing*more ſrequent in their weekly pa- 
pers, than a way of affecting to confound the 
terms of clergy and high-church, of applying both 
indifferently, and then loading the latter with 
all the calumny they can invent. They will tell 
you, they honour a clergyman; but talk, at the 

lame 
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ſame time, as if there were not three in the 
kingdom who could fall in with their definition. 
After the like manner, they inſult the uwniverſ- 
ties, as poiſoned fountains, and corrupters of 
youth. | 
Now, it ſeems clear to me, that the Whigs 
might eaſily have procured and maintained a ma- 
Jority among the clergy, and perhaps in the uni- 
verfitics, if they had not too much encouraged or 
connived at this intemperance of ſpeech and vi- 
rulence of pen, in the worſt and moſt proſtitute 
of their party: among whom there hath been, 
for ſome years paſt, ſuch a perpetual clamour a- 
gainſt the ambition, the implacable temper, and 
the covetouſneſs of the prieftbood ; ſuch a cant of 
high-church, and perſecution, and being prięſ- 
ridden ; fo many reproaches about marrow princi- 
ples, or terms of communion ; then ſuch ſcandalous 
reflections on the univerſities, for infeQing the 
youth of the nation with arbitrary and Facobite 
principles, that it. was natural for thoſe who bad 
the care of religion and education, to apprehend 
ſome general deſign of altering the conſtitution 
of both. And all this was the more  extraordi- 
nary, becauſe it could not eaſily be forgot, that 
whatever oppoſition was made to the uſurpations 
of King James, proceeded altogether from the 
church of England, and chiefly from the clergy, 
and one of the unuivenſties. For if it were of any 
uſe to recal matters of fact, what is more notori- 
ous than that prince's applying himſelf firſt to 
13 the 
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the church of England ; and, upon their refuſal 
to fall in with his meaſures, making the like ad- 
vances to the diſſenters of all kinds? who readily, 
and almoſt univerſally complied with him, affect- 
ing, in their numerous addreſſes and pamphlets, 


the ſtyle of our brethren the Roman Catholics ; 


whoſe intereſts they put on the ſame foot with 
their own: and ſome of Cromwell's officers took 
poſts in the army raiſed againſt the Prince of O- 
range. Theſe proceedings of theirs they can only 
extenuate by urging the provocations they had 
met from the church in King Charles's reign ; 


which, though perhaps excuſable upon the ſcore 


of human infirmity, are not by any means a plea 
of merit equal to the conſtancy and ſufferings of 
the biſhops and clergy, or of the head and fel- 
lows of Magdalen-college, that furniſhed the 
Prince of Orange's declaration with ſuch power-: 
ful arguments to juſtify and promote the revelu> 
tion. 

Therefore, a chureh-of- England man abhors the 
humour of the age, in delighting to fling fcan- 
dals upon the clergy in general; which, beſides 


the diſgrace to the reformation, and to religion it - 


ſelf, caſt an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it 
doth not deſerve. We have no better materials 
to compound the prieſthood of, than the maſs 
of mankind, whieh, corrapted as it is, thoſe who 
receive orders muſt have ſome vices to leave be- 
hind them when they enter into the church; and 
if a few do-ſtill adhere, it is no wonder, but ra- 

3 ther 
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ther a great one, that they are no worſe. ' There-' 
fore, he cannot think ambition, or love of potver, 
more juſtly laid to their charge, than to ether 
men; becauſe that would be to make religion it- 
ſelf, or at leaſt the beſt conſtitution of chburch-go- 
vernment, anſwerable for the errors and depravity 
of human nature. 

Within theſe laſt two baldires years, all ſorts 
of temporal power have been wreſted from the 
clergy, and much of their eceleſiaſtic; the reaſon 
or juſtice of which proceeding, I ſhall not exa- 
mine: but, that the remedies were a little too 
violent, with reſpeC to their p/e/fions, the legi- 
fature hath lately confeſſed, by the remiſſion of 
their Arf-fruits. Neither do the common libel 
lets deny this; who, in their inveCtives, only tax 
the church with an inſatiable deſire of power and 
wealth, (equally common to all bodies of men, as 
well as individuals,) but thank God, that the 
laws have deprived them of both. However, it 
is worth obſerving the juſtice of parties. The 
ſects among us are apt to complain, and think it 
hard uſage, to be reproached now, after fifty 
years, for overturning the ſtate, for the murder 
of a King, and the indignity of an ufurpation 
yet theſe very men, and their partifans, are con- 
tinually reproaching the clergy, and laying to 
their charge, the pride, the avarice, the luxury, 
the ignorance, and ſuperſtition of Pepiſh times, 
for a thouſand years paſt. 

He thinks it a ſcandal to government, that. 
ſuch an unlimited liberty ſhould be allowed, of 


publiſhing: 
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publiſhing books againſt thoſe doctrines in reli- 
gion, wherein all Chriſtians have agreed; much ä 
more to connive at ſuch tracts as reject all reve- 
lation, and, by their conſequences, often deny the 
very being of a God. Surely, it is not a ſufficient 
atonement for the writers, that they profeſs much 
loyalty to the preſent government, and ſprinkle 
up and down ſome arguments in favour of the 
diſſenters; that they diſpute as ſtrenuouſly as they 
can, for liberty of conſcience, and inveigh large- 
ly againſt all ecclefiaſtics, under the name of 
high-church; and, in ſhort, under the ſhelter of 
{ome popular principles in politics and religion, 
undermine the foundations of all piety and vir- 
tue. 
As he doth not reckon every kin of that 
damnable nature which ſome would repreſent, ſo, 
he is very far from cloſing with the new opinion 
of thoſe who would make it no crime at all; and 
argue at a wild rate, that God Almighty is de- 
lighted with the variety of faith and worſhip, as 
he is with the varieties of nature. To ſuch ab- 
ſurdities are men carried by the affectation of 


free-thinking, and removing the prejudices of educa- 


tion; under which head, they have, for ſome 
time, begun to liſt morality and religion. It is 


certain, that, before the rebellion in 1642, though 


the number-of Puritans (as they were then called) 
was as great as it is with us, and though they 
affected to follow paſtors of that denomination z 
yet, thoſe paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, poſ- 

ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed preferments in the church, and were ſome- 
times promoted to biſhoprics themſelves. But, a 
breach in the general form of worſhip was, in 
- thoſe days, reckoned ſo dangerous and ſinful in 
itſelf, and ſo offenſive to Roman Catholics at home 
and abroad, that it was too unpopular: to be at- 
tempted : neither, I believe, was the expedient 
then found out, of maintaining ſeparate patter 
out of private purſes. 

When a /chi/m is once ſpread in a nation, there 
grows at length a diſpute, which are the ſchiſ- 
matics. Without entering on the arguments uſed 
by both ſides among us, to fix the guilt on each 
other, it is certain, that, in the ſenſe of the law, 
the ſchiſin lies on that fide which oppoſeth itſelf 
to the religion of the ſtate. I leave it among the 
atvines to dilate upon the danger of /chiſm as a 
ſpiritual evil; but I would conſider it only as a 
temporal one. And I think it clear, that any great 
ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed: worſhip, though 
to a new one that is more pure and perfect, may 
be an occaſion of endangering the public peace; 
becauſe it will compoſe a body always in reſerve, 
prepared to follow any diſcontented heads, upon 
the plauſible pretexts of advancing true religion, 
and oppoſing error, ſuperſtition, or idolatry. For 
this reaſon, Plato lays it down as a maxim, That 
men ought to «worſhip the gods according to the laws 
of the country and he introduces Socrates, in his 
laſt diſcourſe, utterly diſowning the crime latd to 
his charge, of teaching n new divinitics, or methods 


of 
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of worſhip.— Thus, the poor Hugonots of France 
were engaged in a civil war, by the ſpecious pre- 
tences of ſome, who, under the guiſe of religion, 
ſacriſiced ſo many thouſand lives to their own 
ambition and revenge. Thus was the whole bo- 
dy of Puritans in England drawn to be inſtru- 
ments or abettors of all manner of villany, by the 
artifices of a few men, whoſe deſigns, from the 
firſt, were levelled to deſtroy the conſtitution both 
of religion and government“. And thus, even 
in Holland itſelf, where it is pretended, that the 
variety of fects live ſo amicably together, and in 
ſuch perfect obedience to the magiſtrate, it is no- 
torious, how a turbulent party, joining with the 
Arminians, did, in the memory of our fathers, 
attempt to deftroy the liberty of that republic. 


So that, upon the whole, where ſects are tolerat- 


ed in a ſtate, it is fit they ſhould enjoy a full liber- 
ty of conſcience, and every other privilege of free- 
born ſubjects, to 2vhich no power is annexed. And, 
to preſerve their obedience, upon all emergencies, 
a government cannot give them too much eaſe, 
nor truſt them with too little power. 

The clergy are ufually charged with a perſecut- 
ing ſpirit, which they are faid to diſcover, by an 
implacable hatred to all diſſenters: and this ap- 
pears to be more unreaſonable, becauſe they ſuf- 
fer leſs in their intereſts by a feleration, than any 
of the conforming laity ; for, while the church re- 
mains in its preſent form, no diſſenter can poſh- 


bly 


Lord Clarendon's hiſtory. 
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bly have any ſhare in its dignities, revenues; or 
power; whereas, by once receiving the ſacra- 


ment, he 1s rendered capable of the higheſt em- 
ployments in the ſtate. And it is very poſſible, 


that a narrow education, together with a mixture 


of human infirmity, may help to beget among 


ſome of the clergy in poſſeſſion, ſuch an averſion 


and contempt for all zzxovators, as phyſicians are 
apt to have for empirics ; or lawyers for pettifog- 
gere, or merchants for pedlars But, ſince the 
number of ſectaries doth not concern the clergy, 
either in point of intereſt or conſcience, (it being 
an evil not in their power to remedy,) it is more 
fair and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, their diſlike pro- 
ceeds from the dangers they apprehend to the 
peace of the commonwealth, in the ruin where- 


of, they muſt expect to be the firſt and greateſt 
ſufferers. 

To conclude this i, it muſt be obſerved, 
that there 1s a very good word, which hath, of 
late, ſuffered much by both parties; I mean mo- 
deration ; which the one fide very juſtly diſowns, 
and the other as unjuſtly pretends to. Beſide 
what paſſes every day in converſation, any man 
who reads the papers publiſhed by Mr. Leſley, 
and others of his ſtamp, muſt needs conclude, 
that, if this author could make the nation ſee his 
adverſaries under the colours he paints them in, 
we have nothing elſe to do, but rife as one man, 
and deſtroy ſuch wretches from the face of the 
earth. On the other fade, how ſhall we _ 
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the advocates for moderation? among whom, I 


could appeal to a hundred papers, of univerſal 


approbation, by the cauſe they were writ for, 
which lay ſuch principles to the whole body of 


the Tories, as if they were true; and believed, 


our next buſineſs ſhould, in prudence, be, to e- 


rect gibbets in every pariſn, and hang them out 


of the way. But, 1 ſuppoſe it is preſumed, the 


common people underſtand raillery, or at leaſt 
rhetoric ; and will not take hyperboles in too literal 
a ſenſe; which, however, in ſome junCtures, 


might prove a deſperate experiment. And this 


is moderation, in the modern ſenſe of the word; to 
which, ſpeaking impartially, the bigots of both. 
parties are e intitled. 


SK OT. . 


The ſentiments of a church-of-England man, with 
reſpect to government. 
WI look upon it as a very juſt reproach, 
though we cannot agree where to fix it, 
that there mould be ſo much violence and hatred, 
in religious matters, among men who agree in 
all fundamentals, and only differ in ſome cere- 
monies, or, at moſt, mere ſpeculative points. 
Yet, is not this frequently the caſe between con- 
tending parties in a ſtate? For inſtance, do not 
the generality of Whigs and Tories among us, pro- 
feſs to agree in the ſame fundamentals, their loyal- 
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ty to the Queen, their abjuration of the pretender, 


the ſettlement of the- crown in the Proteſtant 
line, and a revolution- principle? their affection 
to the church eſtabliſhed, with toleration of diſ- 
ſenters? Nay, ſometimes they go farther, and 
paſs over into each other's principles; the Whigs 
become great aſſerters of the prerogative, and 
the Tories, of the people's liberty; theſe crying 
down almoit the whole ſet of biſhops, and thoſe 
defending them: ſo that the differences, fairly 
ſtated, would be much of a fort with thoſe in re- 
ligion among us, and amount to little more than, 
h ſhould take place, or go in and out firſt, or kiſs 
the Pueen's hand; and what are theſe but a few 
court-ceremonies ? or, who ſbould be in the miniſiry ; 
and what is that to the body of the nation, but a 
mere ſpeculative point? Yet, I think it muſt be 
allowed, that no religious ſects ever carried their 
mutual averſions to greater heights than our 
itate-parties have done, who, the more to inflame 
their paſſions, have mixed religious and civil ani- 
moſities together ;. borrowing one of their appel- 
lations from the church, with the addition of 
high and low, how little ſoever their diſputes re- 
late to the term, as it is generally underſtood. 

I now proceed to deliver the ſentiments of a 


church-of- England man, with reſpe& to govern- 
ment. | 


He doth not think the church of England ſo 
narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with 


any regular ſpecies of government; nor doth he 


Vor. Il. K think 
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think any one regular ſpecies of government more 
acceptable to God than another. The three ge- 
nerally received in the /chools, have, all of them, 
their ſeveral perfections, and are ſubject to their 
ſeveral depravations. However, few ſtates are 


ruined by any defect in their inſtitution, but ge- 


nerally by the corruption of manners, againſt 
which, the beſt inſtitution is no longer a ſecurity, 
and without Which, a very ill one may ſubſiſt and 
flouriſn; whereof there are two pregnant in- 
ſtances now in Europe. The firſt is, the ori/fo- 
cracy of Venice; which, founded upon the viſeſt 
maxims, and digeſted by a great length of time, 
hath, in our age, admitted ſo, many abuſes, 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the 
period of its duration ſeems to approach. The 
other is the united republics of the States- General, 
where, a vein of temperance, induſtry, parſimony, 
and a public ſpirit, running through the whole 
body of the people, hath preferved an infant 
commonwealth, of an untimely birth, and ſickly 
conſtitution, for above an hundred years, through 
ſo many dangers and difficulties, as a much more 
healthy one could never have ſtruggled againſt, 
without thoſe advantages. 

Where ſecurity of perſon and property are pre- 
ſerved by laws, which none but the e can re- 
peal ; there, the great ends of government are 
provided for, whether the adminiſtration be in 
the hands of one, or of many. Where any one perſon 
or body of __ who do not repreſent the whole, 

ſeize 
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ſeize into their hands the power, in the laſt re- 
ſort, there is properly no longer a government, 
but what Ariſtotle and his followers call the abaſe 
and corruption of one. This diſtinction excludes 
arbitrary power, in whatever numbers; which, 
notwithſtanding all that Hobbes, Filmer, and o- 
thers, have ſaid to its advantage, I look upon as 
a greater evil than anarchy itſelf; as much as a 
ſavage is in a happier ſtate of life, than a fave at 
the oar. ä 

It is reckoned ill manners, as well as unreaſon- 
able, for men to quarrel upon difference in opi- 
nion; becauſe that is uſually ſuppoſed to be a 
thing which no man can help in himſelf. But 
this I do not conceive to be an univerſal infallible 
maxim, except in thoſe cafes where the queſtion 
is pretty equally diſputed among the learned and 
the wife. Where it is otherwiſe, a man of tole- 
rable reaſon, ſome experience, and willing to be 
inſtructed, may apprehend he bas got into 2 
wrong opinion, though the whole courſe of his 
mind and inclination would perfuade him to be- 
lieve it true: he may be convinced that he is in 
an error, though he does not ſee where it lies, 
by the bad effects of it in the common conduct 
of his life, and by obſerving thoſe perſons, for 
whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs he hath the greateſt 
deference, to be of a contrary ſentiment. Ac- 
cording to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning with 
caſting up accompts, whoever finds a miſtake in the 
fun total, muſt allow himſelf out, though, after 
LL repeated 
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repeated trials, he may not ſee in which article 


he has miſreckoned. I will inſtance in one opi- 
nion, which I look upon every man obliged in 
conſcience to quit, or in prudence to conceal; I 
mean, that whoever argues in defence of abſo- 
lute power in a ſingle perſon, though he offers 
the old plauſible plea, that ir his' opinion, which 
he cannot help, unleſs he be convinced, ought, in all 
free ſtates, to be treated as the common enemy 
of mankind, Yet this is laid as a heavy charge 
upon the clergy of the two reigns before the re- 
volution, who, under the terms of paſſive obedience, 
and non-ręſiſtance, are ſaid to have preached up 
the unlimited power of the prince, becauſe they 
found it a doctrine that pleaſed the court, and 
made way for their preferment. And, I believe, 
there may be truth enough in this accuſation, to 
convince us, that human frailty will too often 
interpoſe itſelf among perſons of the holieſt func- 
tion. However, it may be offered in excuſe for 
the clergy, that, in the beſt ſocieties, there are 
ſome ill members, which a corrupted court and 
miniſtry will induſtriouſſy find out and introduce. 
Beſides, it is manifeſt, that the greater number 
of thoſe who held and preached this doctrine, 
were miſguided by equivocal terms, and by per- 
fect ignorance in the principles of government, 
which they had not made any part of their ſtudy. 
The queſtion originally put, and as I remember 
to have heard it diſputed in public ſchools, was 
this, 1 hether, under any pretence awhatfcever, it 

| may 
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may be lawful to refift the ſupreme magiſtrate ? 
which was held in the negative; and this is cer- 
tainly the right opinion. But many of the cler- 
gy, and other learned men, deceived by a dubi- 
ous expreſſion, miſtook the object to which: paſive 
obedience was due. By the ſupreme magiſtrate, is 
properly underſtood the legiflative power, which, 
in all governments, muſt be abſolute and unli- 
mited. But the word magiſtrate ſeeming to de- 
note a ſingle perſon, and to expreſs the executius 
power, it came to paſs, that the obedience due 
to the legiflature, was, for want of knowing or 
confidering this eaſy diſtinction, mifapphed to 
the adminiſtration. Neither is it any wonder, that 
the clergy, or other well-meaning people, ſhould 
fall into this error, which deceived Hobbes him 
ſelf fo far, as to be the foundation of all the po- 
litical miſtakes in his books; where he perpetual- 
ly confounds the executive with the /egiflative 


power; though all well inſtituted ſtates have ever 


placed them in different hands; as may be obvi- 
ous to theſe who know any thing of Athens, 
5parta, Thebes, and other republics of Greece,, 
as well as the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 

Beſi des, it is to be conſidered, that, when theſe 


doctrines began to be preached among us, the 
kingdom had not quite worn out the memory of 
that horrid rebell:on, under the confequences of 


which it had groaned almoſt twenty years. And 


a weak prince, in conjunction with a ſucceſhon of 


molt proſtitute miniſters, began again to diſpoſe: 
K-43 
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the people to new attempts, which it was, no 
doubt, the clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent; 


though ſome of them, for want of knowledge in 


temporal affairs, and others, perhaps, from a 
worſe principle, proceeded upon a topic, that, 
ſtrictly followed, would enſlave all mankind. 
Among other theological. arguments made uſe 
of in thoſe times, in praiſe of monarchy, and 
juſtification of abſolute obedience to a prince, 
there ſeemed to be one of a ſingular nature. Tt 
was urged, That Heaven was governed by a mo- 
narch, who had none to control his power, but 
was abſolutely obeyed: then it followed, that 
earthly governments were the more perfect, the 


nearer they imitated the government in heaven. 


All which I look upon as the ſtrongeſt argument 
againſt deſpotic power that ever was offered; ſince 
no reaſon can poſſibly be aſſigned, why it is beſt 
for the world, that God Almighty bath ſuch a 
power, which doth. not directly prove, that no 
mortal man ſhould ever have the like. 

But though a church-of- England man thinks e- 
very ſpecies of government- equally Jawwful, he 
does not think them equally expedient; or for e- 


- Very country indifferently. There may be ſome- 
thing in the climate naturally diſpoſing men to- 


wards one ſort of obedience; as it is manifeſt all 
over Ala, where we never read of any common- 
wealth, except ſome ſmall ones on the weſtern 
coalts, eſtabliſhed by the Greeks, There may 
be a great deal in the ſituation of a country, and 

| in 
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in the. preſent genius of the people. It hath been 
obſerved, that the temperate climates uſually run 
into moderate governments, and the extremes 
into deſpotic power. It is a remark of Hobbes, 
that the youth of England are corrupted in their 
principles of government, by reading the authors 
of Greece and Rome, who writ under common- 
wealths. But it might have been more fairly of- 
fered for the honour of liberty, that, while the 
reſt of the known world was over-run with the 
arbitrary government of ſingle perſons, arts and 
ſciences took their riſe, and flouriſhed, only in 
thoſe few ſmall zerritories where the people were 
free. And, though learning may continue after 
liberty is loſt, as it did in Rome, for a while, up- 
on the foundations laid under the commonwealth, 
and the particular patronage of ſome emperors, 
yet it hardly ever began under a tyranny in any 
nation: becauſe ſlavery is, of all things, the great- 
eſt clog and obſtacle to ſpeculation. And, indeed, 
arbitrary power is but the firſt natural ſtep from 
anarchy, or the ſavage life; the adjuſting power , 
and freedom, being an effect and conſequence of 
maturer thinking : and this 1s no where ſo duly 
regulated as in a limited monarchy ; becauſe I be- 
lieve it may paſs for a maxim in ſtate, That he 
adminiſtration cannot be placed in too few hands, 
nor the legiſlature in tes many. Now, in this ma- 
terial point, the conſtitution of the Engliſh go- 
vernment far exceeds all others at this time on 
the earth; to which the preſent eſtabliſhment of 
the 
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the church doth ſo happily agree, that, I think, 
whoever is an enemy to either, muſt, of neceſſity, 
be ſo to both. | 

He thinks, as our monarchy is conſtituted, an 
hereditary right is much to be preferred before e- 
leion ; becauſe the government here, eſpecially 
by ſome late amendments, is fo regularly diſpoſ- 
ed, in all its parts, that it almoſt execures itſelf: 
and, therefore, upon the death of a prince among 
us, the adminiſtration goes on without any rub. 
or interruption. For the ſame reaſons, we have 
lefs to apprebend from the weakneſs or fury of our 
monarchs, who have ſuch wiſe councils to guide 
the firſt, and laws to reſtrain the other. And, 


therefore, this hereditary right ſhould be kept fo 


ſacred, as never to break the ſucceſhon, unleſs. 
where the preſerving it may endanger the conſti- 
tution; which is not from any intrmſic merit or 
unalienable right in a particular family, but to a- 
void the conſequences that uſually attend the am- 
bition of competitors, to which eleCtive king- 
doms are expoſed; and which is the only obſtacle 


to hinder them from arriving at the greateſt per- 


fection that government can poſſibly reach. Hence 
appears the abſurdity of that diſtinction between 
a king de facto, and one de jure, with reſpect to 
us. For every limited monarch is a king de jure; 
becaufe he governs by the conſent of the whole, 
which is authority ſufficient to aboliſh all prece- 
dent right. If a king come in by congue/?, he is 
no longer a limited monarch ; if he afterwards 

conſent 
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conſent to limitations, he becomes immediately 

king de jure, for the ſame reaſon. ; 
The great advocates for ſucceſſion, who affirm it 
ought not to be violated upon any regard or con- 
ſideration whatſoever, do inſiſt much upon one 
argument, that ſeems to carry little weight. They 
would have it, that a crown is a prince's birth- 
right, and ought, at leaſt, to be as well ſecured 
to him and his poſterity, as the inheritance” of 
any private man; in ſhort, that he has the ſame 
title to his kingdom, which every individual has 
to his property. Now, the conſequence of this 
doctrine muſt be, that, as a man may find feve= 
ral ways to waſte, miſpend, or abuſe his patri- 
mony, without being anſwerable to the laws; fo 
a king may, in like manner, do what he will with 
his own ; that is, he may ſquander and miſapply 
his revenues, and even alienate the crown, with- 
out being called to an account by his ſubjects. 
They allow ſuch a prince to be guilty, indeed, of 
much folly and wickedneſs; but for theſe he 1s 
anſauerable to God, as every private man muſt be, 
that is guilty of miſmanagement in his own con- 
cerns. Now, the folly of this reaſoning will beſt 
appear, by applying it in a parallel caſe. Should 
any man argue, that a phyſician is ſuppoſed to 
underſtand his own art beſt ; that the law pro- 
tects and encourages his profeſſion; and, there- 
fore, although he ſhould manifeſtly preſcribe poi- 
ſon to all his patients, whereof they ſhould imme- 
diately die, he cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but 1s 
anſwerable 
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anſwerable only to God: or ſhould the ſame be 
offered in behalf of a divine, who would preach 


againſt religion and moral duties; in either of 


theſe two caſes, every body would find out the 
ſophiſtry, and preſently anſwer, That although 
common men are not exactly ſkilled in the com- 
polition or application of medicines, or in pre- 
ſcribing the limits of duty; yet the difference be- 
tween poiſons and remedies is eaſily known by their 
effects; and common reaſon ſoon diſtinguiſhes 
between virtue and vice: and it muſt be neceſſary 
to forbid both theſe the further practice of their 
profeſſions, becauſe their crimes are not purely 
perſonal to the phyſician or the divine, but de- 
ſtructive to the public. All which is infinitely 
ſtronger in reſpect to a prince, in whoſe good or 
Hl conduct the happineſs or miſery of a whole 
nation is included; whereas, it is of ſmall conſe- 
quence to the public, farther than example, how 
any private perſon manageth his property. 

But, granting that the right of a lineal ſucceſ- 
ſor to a crown were upon the ſame foot with the 
property of a ſubject; ſtill it may at any time be 
transferred by the legiſlative power, as other pro- 
perties frequently are. 'The ſupreme power in a 
ſtate can do no wrong ; becauſe, whatever that 
doth, is the action of all: and, when the /aqvyers 
apply this maxim to the king, they muſt under- 
ſtand it only in that ſenſe, as he is adminiſtrator 
of the ſupreme power; otherwiſe it is not univer- 
fally true, but may be controlled in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, eaſy to produce. 


And 
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And theſe are the topies we muſt proceed up- 
on, to Juſtify our excluſton of the young pretender 
in France; that of his ſuſpected birth being mere- 
ly popular, and therefore not made uſe of, as I 
remember, fince the revolution, in any ſpeech, 
vote, or proclamation, where there was occaſion 
to mention him. 

As to the abdication of King James, which the 
advocates on that fide look upon to have been 
forcible and unjuſt, and conſequently void in it- 
ſelf, I think a man may obſerve every article of 
the Engliſh church, without being in much pain 
about it. It is not unlikely, that all doors were 
laid open for his departure, and, perhaps, not 
without the privity of the prince of Orange; as 
reaſonably concluding, that the kingdom might 
better be ſettled in his abſence. But, to afhrm 
he had any cauſe to apprehend the ſame treat- 
ment with his father, is an improbable ſcandal, 
flung upon the nation by a few bigotted French 
ſcribblers, or the invidious affertion of a ruined 
party at home, in the bitterneſs of their ſouls; 
not one material circumſtance agreeing with thoſe 
in 1648; and the greateſt part of the nation hav- 
ing preſerved the utmoſt horror for that ignomi- 
nious murder. But whether his removal were 
cauſed by his own fears, or other mens artifices, 
it is manifeſt to me, that, ſuppoſing the throne 
to be vacant, which was the foot the nation went 
upon, the body of the people was thereupon left 
at liberty to chuſe what form of government they 
pleaſed, by themſelves, or their NG 
The 
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The only difficulty of any weight againſt, the 
proceedings at the revolution, is an obvious ob- 
jection, to which the writers upon that ſubject 
have not yet given a direct or ſufficient an- 
ſwer; as if they were in pain at ſome conſequen- 
ces, which they apprehend thoſe of the contrary 
opinion might draw from it. I will repeat this 
objection, as it was offered me ſome time ago, 
with all its advantages, by a very pious, learned, 
and worthy gentleman of the nonjuring, party.“ 

The force of his argument turned upon this, 
That the laws made by the ſupreme power, can- 
not, otherwiſe than by the ſupreme power, be an- 
nulled: That this conſiſted, in England, of a 
King, Lords, and Commons, whereof each have 
a negative voice; no two of them can repeal or 
enact a law, without conſent of the third; much 
leſs may any one of them be entirely excluded 
from its part of the legiſlature, by a vote of the 


other two: That all theſe maxims were openly 


violated at the revolution; where an aſſembly of 
the nobles and people, not ſummoned by the King's 
writ, (which was an efſential part of the conſti- 
tution,) and | conſequently no lawful meeting, 
did, merely upon their own authority, declare the 
King to have abdicated, the throne vacant z and 
gave the crown by a vote to a nephew, when 
there were three children to inherit; though, by 
the fundamental laws of the realm, the next heir 
1 | is 
* Mr. Nelſon, author of the feaſts and faſts of the church of 
England, ; 1 25 
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is immediately to ſucceed. | Neither doth it ap- 
pear, how a prince's abdication can make any o- 
ther ſort of vacancy in the throne, than would be 
cauſed by his death; ſince he cannot abdicate for 
his children, (who claim their right of ſucceſſion 
by act of parliament,) otherwiſe than by his own 
conſent, in form, to a bill from the two houſes. 
And this is the difficulty that ſeems chiefly to 
{tick with the moſt reaſonable of thoſe, who, from 
a mere ſcruple of conſcience, refuſe to join with 
us upon the revolution- principle; but the reſt ' 
are, I believe, as far from loving arbitrary govern- 
ment as any others can be, who are born under a 
free conſtitution, and are allowed to have the lealt 
ſhare of common good ſenſe. | 
In this objection, there are two queſtions in- 
cluded. Firſt, Whether, upon the foot of our 
conſtitution, as it ſtood in the reign of the late 
King James, a king of England may be depoſed ? 
The ſecond is, Whether the people of England, 
convened by their own authority, after the king 
had withdrawn himſelf in the manner he did, had 


power to alter the ſucceſhon ? 


As for the firſt, it is a point I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to determine and ſhall, therefore, only ſay, 
that, to any man who holds the negative, I would 
demand the liberty of putting the. cafe as ſtrongly 
as I pleaſe. I will ſuppoſe a prince limited by 
laws like ours, yet running into a thouſand ca- 
prices of cruelty, like Nero or Caligula; I will 
ſuppoſe him to murder his mother and his wife; 

Vol. II. L to 
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to commit inceſt, to raviſh matrons, to blow up 
the ſenate, and burn his metropolis ; openly to 
renounce God and Chrift, and worſhip the devil : 
theſe, and the like exorbitancies, are in the power 
of a ſingle perſon to commit, without the advice 
of a miniſtry, or affiſtance of an army. And, if 
ſuch a king as I have deſcribed, cannot be depoſ- 
ed but by his own conſent in parliament, I do not 
well fee how he can be reſted; or what can be 
meant by a /mited monarchy ;' or what ſignifies 
the people's conſent, in making and repealing 
laws, if the perſon who adminiſters, hath no tie 
but conſcience, and 1s anſwerable to none but 
God. I defire no ſtronger proof, that an opinion 
muſt be falſe, than to find very great abſurdities 
annexed to it; and there cannot be greater than 
in the preſent caſe : for it is not a bare ſpecula- 
tion, that kings may run into ſuch enormities as 
are above mentioned; the practice may be prov- 
ed by examples, not only drawn from the firſt 
Cœſars, or later Emperors, but many modern 
princes of Europe; ſuch as, Peter the Cruel, 
Philip IT. of Spain, John Baſilovits of Muſcovy 
and, in our own nation, king John, Richard III. 
and Henry VIII. But there cannot be equal ab- 
ſurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining the contrary o- 
Pinion 3 becauſe it is certain, that princes have 
it in their power to keep a majority on their ſide 
by any tolerable adminiſtration, till provoked by 
continual oppreſſions: no man, indeed, can then 
anſwer where the madneſs of the people will ſtop. 

As 
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As to the ſecond part of the objection, Whe- 
ther the people of England, convened by their 
own authority, upon king James's precipitate de- 
parture, had power to alter the ſucceſhoh ? 

In anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from 
the practice of the wiſeſt nations, and who ſeem 
to have had the trueſt notions of freedom, that. 
when a prince was laid aſide for maleadminiſtra- 
tion, the nobles and people, if they thought it ne- 
ceflary for the public weal, did reſume the admi- 
niſtration of the ſupreme power, (the power it- 
ſelf having been always in them,) and did not 
only alter the ſucceſſion, but often the very form 
of government too; becauſe they believed there 
was no natural right in one man to govern ano- 
ther, but that all was by inſtitution, force, or 
conſent. Thus, the cities of Greece, when they 
drove out their tyrannical kings, either choſe o- 


thers from a new family, or aboliſhed the kingly 


government, and became free ſtates. Thus the 
Romans, upon the expulſion of Tarquin, found 
it inconvenient for them to be ſubject any longer 
to the pride, the luſt, the cruelty and arbitrary 
will of ſingle perſons; and, therefore, by general 
conſent, eatirely altered the whole frame of their 


government. Nor do I find the proceedings of 
either, in this point, to have been condemned by 


any hiſtorian of the ſucceeding ages. | 
But a great deal hath been already ſaid by o- 
ther writers upon this invidious and beaten ſub- 
ject; therefore I ſhall let it fall; though the 
1.1 point 


—— oo ll». - — 
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point is commonly miſtaken, eſpecially by the 
lawyers ; who, of all others, ſeem leaſt to under- 
ſtand the nature of government in general; like 
under-workmen, who are expert enough at ma- 


. king a ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ig- 


norant how to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, or regulate 
the movements. 

To return, therefore, from this digreſſion: : le 
is a church-of- England man's opinion, that the 
freedom of a nation conſiſts in an abſolute unli- 
mited legiſlative power, wherein the whole body 
of the people are fairly repreſented, and in an 
executive, duly limited; becauſe on this fide, like- 
wiſe, there may be dangerous degrees, and a very 
ill extreme. For, when two parties in a ſtate are 
pretty equal in porver, pretenſions, merit, and vir- 
tue, (for theſe two laſt are, with relation to par- 
ties and a court, quite different things,) it hath 
been the opinion of the beſt writers upon govern- 
ment, that a prince ought not, in any ſort, to be 
under the guidance or influence of either; be- 
cauſe he declines, by this means, from his ofhce 
of preſiding over the whole, to be the head of a 
party : which, beſides the indignity, renders him 
anſwerable for all public miſmanagements, and 
the conſequences of them: and, in whatever ſtate 
this happens, there muſt either be a weakneſs in 
the prince or miniſtry, or elſe the former is too 
much reſtrained by the nobles, or thoſe who re- 
preſent the people. 


To 
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To conclude : A church-of-=England man may, 
with prudence and a good conſcience, approve 
the profeſſed principles of one party, more than 
the other, according as he thinks they beſt pro- 
mote the good of church and ſtate z but he will 
never be ſwayed, by paſſion or intereſt, to advance 
an opinion, merely becauſe it is hat of the party 
he moſt approves; which one fingle principle, he 
looks upon as the root of all our civil animoſi- 
ties. 'To enter into a party, as into an order of 


Friars, with ſo reſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, 


is very unſuitable, both with the civil and religi- 
ous liberties we ſo zealouſly aſſert. Thus, the 
underſtandings of a whole ſenate are often en- 
flaved by three or four leaders on each ſide; who, 
inſtead of intending the public weal, have their 
hearts wholly ſet upon ways and means how to 
get, or to keep employments. But, to ſpeak more 
at large, how has this ſpirit of faction mingled 
itſelf with the maſs of the people, changed their 
nature and manners, and the very genius of the 
nation? broke all the laws of charity, neigh- 
bourhood, alliance, and hoſpitality, deſtroyed all 
ties of friendſhip, and divided families againſt 
themſelves? And no wonder it ſhould be fo, 
when, in order to find out the character of a per- 
ſon, inſtead of enquiring whether he be a man of 
virtue, honour, piety, wit, good ſenſe, or learn- 
ing; the modern queſtion is only, Whether he be 
a Whig or a Tory? under which terms, all good 
and ill qualities are included. 

L 3 Now, 
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Now, becauſe it is a point of difficulty to 
chuſe an exact middle between two ill extremes, 
it may be worth enquiring, in the preſent caſe, 
which of theſe a wiſe and good man would ra- 
ther ſeem to avoid. Taking, therefore, their own 
good and ill characters, with due abatements and 
allowances for partiality and paſſion, I ſhould 
think, that, in order to preſerve the conſtitution 
entire in church and ſtate, whoever hath a true 
value for both, would be ſure to avoid the ex- 
tremes of Mig for the ſake of the former, and 
the extremes of Tory on account of the latter. 

I have now ſaid all that I could think conveni- 
ent upon ſo nice a ſubject, and find I have the 
ambition common with other reaſoners, to wilh 
at leaſt that both parties may think me in the 
right ; which would be of ſome uſe to thoſe who 
have any virtue left, but are blindly drawn into 
the extravagancies of either, upon falſe repreſen- 
tations, to ferve the ambition or malice of de- 
figning men, without any proſpeCt of their own. 
But if that is not to be hoped for, my next wiſh 
{ſhould be, that both might think me in the wrong ; 
which I would underſtand as an ample juſtiſica- 
tion of myſelf, and a ſure ground to believe, that 
I have proceeded at leaſt with impartiality, and 
perhaps with truth. 


 POSTHU- 
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1 Epiſtle general of St. Joan v. 7. 


For there are three that bear record in heaven, 


the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and 


theſe three are one. 


1 day being ſet apart to acknowledge our 
belief in the eternal Trinity, I thought it 
might be proper to employ my preſent diſcourſe 
entirely upon that ſubject : and I hope to handle 
it in ſuch a manner, that the moſt ignorant 

| among 


* Theſe ſermons are curious, and curious for ſuch reaſons as 
would make other works defpicable. They were written in a 
careleſs hurrying manner; and were the offspring of neceſſity, 
not of choice: ſo that one will fee the original force of the 
Dean's genius more in theſe compoſitions, that were the legiti- 
mate ſons of duty, than in other pieces that were the natural 
ſons of love. They were held in ſuch low eſteem in his own 
thoughts, that, ſome years before he died, he gave away the 
whole collection to Dr. Sheridan, with the utmoſt indifference : 
„Here,“ ſays he, © are a bundle of my old ſermons. You may 
« have them if you pleaſe. They may be of uſe to you; they 
have never been of any to me.” The parcel given to Dr. 
Sheridan conſiſted, as I have heard, of about thirty-five ſermons. 


Three or four only are publiſhed ; aud thoſe I Have read over 
with attention. ORRERY.. 


* 
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among you may return home better informed of 
your duty in this great point, than probably you 
are at preſent. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that, by the weakneſs W 
indiſcretion of buſy, or, at beſt, of well- meaning 
people, as well as by the malice of thoſe who are 
enemies to all revealed religion, and are not con- 
tent to poſſeſs their own infidelity in ſilence, 
without communicating it, to the diſturbance of 


mankind; I ſay, by theſe means, it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that the doctrine of the Trinity hath ſuf- 
fered very much, and made Chriſtianity ſuffer a- 
long with it. For, theſe two things muſt be 
granted: Firſt, That men of wicked lives would 
be very glad there were no truth in Chriſtianity 
at all ; and, ſecondly, If they can pick out any 
one ſingle article in the Chriſtian religion, which 
appears not agreeable to their own corrupted rea- 


| ſon, or to the arguments of thoſe bad people who 


follow the trade of ſeducing others, they preſent- 


ly conclude, that the truth of the whole goſpel 


muſt fink along with that one article. Which is 
juſt as wiſe, as if a man ſhould ſay, becauſe he 
diſlikes one law of his country, he will therefore 
obſerve no law at all; and yet that one law may 
be very reaſonable in itſelf, although he does not 
allow it, or does not know the reaſon of the law- 
givers. 

Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine 
of the Trinity; which word is indeed not in 
ſcripture, but was a term of art, invented in the 

earlier 
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earlier times, to expreſs the doctrine by a ſingle 
word, for- the ſake of brevity and convenience. 
'The doctrine, then, as delivered in holy ſcripture, 
though not exactly in the ſame words, is very 
ſhort, and amounts only to this; That the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are each of 
them God, and yet there is but one God. For, 
as to the word perſon, when we ſay there are 
three perſons; and as to thoſe other explanations 
in the Athanaſian creed, this day read to you, 
(whether compiled by Athanaſius or no,) they 
were taken up three hundred years after Chriſt, 
to expound this doctrine; and I will tell you up- 
on what occaſion. About that time, there ſprang 
up a hereſy of people called Arians, from one 
Arius, the leader of them. Theſe denied our 
Saviour to be God, although they allowed all the 
reſt of the goſpel, (wherein they were more fin- . 
cere than their followers among us. ) Thus the 
Chriſtian world was divided into two parts, till 
at length, by the zeal and courage of St. Athana- 
ſius, the Arians were condemned in a general 
council, and a ereed formed upon the true faith, 

as St. Athanaſius hath ſettled it. This creed 1s 
now read at certain times in our churches; which, 
although it is uſeful for edification to thoſe who 
underſtand it, yet, ſince it contains ſome nice 
and philoſophical points, which few people can 
comprehend, the bulk of mankind is obliged to 
believe no more than the ſeripture- doctrine, as I 


have delivered it; becauſe that creed was intend- 
ed 
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ed only as an anſwer to the Arians in their own 
way, who were very ſubtle diſputers. 

But this hereſy having revived in the world a- 
bout an hundred years ago, and continued ever 
ſince; not out of a zeal to truth, but to give a 
looſe to wickedneſs, by throwing off all religion; 
ſeveral divines, in order to anſwer the cavils of 
thoſe adverſaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations of this doctrine of 
the Trinity; by rules of philoſophy ; which have 
multiplied controverſies to ſuch a degree, as to 
beget ſcruples that have perplexed the minds of 
many ſober Chriſtians, who otherwiſe could never 
have entertained them. 

I muſt, therefore, be ſo bold to affirm, that the 
method taken by many of thoſe learned men, to 


defend the doctrine of the Trinity, hath been 


founded upon a miſtake. 

It muſt be allowed, that every man is bound to 
follow the rules and directions of that meaſure of 
reaſon which God hath given him. And indeed, 
he cannot do otherwiſe, if he will be ſincere, or 
act like a man. For inſtance, if I ſhould be com- 
manded, by an angel from heaven, to believe it 
is midnight at noon- day; yet, I could not believe 
him. So, if I were directly told in ſcripture, 
that three are one, and one is three, I could not 
conceive or believe it, in the natural common 
ſenſe of that exprefſion ; but muſt ſuppoſe, that 
ſomething dark or myſtical was meant, which it 
pleaſed God to conceal from me, and from-all 

the 
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the world. Thus, in the text, There are three 
that bear record, &c. Am ] capable of knowing 
and defining, what union and what diſtinction 
there may be in the divine nature, which, poſ- 
ſibly, may be hid from the angels themſelves ? 
Again, I ſee it plainly declared in ſcripture, that 
there is but one God; and yet, I find our Sa- 
viour claiming the prerogative of God, in know- 
ing mens thoughts, in ſaying, He and his Father 


are one; and, Before Abraham was, I am. 1 


read, that the diſciples worſhipped him; that 
Thomas faid to him, My Lord and my God ; and 
St. John, chap. i. I the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. I read likewife, that the Holy Ghoſt be- 
ſtowed the gift of tongues, and the power of 
working miracles; which, if rightly conſidered, 
1s as great a miracle as any, that a number of il- 
literate men, ſhould, of a ſudden, be qualified to 
ſpeak all the languages then known in the world 
ſuch as could be done by the infpiration of God 
alone“. From theſe ſeveral texts, it is plain, 
> that 

In defending the peculiar doQrines of Chriſtianity, perhaps 

it is ulways beſt to inſiſt upon the poſitive evidence, as the Dean 
has done in this ſermon : for, in every queſtion, he who under- 
takes to obviate objections, muſt neceſſarily be foiled by him 
who puts them. By the human intelle&, little more than the 
ſurface of things can be known; and therefore, ſpeculative ob- 
jections, which would puzzle an able philoſopher, may he eaſily 
raiſed, even againſt thoſe truths which admit of practical demon- 
ſtration. It was once. objefted to a philoſopher, who was ex- 
plaining the laws of motion, That there could be no ſuch thing; 
92 for, 
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that God commands us to believe there is an u- 
nion, and there is a diſtinction; but, what that 
union, or what that diſtinction is, all mankind 


are equally ignorant, and muſt continue ſo, at 


leaſt till the day of judgment, without ſome new 
revelation. | 

But, becauſe I cannot conceive- the nature of 
this union and diſtinction in the divine nature, 
am I, therefore, to reject them as abſurd and im- 
poſſible, as I would, if any one told me, that 
three men are one, and one man is three? We 
are told, that a man and his wife are one fleſh; 
this I can comprehend the meaning of; yet, li- 
terally taken, it is a thing impoſhble, But, the 
apoſtle tells us, Je ſee but in part, and we know 
but in part : and yet, we would comprehend all 
the ſecret ways and workings of God. 

Therefore, I ſhall again repeat the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as it is poſitively aſfirmed in ſerip- 
ture: That God is there expreſſed in three dif- 
ferent names, as Father, as Son, and as Holy 
Ghoſt; that each of theſe is God, and that there 
is but one God. But this union and diſtinction 
are a myſtery, utterly unknown to mankind. 


This 


for, that a body muſt move, either in the place in which it is, or 
in the place in which it is ct ; but, both being impoſſible, there 
could be no motion. The objection the philoſopher immediate- 
ly removed, by walking croſs the room. And, if none were to 
triumph in the ſtrength of popular objections againſt Chriſtianity, 
but thoſe who could otherwiſe ſhew the fallacy of this againſt 
motion, the number of moral philoſophers among us would proba- 
bly be very few. Hawhkeſ. 
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This is enough for any good Chriſtian fo be- 


lieve, on this great article, without ever enquiring 
any farther. And this can be contrary to no 
man's reaſon, although the knowledge of it is 
hid from him. | 

But there is another difficulty, of great import- 
ance among thoſe who quarrel with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as well as with ſeveral other ar- 
ticles of Chriſtianity; which is, That our reli- 
gion abounds in myſteries; and theſe they are 
ſo bold to revile as cant, impoſture, and prieſt- 
craft. It is impoſſible for us to determine, for 
what reaſons God thought fit to communicate 
ſome things to us in part, and leave ſome part a 
myſtery: but ſo it is in fact, and ſo the holy 
ſcriptures tell us in ſeveral places. For inſtance, 
the reſurrection and change of our bodies, are 
called myſteries by St. Paul; our Saviour's incar- 
nation is another. The kingdom of God is call- 
ed a myſtery by our Saviour, to be only known 
to his diſciples; ſo is faith, and the word of God, 
by St. Paul. I omit many others. So that, to 
declare againſt all myſteries, without diſtinction 
or exception, is to declare againſt the whole te- 
nor of the New 'Teſtament. 

'There are two conditions that may bring 2 
myſtery under ſuſpicion : Fi, When it is not 
taught and commanded in holy writ : Or, ſecondly, 
When the myſtery turns to the advantage of 
thoſe who preach it to others. Now, as to the 
fir ft, It can never be ſaid, that we preach myſte- 
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ries Without warrant from holy ſcripture; al- 
though I confeſs, this of the Trinity may have 
ſometimes been explained by human invention, 
which might, perhaps, better have been ſpared. 
As to the /econd, It will not be poſſible to charge 
the Proteſtant prieſthood with propoſing any tem- 
poral advantage to themſelves, by broaching, or 
multiplying, or preaching of myſteries. Does 
this myſtery of the Trinity, for inſtance, and the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, bring the leaſt profit 
or power to the preachers? No; it is as great a 
myſtery. to themſelves, as it is to the meaneſt of 
their hearers; and may be rather a caufe of hu- 
miliation, by putting their underſtanding, in that 
point, upon a level with the moſt ignorant of 
their flock. It is true, indeed, the Roman church 
hath very much enriched herſelf, by trading in 
myſteries, for which they have not the leaſt au- 
thority from ſcripture, and which were fitted on- 


| ly to advance their own temporal wealth and 


grandeur ; ſuch as, franſubſtantiation, worſhipping 
of images, indulgences for fins, purgatory, and maſſes 
for the dead, with many more. But, it is the 
perpetual talent of thoſe who have ill- will to our 
church, or a contempt for all religion, taken up 


by the wickedneſs of their lives, to charge us 


with the errors and corruptions of Popery, which 
all Proteſtants have thrown off near two hundred 
years; whereas, thoſe myſteries held by us, have 
no proſpect of power, pomp, or wealth; but 
have been ever maintained by the univerſal body 

of 
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of true believers, from the days of the apoſtles, 
and will be ſo to the reſurrection; neither will 
the gates of hell prevail againſt them. 

It may be thought, perhaps, a ſtrange thing, 


that God ſhould require us to believe myſteries, 


while the reaſon or manner of what we are to 
believe, is above our comprehenſion, and wholly 
concealed from us. Neither doth it appear, at 
ficſt ſight, that the believing, or not believing 
them, doth concern either the glory of God, or 
contribute to the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our 
lives. But this is a great and dangerous miſtake. 
We ſee what a mighty weight is laid upon faith, 
both in the Old and New Teſtament. In the 
former, we read, how the faith of Abraham 1s 
praiſed, who could believe, that God would raiſe 
from him a great nation, at the very ſame time 
that he was commanded to ſacrifice his only ſon, 
and deſpaired of any other iſſue: and this was to 
him a great myſtery, Our Saviour is perpetual- 
ly preaching faith to his diſciples, or reproaching 
them with the want of it; and St. Paul produceth 
numerous examples of the wonders done by faith. 
And all this is highly reaſonable : for, faith is an 
entire dependence upon the truth, the power, 
the juſtice, and the mercy of God; which de- 
pendence will certainly incline us to obey him in 
all things. So that the great excellency of faith 
conſiſts in the conſequence it hath upon our ac- 
tions: as, if we depend upon the truth and wiſ- 
dom of a man, we ſhall certainly be more diſpoſ- 
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ed to follow his advice. Therefore, let no man 


think, that he can lead as good a moral life with- 


out faith, as with it; for this reaſon, becauſe he 
who has no faith, cannot, by the ſtrength of his 
own reaſon or endeavours, ſo eaſily reſiſt temp- 
tations, as the other, who depends upon God's 
aſſiſtance in the overcoming his frailties, and is 
ſure to be rewarded for ever in heaven, for his: 
victory over them. Faith, ſays the apoſtle, is the 
evidence of things not ſeen. He means, that faith 
is a virtue, by which any thing commanded us 
by God to believe, appears evident and certain to 
us, although we do not ſee, nor can conceive it; 
becauſe, by faith, we entirely od upon the 
truth and power of God. 

It is an old end true diſtinction, © things 
may be above our reaſon, without being contrary 
to it. Of this kind, are the power, the nature, 
and the univerſal preſence of God, with innu- 
merable other points. How little do thoſe who 
quarrel with myſteries, know of the commoneſt 
actions of nature? The growth of an animal, of 
a plant, or of the ſmalleſt ſeed, is a myſtery to 
the wiſeſt among men. If an ignorant perſon 
were told, that a loaditane would draw iron at a 
diſtance, he might ſay, it was a thing contrary to 
his reaſon, and could not believe, beſore he ſaw it 
with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the foul and body are 
united, and how they are diſtinguiſhed, 1s whol- 
ly unaccountable to us. We ſee but one Po 

an 
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and yet we know we conſiſt of two: and this is 
a myſtery we cannot comprehend, any more than 
that of the Trinity. 

From what hath been ſaid, it is manifeſt, that 
God did never command us to believe, nor his 
miniſters to preach, any doctrine which is con- 
trary to the reaſon he hath pleaſed to endue us 
with; but, for his own wiſe ends, has thought 
fit to conceal from us the nature of the thing he 
commands; thereby to try our faith and obedi- 
ence, and increaſe our dependence upon him.. 

It is highly probable, that, if God ſhould pleaſe 
to reveal unto us this great myſtery of the Trini- 
ty, or ſome other myſteries in our holy religion, 
we ſhould not be able to underſtand them, un- 
leſs he would, at the ſame time, think fit to be- 
ſtow on us ſome new powers or faculties of the 
mind, which we want at preſent, and are reſerv- 
ed till the day of reſurrection to liſe eternal. 
Her now, as the apoſtle ſays, we ſee through a 
glaſs, darkly, but then face to face. 

Thus, we ſee, the matter is brought to this iſ- 
ſue; we mult either believe what God directly 
commands us in holy ſcripture, or we muſt wholly 
reject the ſcripture, and the Chrittian religion, 
which we pretend to profeſs. But this, I hope, 
is too deſperate a ſtep for any of us to make. 

J have already obſerved, that thoſe who preach: 
up the belief of the Trinity, or of any other my- 
ſtery, cannot propoſe any temporal advantage to 
themſelves by ſo doing. But this is not the caſe: 
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of thoſe who oppoſe theſe doctrines. Do they 
lead better moral lives than a good Chriſtian ? 
Are they more juſt in their dealings? more chaſte, 
or temperate, or charitable ? Nothing at all of 
this; but, on the contrary, their intent is to o- 
verthrow all religion, that they may gratify their 
vices, without any reproach from the world, or 
their own conſcience; and are zealous to bring 
over as many others as they can to. their own 


opinions; becauſe, it is ſome kind of ima- 


ginary comfort, to have a multitude on their fide: 
There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, 


which, if it were ſtrictly examined, is not as 


much contrary to common reaſon, and as much 
a myſtery, as this doctrine of the Trinity; aud 
therefore, we may, with equal juſtice, deny the 
truth of them all. For inſtance, it is againſt the 
laws of nature, that a human body ſhould be a- 
ble to walk upon the water, as St. Peter is re- 
corded to have done; or that a dead carcaſe 
thould be raiſed from the grave after three days, 
when it began to corrupt; which thoſe who un- 
derſtand anatomy, will pronounce to. be impoſ- 
fible, by the common rules of nature and reaſon. 
Yet, theſe miracles, and many others, are poſi- 
tively athrmed in the goſpel; and theſe we mult 
belicve, or give up our holy religion to Atheiſts 
and Infidels. 


I ihall now make a few inferences and obſerva- 


tions upon what hath been ſaid. 


Fit, It would be well, if people would not 
lay fo much weight on their own reaſon, in mat- 
ters. 
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ters of religion, as to think every thing impoſ- 
ſible and abſurd, which they cannot conceive. 
How often do we .contradi& the right rules of 
reaſon, in the whole courſe of our lives? Reaſon 
itſelf, is true and juſt; but the reaſon of every 
particular man, 1s weak and wavering, perpetual- 
ly ſwayed and turned by his intereſts, his paſſions, 
and his vices. Let any man but conſider, when 
he hath a controverſy with another, though his 
cauſe be ever ſo unjuſt, though the whole world 
be againſt him, how blinded he 1s, by the love of 
himſelf, to believe that right is wrong, and wrong 
is right, when it makes for his own advantage. 
Where is then the right uſe of his reaſon, which 
he ſo much boaſts of, and which he would blaſ- 
phemoully ſet up to control the commands of 
the Almighty ? 

Secondly, When men are tempted to deny the 
myſteries of religion, let them examine and 
ſearch into their own hearts, whether they have 
not ſome favourite fin, which is of their party in 
this diſpute, and which is equally contrary to other 
commands of God inthe goſpel. For, why do men 
love darkneſs rather than light? The ſcripture 
tells us, Becauſe their deeds are evil; and there 
can be no other reaſon aſſigned. Therefore, 
when men are curious and inquiſitive, to diſco- 
ver ſome weak ſides in Chriſtianity, and inclined 
to favour every thing that is offered to its diſad- 
vantage, it is plain they wiſh it were not true: 
and thoſe withes can proceed from nothing but an 
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evil conſcience; becauſe, if there be truth in our 
religion, their condition muſt be miſerable “. 
And therefore, thirdly, Men ſhould conſider, 
that raiſing difficulties concerning the myſteries. 
in religion, cannot make them more wiſe, learn- 
ed, or virtuous; better neighbours, or friends, or 
more ſerviceable to their country; but, whatever 
they pretend, will deſtroy their inward peace of 
mind, by perpetual doubts and fears ariſing in their 
breafts. And God forbid we ſhould ever ſee the 
times ſo bad, when dangerous opinions in religion 
will be a means to get favour and preferment z 
although, even in ſuch a caſe, it would be an ill 
traffic, to gain the world, and loſe our own ſouls. 


So that, upon the whole, it will be impoffible to 


ind any real uſe towards a virtuous or happy life, 
by denying the myſteries of the goſpel. 

Fourthly, Thoſe ftrong unbelievers, who expect 
that all myſteries ſhould be ſquared and fitted to 
to their own reaſon, might have ſomewhat to ſay 
for themſelves, if they could ſatisfy the general 
reaſon of mankind in their opinions. But here- 
in they are miſerably defective, abſurd, and ridi- 
culous. They ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a ca- 
mel: they can believe, that the world was made 

by 

* It is an high encomium on reformed Chriſtianity, and a 
ſtrong argument of its ſuperior excellence, that a corrupt life 
always inclines men to wiſh it were not true. It does not ap- 
pear, that Mahometans and Papiſts wiſh their religion to be 
falſe, in proportion as their lives are immoral ; and it is faid of 
Dryden, that, not being able to fortify himſelf in infidelity, he 
died a Papiſt. Haute. 
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by chance : that God doth not concern himſelf 
with things below, will neither puniſh vice, nor 
reward virtue; that religion was invented by 
cunning men, to keep the world in awe; with 
many other opinions equally falſe and deteſtable; 
againſt the common light of nature, as well as 
reaſon ; againſt the univerſal ſentiments of all ei- 
vilized nations, and offenſive to the ears even of 
a ſober Heathen. 
Laſtly, Since the world abounds with peſtilent 
books, particularly written againſt this doctrine 
| of the Trinity, it is fit to inform you, that the © 
authors of them proceed wholly upon a miſtake. 
They would ſhew how impoſlible it is, that bree 
can be one, and one can be three: whereas, the 
. ſcripture ſaith no ſuch thing, at leaſt in that man- 
ner they would make it; but only that there is 
; ſome kind of unity and diſtinction in the divine 
> nature, which mankind cannot poſſibly compre- 
hend. Thus, the whole doctrine is ſhort and 
plain, and in itſelf incapable of any controverſy ; 
. ſince God himſelf hath pronounced the fact, but 
wholly concealed the manner. And therefore, 
s many divines, who thought fit to anſwer thoſe 
- wicked books, have been miſtaken too, by an- 
f ſwering fools in their folly, and endeavouring to 
a explain a myſtery, which God intended to keep 
ſecret from us. And as I would exhort all men 


.* * * * 

3 to avoid reading thoſe wicked books written a- 
f gainſt this doctrine, as dangerous and pernicious; 
ic lo I think they may omit the anſwers, as unneceſ- - 


| ſary. 
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ſary. This, I confeſs, will probably affect but 
few or none among the generality of our congre- 
gations, who do not much trouble themſelves 
with books, at leaſt of this kind. However, 
many, who do not read themſelves, are ſeduced 
by others that do; and thus become unbelievers 
upon truſt, and at ſecond hand ; and this 1s too 
frequent acaſe: for which reaſon,.I have endea- 


voured to put this doctrine upon a ſhort and ſure 


foot, levelled to the meaneſt underſtanding z by 
which we. may, as the apoſtle directs, be ready 
always to give an anſwer to every man that aſk- 
eth us a reaſon of the- hope that is in us, with 
meekneſs and fear. 

And thus I have done with my | ſubject; which 
probably I ſhould not have choſen, if I had not 
been invited to it by the occaſion of this ſeaſon, 
appointed on purpoſe to celebrate the myiteries 
of the Trinity, and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 
wherein we pray to be kept ſtedfaſt in this faith; 
and what this faith is, I have ſhewn you in the 
plaineſt manner I could. For, upon the whole, 
itis no more than this: God commands us, by 
our dependence upon his truth and his holy word, 
to believe a fact that we do not underſtand. And 
this is no more, than what we do every day in 
the works of nature, upon the credit of men of 
learning. Without faith, we can do no works 
acceptable to God ; for if they proceed from any 
other principle, they will not advance our ſalva- 
tion; and this faith, as I have explained it, we 
may acquire, without giving up our ſenſes, or 

contradicting 
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contradicting our reaſon. May God, of his infi- 
nite mercy, inſpire us with true faith in every 
article and myſtery of our holy religion, ſo as to 
diſpoſe us to do what is pleaſing in his fight : 
and this we pray through Jeſus Chriſt; to whom, 
with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, the myſ- 
terious incomprehenſible Ong Gop, be all ho- 
nour and glory, now and for ever more. Amen. 


* * This is one of the beſt ſermons in its kind. Dr. Swift 
ſeems not to have made ſuch a plan his voluntary choice, nor to 
have built, ſuo ex motu, upon ſuch a baſis ; but he has complet- 
ed the ſuperſtructure in a moſt maſterly manner. The mate- 
rials anſwer the dignity of the edifice; and the artificer may aſ- 
ſume great honour, upon the completion of ſo noble, ſo ſimple, 
and fo uſeful a pile. The myſterious parts of our religion are 
apt to have dreadful effects upon weak minds. The general 
comments upon the ſacred writings, and the ſeveral ſermons up- 
on the moſt abſtruſe points of ſcripture, are too often compoſed 
in the gloomy ſtyle. Damnation, eternal damnation, is placed 
with all its horror before our eyes; and we are fo terrified at the 
proſpect, that fear makes us imagine we can comprehend my- 
ſteries, which, on this fide of the grave, muſt be for ever deni- 
ed to our limited underſtandings. Swift has taken the ſafeſt, 
and the propereſt method of expounding theſe arcana. He ad- 
vances every polition that can be eſtabliſhed upon ſo incompre- 
henſible a ſubject. He ſuſtains the belief, avows the doctrine, 
and adapts the matter of faith as well as poſſible to the human 
capacity, His manner of reaſoning is maſterly, and his argu- 
ments are nervous, particularly, where he fays, „lt is highly 
«© probable, that if God ſhould pleaſe to reveal unto us this 
great myſtery of the Trinity, or ſome other myſteries in our 
e holy religion, we ſhould not be able to underſtand them, un- 
© leſs he would, at the fame time, think fit to beſtow on us ſome 
new powers or faculties of the mind, which we want at pre- 
* ſent, and are reſerved till the day of reſurrection to life eter- 
« nal.” p. 137, Orrery. 2 
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On MUTUAL SUBJECTION. 


1 St. PETER v. 5. 


Yea, all of you be ſubject one ts another. 


Ly T HE apoſtle having, in many parts of this e- 
A - & piſtle, given directions to Chriſtians con- 
* cerning the duty of ſubjection, or obedience to 
* ſuperiors; in the ſeveral inſtances of the ſubject 


to the prince, the child to his parent, the ſervant 
to his maſter, the wife to her huſband, and the 


1 = younger to the elder; doth here, in the words 
by of my text, ſum up the whole, by. advancing a 
jan point of doctrine, which at firſt may appear a lit- 
ths tle extraordinary: Yea, all of you, ſaith he, be /ub- 
Wy ject one to another. For it ſhould ſeem, that two 
* perſons cannot properly be ſaid to be ſubject to 
* each other, and that ſubjection is only due from 
* inferiors to thoſe above them: yet St. Paul hath 
og ſeveral paſſages to the ſame purpoſe. For he ex- 
ii horts the Romans, in honour to prefer one another; 
19 t and the Philippians, that in /owlineſs of mind 
* they ſhould let each ęſteem other better than them- 


5 ſelves ; + and the Epheſians, that they ſhould /#b- 
mit themſelves one to another in the fear of the Lord. || 
Here we find theſe two great apoſtles recommend- 


hs ing to all Chriſtians, this duty of mutual ſubjec- 
1 jection. For we may obſerve by St. Peter, that 
150 having 


127 } Rom, xii, 10, + Phil, ii. 3. || Eph. v. 21. 
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having mentioned the ſeveral: relations which 
men bear to each other, as governor: and; ſubject, 
maſter and ſervant, and the reſt which 1 have 
already repeated, he makes no exception; but 
ſums up the whole, with commanding / 1 be 
ſubjef one to another. From whence we may con- 
clude, that this ſubjection due from all men to 
all men, is ſomething more than the compliment 
of courſe, when our betters are pleaſedꝭ to tell us 
they are our humble ſervants, but underſtand us 
to be their ſlaves. Fink 

I know very well, that ſome of thoſe" who EX= 
plain this text, apply it to humility, to the duties 
of charity, to private exhortations, and to bear- 
ing with each other's infirmities; and it is proba- 
ble, the apoſtle may have had a regard to all theſe. 
But, however, many learned men agree, that there 
is ſomething more underſtood; and ſo the words, 
in their plain natural meaning, muſt import; as 
you will obſerve. yourſelves, if you read them 
with the beginning of the verſe, which is thus: 
Likeqwiſe ye younger, ſubmit yourſelves unto the elder : 
yea, all of you' be ſubjef one to another. So that, up- 
on the whole, there muſt be ſome kind of ſub- 
jection due from every man to every man, which 
cannot be made void by any power, pre-eminence, 
or authority whatſoever. Now, what fort of ſub- 
jection this is, and how it ought to be paid, ſhall 
be the ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe. . ': 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature 
to be uſeful, and, in ſome manner, a ſupport to 

Vor. II. N each 
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each 'other, by which the whole frame of the 
world, under his Providence, is preſerved and 
kept up; fo, among mankind, our particular ſta- 
tions ate appointed to each of us by God Al- 
mighty, wherein we are obliged to act, as far as 
our power reacheth, towards the good of the 
whole community. And he who doth not per- 
form that part aſſigned him, towards advancing 
the benefit of the whole, in proportion to his op- 
portunities and abilities, is not only an uſeleſs, 
but a very miſchievous member of the public 
becauſe he takes his ſhare of the profit, and yet 
leaves his ſhare of the burden to be borne by o- 
thers, which 1s the true principal cauſe of moſt 
miſeries and misfortunes in life. For a wife 
man who does not aſſiſt with his counſels, a 
great man with his proteCtion, a rich man with 
his bounty and charity, and a poor man with his 
labour, are perfect nuiſances in a commonwealth. 
Neither is any condition of life more honourable 
in the fight of God, than another; otherwiſe, he 
would be a reſpecter of perſons, which, he aſſures 
us, he is not: for he hath propoſed the ſame ſal- 
vation to all men, and hath only placed them in 


different ways or ſtations to work it out. Prin- 


ces are born with no more advantages of ſtrength 
or wiſdom than other men; and, by an unhap- 
py education, are uſually more defective in both, 
than thouſands of their ſubjects. They depend 


for every neceſſary of life upon the meaneſt of 


their people: beſides, obedience and ſubjection 
_ were 
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were never enjoined by God, to humour the pay 
ſions, luſts, and vanities of thoſe who demand 
them from us; but we are commanded to obey 


our governors, becauſe diſobedience would breed 


ſeditions in the ſtate. Thus, ſervants are direct: 
ed to obey their maſters, children theit patents, 
and wives their huſpands; not from any reſpec 
of perſons in God, but becauſe, otherwiſe, there 
would be nothing but confuſion in private fami- 
lies. This matter will be clearly explained, by 
conſidering the compariſon which St. Paul makes 
between the church of Chrift, and the body of 


man : for the ſame reſemblance will hold, not 


only to families and kingdoms, but to the whole 
corporation of mankind, The eye, faith he, can- 
not jay unto the hand, I bave no need ef thee: nor 
again the head to the feet, I have no need of you- 
Nay, much more, thoſe members of the body wubich | 


ſeem to be mare feeble, are neceſſary. And whether 
oue member ſuffer, all the members ſuffer with it; 


cr one member be honoured, all the members repoice 
with it *. The caſe is directly the fame among 
mankind. The prince cannot ſay to the mer- 
chant, I have no need of thee; nor the merchant 
to the labourer, 1 have no need of thee. Nay, 
much more, thoſe members which ſeem. to 
be more feeble, are neceſſary. For the poor are 
gencrally more neceſſary members of the com- 
monwealth than the rich: which clearly ſhews, 


that God never intended ſuch poſſeſſions for the 


N 2 ſake 


» 1 Cor, xii. 21, 22, 26. 
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fake and ſervice of thoſe to whom he lends them; 
but becauſe he hath aſſigned every man his par- 
ticular ſtation to be uſeful in life, and this for 
the reaſon given by the apoſtle, hat there may be 
no ſebiſin in the: body. 

From hence may partly be gathered, the nature 
of that ſubjection which we all owe to one ano- 
ther. God Almighty hath been pleaſed to put 
us into an imperfect ſtate, where we have per- 
petual occaſion of each other's aſſiſtance. There 
is none ſo low, as not to be in a capacity of aſſiſt- 
ing the higheſt; nor ſo high, as not to want the 
aſſiſtance of the loweſt. 

It plainly appears, from what hath been ſaid, 
that no one human creature is more worthy than 
mother in the ſight of God, farther than accord- 
ing to the goodneſs or holineſs of their lives; 


and that power, wealth, and the like outward 


advantages, are ſo far from being the marks of 
God's approving. or preferring thoſe on whom 
they are beſtowed, that, on the contrary, he is 
pleaſed to ſuffer them to be almoſt ingroſſed by 
thoſe Who have leaſt title to bis favour. Now, 
according to this equality'wherein God hath pla- 
ced all mankind with relation to himſelf, you will 
obſerve, that, in all the relations between man 


and man, there is a mutual dependence, where- 
by the one cannot ſubſiſt without the other. Thus, 


no man can be a prince without ſubjects, nor a 


maſter without ſervants, nor a father without 


children. And this both explains and confirms 
the 


T 
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the doctrine of the text: for, where there is a 
mutual dependence, there muſt be a mutual duty, 
and conſequently a mutual ſubjection. For in- 
ſtance, tlie ſubject muſt obey his prince, becauſe 
God commands it, human laws require it, and 
the ſafety of the public makes it neceſſary. For 
the ſame reaſons, we muſt obey all that are in 
authority, and ſubmit ourſelves, not only to the 
good and gentle, but alſo to the froward, whether 
they rule according to our liking or no. On the 
other ſide, in thoſe countries that pretend to free- 
dom, princes are ſubject to thoſe laws which their 
people have choſen 3 they are bound to protect 
their ſubjects in liberty, property, and religion; 
to receive their petitions, and redreſs their griev- 
ances: ſo that the beſt prince, is, in the opinion 
of wiſe men, only the greateſt ſervant of the na- 
tion: not only a ſervant to the public in general, 
but, in ſome ſort, to every man in it. In the 
like manner, a ſervant owes obedience, and dili- 
gence, and faithfulneſs, to his maſter; from 
whom, at the ſame time, he hath a juſt demand 
for protection, and maintenance, and gentle treat- 
ment. Nay, even the poor beggar hath a juſt 
demand of an alms from the rich man; Who is 
guilty of fraud, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, if he 

does not afford relief according to his abilities. 
But this ſubjection we all owe one to another, 
is no where more neceſſary, than in the common 
converſations of life; for, without it, there could 
be no ſociety among men. If the learned would: 
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not ſometimes ſubmit: to the ignorant, the wiſe 
to the ſimple, the gentle to the froward, the old 
to the weakneſſes of the young, there would be 
nothing but everlaſting variance in the world. 

This our, Saviour himſelf confirmed by his own 
example; for he appeared in the form of a ſer- 
vant, and waſhed his diſciples“ feet, adding thoſe 
memorable words, Te call me Lord and Maſter: 
aud yerfay well; for. ſo Jam. If 1 then, your Lord 
and Myjler, ⁊ubaſb your feet, how much more ought 
ve to v ones another's feet? Under which ex- 


preſſion; of waſhing the feet, is included all that 


ſubjection, aſſiſtance, love, and duty, which every 
good Chriſtian onght to pay his brother, in what- 
ever ſtation God hath placed him. For the great- 
eſt prince and ithe meaneſt ſlave, are not, by in- 
finite degrees, ſo diſtant, as our Saviour and thoſe 
diſciples, whoſe feet he vouchſafed to waſh. 
And, although this doctrine of ſubjecting our- 
ſelves to one another, may ſeem to grate upon 
the pride and vanity of mankind, and may there- 
fore be hard to be digeſted by thoſe who value 
themſelves upon their greatneſs, or their wealth; 
yet it is really no more than what molt men practiſe 
upon other occaſions. For, if our neighbour, who is 
our inferior, comes to ſee us, we ſiſe to receive him, 
we place bim above us, and reſpect him, as if he 
were better than ourſel ves; and this is thought both 


decent and neceſſary, and is uſually: called good 


manners. Now, the duty required by the apoſtle, 
is, only, that we ſhould enlarge our minds, and 
that, 
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that, what we thus practiſe in the common courſe 
of life, we ſhould imitatè in all our actions and 
proceedings whatſoever; fince our Saviour tells 
us, that every man is our neighbour, and ſinee we 
are ſo ready, in the point of civility, to vield to 
others in our own houſes, — _ we have 

any title to govern. FR N 

Having thus ſhewn you, what ſort of fubjec. 
tion it is, which all men owe one to another, and 
in what manner it ought to be paid; I ſhall now 
draw ſome obſervations from what hath Du 
fad; 54.39 4-2 N 

And, firſt, A mercial praCtice of this om of 
ſubjecting ourſelves to the wants and infirmities 
of each other, would utterly extinguiſh in us the 
vice of pride. 

For, if God has pleaſed to intruſt me with a 
talent, not for my own ſake, but for the ſervice 
of others, and, at the ſame time, [hath left me 
full of wants and neceſſities, which others muſt 
ſupply; I can then have no cauſe to ſet any ex- 
traordinary value upon myſelf, or to deſpiſe my 
brother, becauſe he hath not the ſame talents 
which were lent to me. His being may probably 
be as uſeful to the public as mine; and, therefore, 
by the rules of right reaſon, I am in no ſort pre- 
ferable to him. | | 

Secondly, It is very manifeſt, from what has 
been faid, that no man ought to look upon the 
advantages of life, ſuch as riches, honour, power, 
and the like, as his PR but merely as a 

truſt 


pineſs of mankind. For this would root out en- 
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truſt which God hath depoſited with him, to be 
employed for the uſe of his brethren ; and God 
will certainly puniſh the breach of that truſt, 
though the laws of man will not, or rather in- 


deed cannot; becauſe the truſt was conferred on- 


ly by God, who has not left it to any power on 
earth to decide inſallibly, whether man makes 
a good uſe of his talents or no, or to puniſh him 
where he fails. And, therefore, God ſeems to 
have more particularly taken this matter into his 
own hands, and will, moſt certainly, reward or 
puniſh us, in proportion to our good or ill per- 
formance in it. Now, although the advantages 
which one man poſſeſſeth more than another, 
may, in ſome ſenſe, be called his property, with 
reſpect to other men; yet, with reſpect to God, 
they are, as J ſaid, only a truſt; which will plain- 
ly appear from hence: If a man does not uſe 
thote advantages to the good of the public, or the 
benefit of his neighbour, it is certain, be doth 
not deſerve them, and, tonſequently, that God 
never intended them for a bleſſing to bim; and, 
on the other ſide, whoever does employ his ta- 
lents as he ought, will find, by his own experi- 
ence, that they were chicfly lent him for the ſer- 
vice of others; for, to the ſervice of others he 
will certainly employ them. 

Thirdly, If we could all be brevglia: to practiſe 


this duty of ſubjecting ourſelves to each other, it 


would very much contribute to the general hap- 


vy 
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vy and malice from the heart of man; becauſe 
you cannot envy your neighbour's ee if he 
make uſe of it to defend your life, or carry your 
burden; you cannot envy his wiſdom, if he gives 
you good counſel ; nor his riches, if he ſupplies 
you in your wants; nor his greatneſs, if he em- 
ploys it to your protection. The miſeries of life 
are not properly owing to the unequal diſtribution 
of things; but God Almighty, the great King of 
Heaven, is treated like the kings of the earth, 
who, although, perhaps, intending well them- 
ſelves, have often moſt abominable miniſters and 
ſtewards; and thoſe generally the vileſt, to whom 
they intruſt the moſt talents. But here is the 
difference, that the princes of this world ſee by 
other mens eyes; but God ſees all things: and, 
therefore, whenever he permits his bleſſings to be 
dealt among thoſe who are unworthy, we may 
certainly conclude, that he intends them only as 
a puniſhment to an evil world, as well as to the 
owners. It were well, if thoſe: would confider 
this, whoſe riches ſerve them only as a ſpur. to a- 
varice, or as an inſtrument to their luſts; whoſe 
wiſdom is only of this world, to put falſe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, a- 
gainſt the conviction of their own conſciences; 
and, laſtly, who employ their power and favour 
in acts of oppreſſion or injuſtice, in miſtepreſent- 
ing perſons and things, or in countenancing * 
wicked, to the ruin of the innocent. 
Fourthly, The practice of this duty, of. baing 
ſubject to one another, would make us reſt con- 
tented 
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tented in the ſeveral ftations of life wherein God 
hath thought fit to place us; becauſe it would, 
in the beſt and eaſieſt manner, bring us back, as 
it were, to that early ſtate of the goſpel, when 
Chriſtians had all things in common. For, if 
the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply their 
wants; if the ignorant found the wiſe ready to 
inſtruct and direct them; or if the weak might 
always find protection from the mighty; they 


could, none of them, with the leaſt pretence of 


Juſtice, lament their own condition. 

From all that hath been hitherto ſaid, it ap- 
pears, that great abilities of any ſort, when they 
are employed as God directs, do but make the 
owners of them greater and more paintul fervants 
to their neighbour and the public. However, we 
are by no means to conclude from hence, that 
they are not really bleſſings, when they are in the 
hands of good men. For, firſt, what can be a 
greater honour, than to be choſen one of the 
ſtewards and diſpenſers of God's bounty to man- 
kind? What is there that can give a generous 
ſpirit more pleaſure and complacency of mind, 
than to conſider, that he is an inſtrument of do- 
ing much good? that great numbers owe to him, 
under God, their ſubliſtence, their fafety, their 
health, and the good conduct of their lives? The 
wickedeſt man upon earth takes a pleaſure in do- 
ing good to thoſe he loves; and, therefore, ſurely, 
a good Chriſtian, who obeys our Saviour's com- 
mand, of loving all men, cannot but take delight 
| | in 
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in doing good, even to his enemies. God, who 
gives all things to all men, can receive nothing 
from any; and thoſe among men who do the 
moſt good, and receive the feweſt returns, do 
moſt reſemble their Creator; for which reaſon, 
St. Paul delivers it as a ſaying of our Saviour, 
that it is more bleſſed to giue, than to receive. By this 
rule, what muſt become of thoſe things which 
the world values as the greateſt bleſſings, riches, 
power, and the like, when our Saviour plainly 
determines, that the beſt way to make them bleſſ- 
ings, is, to part with them? Therefore, although 
the advantages which one man hath over another, 
may be called blefſings, yet they are by no means 
ſo, in the ſenſe the world uſually underſtands. 
Thus, for example, great riches are no bleſſing in 
themſelves; becauſe the poor man, with the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, enjoys more health, and 
has fewer cares, without them. How then do 
they become bleſſings? No otherwiſe, than by 
being employed'in feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, rewarding worthy. men, and, in ſhort, 
doing acts of charity and generoſity. Thus, like- 
wiſe, power is no bleffing in itſelf, becauſe pri- 
vate men bear lefs envy, and trouble, and an- 
guiſh, without it. But, when it is employed to 
protect the innocent, to relieve the oppreſſed, and 
to puniſh the oppreſſor, then it becomes a great 
bleſſing. And ſo, laſtly, even great wiſdom, is, 
in the opinion of Solomon, not a bleſſing in it- 
ſelf; for, in much wiſdom is much ſorrow ; and 
men 
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men of common underſtandings, if they ſerve 
God, and mind their callings, make fewer miſ- 
takes in the conduct of life, than thoſe who have 
better heads. And yet, wiſdom is a mighty 
bleſſing, when it is applied to good purpoſes, to 
inſtruct the ignorant, to be a faithful counſellor, 
either in public or private, to be a director to 
youth, and to many other ends, needleſs here to 
mention. 

To conclude: God ſent us into the world to 
obey his commands, by doing as much good as 
our abilities will reach, and as little evil as our 
many infirmities will permit. Some he hath on- 
ly truſted with one talent, ſome with ſive, and 
ſome with ten. No man is without his talent; 
and he that is faithful or negligent in a little, 
{ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed, as well as he chat 
hath been ſo in a great deal. 

Conſider what hath been ſaid, &c. 


+ * This ſermon is upon mutual ſubjection, and that duty 
which is owing from one man to another. A clearer ſtyle, or a 
diſcourſe more properly adapted to a public audience, can ſcarte 
be framed. Every paragraph is ſimple, nervous, and intelligible. 
The threads of each argument are cloſely connected, and logi- 
cally purſued. But in places where the Dean has the leaſt op- 
portunity to introduce political maxims, or to dart an arrow at 


the conduct of princes, he never fails to indulge himſelf in his 


uſual manner of thinking; as will appear from the following 


quotation: * A wiſe man,” ſays Dr. Swift, „who does not 
« aſſiſt with his counſels, a great man with his protection, a 


te rich man with his bounty and charity, and a poor man with 
ce his labour, are perfect nuiſances in a commonwealth. Nei- 


* ther is any condition of life more honourable, in the ſight of 
«© God, 
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% God than another; otherwiſe, he would be a reſpecter of per- 
% ſons, which, he aſſures us, he is not: for he. hath propoſed the 
« ſame ſalvation to all men, and hath only placed them in dif- 
« ferent ways or ſtations to work it out. Princes are born with 
% no more advantages of ftrength or wiſdom than other men; 
and, by an unhappy education, are uſually more defective in 
both, than thouſands of their ſubjects,” p. 146. Again, in 


the ſame ſtrain, The beſt prince is, in the opinion of wiſe 


men, only the greateſt ſervant of the nation; not only a ſer- 
vant to the public in general, but in ſome ſort to every man 
* init,” p. 149. But the moſt extraordinary paſlage, is a co- 
vert ſtroke at the higheſt order of his brethren the clergy. It 
runs thus: * The miſeries of life are not properly owing to 
** the unequal diſtribution of things; but God Almighty, the 
great King of heaven, is treated like the kings of the carth; 
who, although, perhaps, intending well themſelves, have often 
moſt abominable miniſters and ſtewards, and thoſe generally 
the vileſt, to whom they entruſt the moſt talents,” p. I53. 
Dark as it is, this paragraph requires no explanation. - The au- 
thor's natural turn of mind breaks forth upon all occaſions, and 
the politician frequently ontweighs the divine. If the dictates 
of ſuch a ſpirit were capable of forcing their way from the pul- 
pit, what a glorious, what a conſiſtent figure muſt Swift have 
made in the roſtrum at Rome, or in one of the porticos at 
Athens? Orrery. 
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ON THE TESTIMONY or CONSCIENCE. 


2 Cor. 1. 12. part of it. 


or our rejoicing is this, the tęſtimony of our 
conſcience. 


F*Here is no word more frequently in the 
mouths of men, than that of conſcience ; 

and the meaning of it is, in ſome meaſure, ge- 
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nerally underſtood. However, becauſe it is like- 


wiſe a word extremely abuſed by many people, 


who apply other meanings to it, which God Al- 
mighty never intended; I ſhall explain it to you 


in the cleareſt manner I am able. The word 
conſcience, properly ſignifies that knowledge which 


a man hath within himſelf, of his own thoughts 
and actions. And becauſe, if a man judgeth 
fairly of his own actions, by comparing them 
with the law of God, his mind will either ap- 
prove or condemn him, according as he hath 


done good or evil; therefore, this knowledge, or 


conſcience, may properly be called both an ac- 
cuſer and a judge. So that, whenever our con- 
ſcience accuſeth us, we are certainly guilty : but 
we are not always innocent, when it doth not ac- 
cuſe us; for very often, through the hardneſs of 
our hearts, or the fondneſs and favour we bear to 
ourſelves, or through ignorance or neglect, we do 


not ſuffer our conſcience to take any cogniſance 


of ſeveral fins we commit. There is another of- 
fice likewiſe belonging to conſcience, which 1s 


that of being our director and guide; and the 


wrong uſe of this hath been the occaſion of more 
evils under the ſun, than almoſt all other cauſes 
put together. For, as conſcience is nothing elſe 
but the knowledge we have of what we are think- 
ing and doing; fo, it can guide us no further than 
that knowledge reacheth; and therefore, God 
hath placed conſcience in us, to be our direCtor 
only in thoſe actions which ſcripture and reaſon 
Plainly tell us to be good or evil. But, in caſes 

; too 
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too difficult or doubtful for us to comprehend or 
determine, there, conſcience is not concerned; 
becauſe it cannot adviſe in what it doth not un- 
derſtand, nor decide where it is itſelf in doubt: 
but, by God's great mercy, thoſe difficult points 
are never of abſolute neceſſity to our ſalvation. 
There is likewife another evil, that men often 
ſay, a thing is againſt their conſcience, when 
really it is not. For inſtance, aſk any of thoſe 
who differ from the worſhip eſtabliſhed, why 
they do not come to church? they will fay, they 
diſlike the ceremonies, the prayers, the habits, 
and the like: and therefore, it goes againſt their 
conſcience. But they are miſtaken; their teach- 
er hath put thoſe words into their mouths; for a 


man's conſcience can go no higher than his know- 


ledge; and therefore, till he has thoroughly exa- 
mined, by ſcripture, and the practice of the an- 
cient church, whether thoſe points are blame- 
able or no, his conſcience cannot poſſibly direct 
him to condemn them. Hence have likewiſe a- 
riſen thoſe miſtakes about what is uſually called 
liberty of conſcience ; which, properly ſpeaking, is no 
more than a liberty of knowing our own thoughts; 
which liberty no one can take from us. But 
thoſe words have obtained quite different mean- 
ings. Liberty of conſcience is now-a- days not 
only underſtood to be the liberty of believing 
what men pleaſe, but alſo of endeavouring to pro- 
pagate that belief as much as they can, and to o= 
verthrow the faith which the laws have already 
eſtabliſhed, and to be rewarded by the public for 
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thoſe wicked endeavours: and this is the liberty 
of conſcience which the Fanatics arg now, open- 
ly in the face of the world, endeavouring at with 
their utmoſt application. At the ſame time, it 
cannot but be obſerved, that thoſe very perſons, 
who, under pretence of a public ſpirit, and ten- 
derneſs towards their Chriſtian brethren, are ſo 
zealons for ſuch a liberty of conſcience as this, 
are, of all others, the leaſt tender to thoſe who dif- 
fer from them in the ſmalleſt point relating to 
government; and I wiſh I could not ſay, that the 

majeſty of the living God may be offended: with 
more ſecurity than the memory of a dead prince. 
But the wiſdom of the world, ar preſent, ſeems 


to agree with that of the Heathen emperor, who 


ſaid, If the gods were offended, it was their own 
concern, and they were able to vindicate them- 
jtelves. _ 

But although conſcience hath been abuſed to 
thoſe wicked purpoſes which I have already relat- 
ed, yet a due regard to the directions it plainly 
gives us, as well as to its accuſations, reproaches, 
and advices, would be of the greateſt uſe to man- 
kind, both for their preſent welfare and future 
W 

Therefore my Aitevuiſe; at this time, ſhall be 
directed to prove to you, that there is no ſolid, 
firm foundation for virtue, but on a conſcience 
which is guided by religion. 

In order to this, I ſhall firſt ſhew you the weak- 
neſs and uncertainty of two falſe principles, which 

many 
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many people ſet up in the place of conſclentes for: 
a guide to their actions. 


The firſt of theſe principles, i is kat the world 
uſually calls moral honey. There are ſome peo- 
ple, who appear very indifferent as to religion, 
and yet have the repute of being juſt and fair in 
their dealings; and theſe are generally known by 
the character of good moral men. But now, if 
you look into the grounds and the motives of 
ſuch a man's actions, you ſhall find them to be no 
other than his own eaſe and intereſt. For exam- 
ple, you truſt a moral man with your money, in 
the way of trade; you truſt another with the de- 
fence of your cauſe at law; and, perhaps, they 
both deal juſtly with you. Why ? not from any 
regard they have for juftice, but becauſe their 
fortune depends upon their credit; and a ſtain of 
open public diſhoneſty, muſt be to their diſadvan- 
tage. But, let it conſiſt with ſuch a man's in- 
tereſt and fafety to wrong you, and then it will 
be impoſſible you can have any hold upon him ; 
becauſe there is nothing left to give him a check, 
or to put in the balance againſt his profit. For, 
it he hath nothing to govern himſelf by, but the 
opinion of the world; as long as he can conceal 
his injuſtice from the world, he thinks he is 
late. 

Beſides, it is found, by experience, that thoſe 
men who ſet up for morality, without regard to 
religion, are generally virtuous but in part: they 
will be juſt in their dealings between man and 
man z but, if they find themſelves diſpoſed to 
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pride, luſt, intemperance, or avarice, they do not 
think their morality concerned, to check them in 
any of theſe vices; becauſe it is the great rule of 
ſuch men, that they may lawfully follow the 
dictates of nature, wherever their ſafety, health, 
and fortune are not injured. So that, upon the 
whole, there is hardly one vice which a mere 
moral man may not, upon ſome occaſions, allow 
himfelf to practiſe. 

The other falſe principle, which ſome men ſet 
up in the place of conſcience, to be their director 
in life, is what thoſe, who pretend to it, call Y 
nour. | 

This word is often made the ſanction of an 
oath; it is reckoned a great commendation to be 
a man of ſtrict honour; and it is commonly un- 
derſtood, that a man of honour can never be 
guilty of a baſe action. This is uſually the ſtyle 
of military men, of perſons with titles, and of 
others who pretend to birth and quality. It is 
true, indeed, that, in ancient times, it was uni- 
verſally underſtood, that honour was the reward 
of virtue; but, if ſuch honour as is now-a-days 
going, will not permit a man to do a baſe action, 
it muſt be allowed, there are very few ſuch things 
as baſe actions in nature. No man of honour, as 
that word is uſually underſtood, did ever pretend, 
that his honour obliged him to be chaſte or tem- 
perate, to pay his creditors, to be ufeful to his 
country, to do good to mankind, to endeavour to- 
be wiſe or learned, to regard his word, his pro- 
miſe, or his oath: or, if he hath any of theſe 
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virtues, they were never learned in the catechifm 
of honour ; which contains but two precepts z 
the punctual payment of debts contraged at play, 
and the right underſtanding the ſeveral degrees of 
an affront, in order to revenge it by the death of 
an adverſary. 

But, ſuppoſe this principle of honour, which 
ſome men fo much boaſt of, did really produce 
more virtues than it ever pretended to; yet, 
ſince the very being of that honour depended up- 
on the breath, the opinion, or the faney of the 
people, the virtues derived from it could be of no 
long or certain duration. For example, ſuppoſe 
a man, from a principle of honour, ſhould reſolve 
to be juſt, or chaſte, or temperate, and yet the 
cenſuring world ſhould take a humour of refuſing 
him thoſe charaCters, he would then think the 

obligation at an end. Or, on the other fide, if 
he thought he could gain honour by the falſeſt 
and vileſt action, (which is a caſe that very often 
happens,) he would then make no ſcruple to per- 
form it. And God knows, it would be an un- 
happy ſtate, to have the religion, the liberty, or 
the property of a people, lodged in ſuch hands; 
which, however, hath been too often the caſe. 

What I have faid upon this principle of ho- 
nour, may perhaps be thought of ſmall concern- 
ment to moſt of you who are my hearers : how- 
ever, a caution was not altogether unneceflary ; 
fince there is nothing by which, not only the vul- 
gar, but the honeſt cradeſiman, hath been ſo much 

deceived, 
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dectined; as this infamous pretence to honour in 
too many of their betters. , 
Having thus ſhewn you the weakneſs and un- 
certainty of thoſe principles which ſome men ſet 
up in the place of conſcience, to direct them in 
their actions; I ſhall now endeavour to prove to 
you, that there is no ſolid, firm foundation of vir- 


tue, but in a conſcience directed by the principles. 


of religion. | 
There is no way of judging how far we may 
depend upon the aCtions of men, otherwiſe than 


by knowing the motives, and grounds, and cauſes. 
of them; and if the motives of our actions be 


not reſolved and determined into the law of God, 
they will be precarious and uncertain, and liable 


to perpetual changes. I will ſhew you what L 
mean, by an example. Suppoſe a man thinks it 
his duty to obey his parents, becauſe reaſon tells. 
him ſo, becauſe he is obliged by gratitude, and 


becauſe the laws of his country command him to 
do ſo: if he ſtops here, his parents can have no 
laſting ſecurity for an occaſion may happen, 
wherein it may be extremely his intereſt to be 
diſobedient, and where the laws of the land can 


lay no hold upon him: therefore, before ſuch a. 


man can fafely be truſted, he muſt proceed far- 
ther, and conſider, «that his reaſon is the gift of 


God ; that God commanded him to be obedient. 


to the laws, and did, moreover, in a particular 
manner, enjoin him to be dutiful to his parents; 
after which, if he lays due weight upon thoſe 
conſiderations, he will probably continue in his 

duty 
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duty to the end of his life 3 becauſe no earthly 
intereſt can ever come in competition to balance 
the danger of offending his Creator, or the hap- 
pineſs of pleaſing him. And of all this his con- 
ſcience will certainly inform him, if he hath any 
regard to religion. 

Secondly, Fear and hope are the two greateſt 
natural motives of all mens actions. But neither 
of theſe paſſions will ever put us in the way of 
victue, unleſs they be directed by conſcience. For, 
although virtuous men do ſometimes accidentally 
make their way to preferment, yet the world is fo 
corrupted, that no man can reafonably hope to be 
rewarded in it, merely upon account of his vir- 
tue. And conſequently, the fear of puniſhment 
in this life, will preſerve men from very few vi- 
ces; ſince ſome of the blackeſt and baſeſt do of- 
ten prove the ſureſt ſteps to favour; ſuch as, in- 
gratitude, hypoeriſy, treachery, malice, ſuborna- 
tion, atheiſm, and many more, which human laws 
do little concern themſelves about. But, when 
conſcience placeth before us the hopes of ever laſt- 
ing happineſs, and the fears of everlaſting miſery, 
as the reward and puniſhment of our good or evil 
actions, our reaſon can find no way to avoid the 
force of ſueh an argument, Itherwiſe than by run- 
ning into infidelity. 

Laſtly, Conſcience will direct us to love God, 
and to put our whole truſt and confidence in him. 
Our love of God will inſpire us with a deteſta- 
tion for ſin, as what is of all things moſt con- 
trary to his divine nature and if we have an 

. entite 
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entire confidence in him, that will enable us to 
ſubdue and deſpiſe all the allurements of the 
world. | 

It may here be objected, If conſcience be fo 
ſure a director to us Chriſtians in the conduct of 
our lives, how comes it to paſs, that the ancient 
Heathens, who had no other lights but thoſe of 
nature and reaſon, ſhould ſo far exceed us in all 


manner of virtue, as plainly appears by many ex- 


amples they have left on record ? 

To which it may be anſwered : Firſt, thoſe 
Heathens were extremely ſtrict and exact in the 
education of their children; whereas, among us, 
this care is ſo much laid afide, that the more God 
has bleſſed any man with eſtate or quality, juſt 
ſo much the leſs in proportion is the care he takes 
in the education of his children, and particularly 
of that child which is to inherit his fortune; of 
which, the effects are viſible enough among the 
great ones of the world. Again, thoſe Heathens 
did, in a particular manner, inſtil the principle 
into their children, of loving their country; 
which is ſo far otherwiſe, now- a-days, that of the 
ſeveral parties among us, there is none of them 
that ſeem to have ſo much as heard whether there 
be ſuch a virtue in the world; as plainly appears 
by their practices, and eſpecially when they are 


placed in thoſe ſtations where they can only have 


opportunity of ſhewing it. Laſtly, the moſt con- 
Gderable among the Heathens did generally be- 
Leve rewards and puniſhments in a life to come; 


which is the great principle for conſcience to. 


work 
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work upon: whereas, too many of thoſe who 


would be thought the moſt conſiderable among 


us, do, both by their practices and their diſcour- 


ſes, plainly affirm, that they believe _— at 


all of the matter. 

Wherefore, Gnce 1t hath manifeſtly Ws be 
that a religious conſcience is the only true, ſolid 
foundation, upon which virtue can be built, give 
me leave, before I conclude, to let you ſee how 
neceſſary ſuch a conſcience is, to conduct us in 
every ſtation and condition of our lives. 

That a religious conſcience is neceflary in any 
ſtation, is confeſſed even by thoſe who tell us, 
that all religion was invented by cunning men, 
in order to keep the world in awe. For if reli- 
gion, by the confeſſion of its adverſaries, be ne- 
ceſſary toward the well-governing of mankind; 
then every wiſe man in power will be ſure, not 
only to chuſe out, for every ſtation under him, 
ſuch perſons as are molt likely to be kept in awe 
by religion, but likewiſe, to carry ſome appear- 
ance of it himſelf, or elſe he is a very weak poli- 
tictan. And accordingly, in any country, where 
great perſons affect to be open deſpiſers of reli- 
gion, their counſels will be found at laſt to be 
fully as deſtructive to the ſtate as to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his ſon-in-law 
Moſes, to provide able men, ſuch as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetouſneſs, and to place 
ſuch over the people: and Moſes, who was as 


wife a ſtateſman, at leaſt, as any in this age, 
thonght fit to follow that advice. Great abili- 


ties, 
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ties, without the fear of God, are moſt dangerous 
inſtruments, when they are truſted with power. 
The laws of man have thought fit, that thoſe who 
are called to any ofſice of truſt, ſhould be bound 
by an oath to the faithful diſcharge of it: but 
an oath is an appeal to God, and therefore, can 
have no influence, except upon thoſe who believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of thoſe that 
ſeek him, and a puniſher of thoſe who diſobey 
him: and, therefore, we ſee the laws themſelves 
are forced to have recourſe to conſcience in theſe 
caſes; becauſe their penalties cannot reach the 
arts of cunning men, who can find ways to be 
guilty of a thouſand injuſtices, without being diſ- 
covered, or at leaſt without being puniſhed. And 
the reaſon why we find lo many frauds, abuſes, 
and corruptions, where any truſt is conferred, can 
be no other, than that there is ſo little conſcience 
and religion left in the world; or, at leaſt, that 
men, in their choice of inſtruments, have private 
ends in view, which are very different from the 
ſervice of the public. Beſides, it is certain, that 
men who profeſs to have no religion, are full as 
zealous to bring over proſelytes, as any Papiſt or 
Fanatic can be. And therefore, if thoſe who are 
in ſtation high enough to be of influence or ex- 
ample to others; if thoſe (I ſay) openly profeſs a 
contempt or diſbelief of religion, they will be 
ſure to make all their dependents of their own 
principles; and what ſecurity can the public ex- 
pect from ſuch perſons, whenever their intereſts 
or their luſts come into competition with their 

duty? 
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duty? It is very poſſible for a man who hath 
the appearance of religion, and is a great pre- 
tender to conſcience, to be wicked and a hypo- 
crite ; but it is impoſſible for a man who openly 
declares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable 
ſecurity that he will not be falſe, and cruel, and 
corrupt, whenever a temptation offers, which he 
values more than. he does the power wherewith 
he was truſted. And if ſuch a man doth not be- 
tray his cauſe and his maſter, it is only becauſe 
the temptation was not properly offered, or the 
profit was too ſmall, or the danger too great. 
And hence it is, that we find ſo little truth or 
juſtice among us, becauſe there are ſo very few, 
who, either in the ſervice of the public, or in 
common dealings with each other, do ever look far- 
ther than their own advantage, and how to guard 
themſelves againſt the laws of the country; which 
a man may do by favour, by ſecrecy, or by cun- 
ning, though he breaks almoſt every law of God. 

Therefore, to conclude : It plainly appears, that 
unleſs men are guided by the advice and judg- 
ment of conſcience, founded on religion, they 
can give no ſecurity that they will be either good 
ſubjects, faithful ſervants of the public, or honeſt 
in their mutual dealings; ſince there is no other 
tie, through which the pride, or luſt, or avarice, 
or ambition of mankind, will not certainly Ay 
one time or other, 

Conſider what has been ſaid, c. 


„In this moral, eſſax, (for 1 can ſcarce call it a ſermon) the 


anther inſerts ſome very ſtriking obſervations upon ſuch falſe no- 
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tions of honour, as are too prevalent in the world, [Here the 
particular paſſage is quoted, beginning thus, The other falſe 
< principle, which ſome men ſet up in the place of conſcience,” &c. 
p. 162. J. 10. and ending thus, in order to revenge it by the 


death of an adverſary,” p. 163. /. 6.]-—But you muſt be 


weary of quotations : and, in excuſe of thoſe already made, 1 
can only offer, that in comments upan original authors, quota» 
tions are often the beſt, and perhaps the only explanations that 
can fully anſwer the end propoſed. I mean, that the original 
ſpirit is.fo volatile, as not to admit of the leaſt transfuſion. In 
ordinary compoſitions, the eſſence may be extracted, and the ſub- 
tileſt parts diſtilled : but Swift's ſermons appeared a chymical 
Preparation of ſo extraordinary and penetrating a nature, that I 
was reſolved to ſend you as much of the ethereal ſpirit as might 
be ſafely conveyed by the poſt. OrRrERy. 


Tr ox TV: 
On BROTHERLY LOVE. 
HEB. xiil. 1. 


Let brotherly love continue. 


3 the early times of the goſpel, the Chriſtians 

were very much diſtinguiſhed from all other 
bodies of men, by the great and conſtant love they 
bore to each other; which, although it was done 
in obedience to the frequent injunctions of our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, yet, I confeſs, there 
ſeemeth to have been likewiſe a natural reaſon, 
that very much promoted it. For the Chriſtians 
then were few and ſcattered, living under perſe- 
cution by the Heathens round about them, in 
whoſe hands was all the civil and military power ; 
| and 
* This ſermon is not in the firſt Dublin edition, 
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and there is nothing ſo apt to unite the minds and 
hearts of men, or to beget love and tenderneſs, as 
a general diſtreſs. The firſt diſſentions between 
Chriſtians, took their beginning from the errors 
and hereſies that aroſe among them; many of 
thoſe hereſies, ſometimes extinguiſhed, and ſome- 
times reviving, or ſucceeded by others, remain to 
this day; and, having been made inſtruments to 
the pride, avarice, or ambition of ill-deſigning 
men, by extinguiſhing brotherly love, have been 


the cauſe of infinite calamities, as well as cor- 


ruptions of faith and manners, in the Chriſtian 
world. 7 | | 

The laſt legacy of Chriſt, was peace and mutual 
love; but then he foretold, that he came to ſend 


a ſword upon the carth. The primitive Chriſtians 


accepted the legacy; and their ſucceſſors, down to 
the preſent age, have been largely fulfilling his 
prophecy. But whatever the practice of mankind 
hath been, or ſtill continues, there is no duty 
more incumbent upon thoſe who profeſs the 
goſpel, than that of brotherly love; which, who- 
ever could reſtore in any degree among men, 
would be an inſtrument of more good to human 
ſociety, than ever was, or will be done by all 
the ſtateſmen and politicians in the world. 

It is upon this ſubject of brotherly love, that I 
intend to diſcourſe at preſent ; and the method I 
obſerve, ſhall be as follows. 


1. I will inquire into the cauſes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 


P 2 2, I will 
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2. I will lay open the ſad effects and conſe- 
quences which our animoſities and mutual hatred 
have produced. | 

I will uſe ſome motives and exhortations 


that may perſuade you to embrace brotherly ow 
and continue in it. 7 


I. I Hall inquire into the cauſes of this great 


want of brotherly love among us. 


This nation of ours, hath, for an hundred years 
paſt, been infeſted by two enemies, the Papiſts 
and Fanatics ; who, each in their turns, filled it 
with blood and flaughter, and, for a time, deſtroy- 
ed both the church and government. The me- 
mory of theſe events, hath put all true Proteſtants 
equally upon their gaurd againſt both theſe ad- 
verſaries; who, by conſequence, do equally hate 


us. The Fanatics revile us, as too nearly ap- 


proaching to Popery; and the Papiſts condemn 
us, as bordering too much on Fanatieiſm. The 
Papiſts, God be praiſed, are, by the wiſdom of 
our laws, put out of all viſible poſſibility of hurt- 
ing us; beſides, their religion is ſo generally 
abhorred, that they have no advocates or abettors 
among proteſtants to aſſiſt them. But the Fana- 
tics are to be conſidered in another light; they 
have had, of late years, the power, the luck, 
or the cunning, to divide us among ourſelves 
they have endeavoured to repreſent all thoſe who 
have been ſo bold as to oppoſe their errors and 
deſigns, under the character of perſons diſaffected 
to the governguents ; and they have ſo far _— 

ed; 
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ed, that, now-a-days, if a clergyman happens to 
preach with any zeal and vehemence againſt the 
ſin or danger of ſchiſm, there will not want too 
many in his congregation ready enough to cen- 
ſure him, as hot and high-flying, an inflamer of 

mens minds, an enemy to moderation, and diſ- 
loyal to his prince. This hath produced a ſorm- 
ed and ſettled diviſion between thoſe who profeſs 
the ſame doctrine and diſcipline; while they who 
call themſelves moderate, are forced to widen 
their bottom, by ſacrificing their principles and 
their brethren to the encroachments and inſolence 
of diſſenters; who are therefore anſwerable, as 
a principal cauſe of all that hatred and animoſity 
now reigning among us. 

Another cauſe of the great want of brotherly 
love, is the weakneſs and folly of too many 
among you of the lower ſort, who are made the 
tools and inſtruments of your betters, to work their 
deſigns, wherein you have no concern, Your 
numbers make you of uſe; and cunning men take 

| the advantage, by putting words into your mouths 
| which you do not underſtand; then they fix good 
or ill characters to thoſe words, as it beſt ſerves 
their purpoſes; and thus you are taught to love 
or hate, you know not what or why; you often 
ſuſpect your beſt friends and neareſt neighbours, 
even your teacher himſelf, without any reaſon, 
if your leaders once taught you to call him by a 
name, which they tell you ſignifieth ſome very 
bad thing. 1 
A third cauſe of our great want of brother 
P 3 love, 
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dove, ſeemeth to be, that this duty is not ſo often 
inſiſted on from the pulpit, as it ought to be, 


in ſuch times as theſe: on the contrary, it is to 


be doubted, whether doctrines are not ſometimes 
delivered by an ungoverned zeal, a deſire to be 
diſtinguiſhed, or a view of intereſt, which pro- 
-duce quite different effects; when, upon occa- 
fions ſet apart to return thanks to God for ſome 


-public bleſſing, the time is employed in ſtirring 


up one part of the congregation againſt the other, 
by repreſentations of things and perſons, which 
God in his mercy forgive thoſe who are guilty of. 

The laſt cauſe I fhall mention of the want of 
brotherly love, is that unhappy diſpoſition to- 
wards politics among the trading people, which 
hath been induſtriouſly inſtilled into them. In 
former times, the middle and lower ſort of man- 
kind ſeldom gained or loſt by the factions of the 
kingdom; and therefore, were little concerned in 
them, further than as matter of talk and amuſe- 
ment: but now, the meaneſt dealer will expect to 


turn the penny by the merits of his party. He 


can repreſent his neighbour as a man of dange- 
rous principle; can bring a railing accuſation 
againſt him, perhaps a criminal one; and ſo rob 
him of his livelihood, and find his own account 
by that, much more than if he had diſparaged his 
neighbour's goods, or defamed him as a cheats 
For ſo it happens, that inſtead of inquiring into 
the ſkill or honeſty of thoſe kinds of people, the 
manner is now to inquire into their party, and to 
reject or encourage them accordingly z which 

proceeding, 


* 
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proceeding, hath abe our people, in general, ſuch 
able politicians, that all the artifice, flattery, diſſi- 
mulation, diligence, and dexterity, in undermin- 


ing each other, which the ſatirical wit of men 


hath charged upon courts; together with all the 


rage and violence, cruelty and injuſtice, which 
have been ever imputed to public aſſemblies; are 
with us (ſo polite are we grown) to be ſeen among 


our meaneſt traders and artificers in the greateſt 
perfection. All which, as it may be matter of 
ſome humilation to the wiſe and mighty of this 
world, ſo the effects thereof may, perbaps, in time, 
prove very different from what, 1 hope in charity, 
were ever foreſeen or intended. 


II. I will therefore now, in the ſecond place, 
lay open ſome of the ſad effects and conſequen- 


ces which our animoſities and mutual hatred 
have produced. 


And the firſt ill conſequence is, that our want 
of brotherly love hath almoſt driven out all ſenſe 
of religion from among us; which cannot well 


be otherwiſe : for ſince our Saviour laid ſo much 


weight upon his diſciples loving one another, 
that he gave it among his laſt inſtructions; and 
ſince the primitive Chriſtians are allowed to have 
chiefly propagated the faith, by the ſtrict obſer- 
vance of. that inſtruction ; it muſt follow, that, 


in proportion as brotherly love declineth, Chri- 


ſtianity will do ſo too. The little religion there 
is in the world, hath been obſerved to reſide 


chiefly among the middle and lower ſort of 


people, 
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people, who are neither tempted to pride and 
luxury by great riches, nor to deſperate courſes 
by extreme poverty: and truly I, upon that ac- 
count, have thought it a happineſs, that thoſe. 
who are under my immediate care are generally 
of that eondition. But where party hath once 
made entrance, with all its conſequences, of ha- 
tred, envy, partiality, and - virulence, religion 


cannot long keep its hold in any ſtate or degree 


of life whatſoever. For if the great men of the 
world have been cenſured in all ages for ming- 
ling too little religion with their politics, what a 
havock of principles muſt they needs make in 
unlearned and irregular heads ? of which, indeed, 
the effects are already too viſible and melancholy 
all over the kingdom. 

Another ill conſequence, from our want of 
brotherly love, is, that it increaſeth the inſolence 
of the Fanatics. And this partly ariſeth from a 
miſtaken meaning of the word moderation; a 
word which hath been much abuſed, and handed 


about for feveral years paſt. 'There are too ma- 


ny people indifferent enough to all religion ; 
there are many others who diſlike the clergy, and 
would have them live in poverty and depen- 
dence. Both theſe ſorts are much commended 


by the Fanatics for moderate men, ready to put 


an end to our diviſions, and to make a general 
union among Proteſtants. Many ignorant well- 


meaning people are deceived by theſe appearan- 


ces, ſtrengthened with great pretences to loyalty ; 
and theſe occaſions, the Fanatics lay hold on, to re- 
| vile 
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vile the doctrine and diſcipline of the church, 
and even inſult and oppreſs the clergy, where- 
ever their numbers or favourers will bear them 
out; inſomuch, that one wilful refractory Fanatic 
hath been able to diſturb a whole pariſh for ma- 
ny years together. But the moſt moderate and 
favoured divines dare not own, that the word m- 
deration, with reſpect to the diſſenters, can be at 
all applied to their religion, but is purely perſon- 
al or prudential. No good man repineth at the 
liberty of conſcience they enjoy; and perhaps a 
very moderate divine may think better of their 
loyalty than others do; or, to ſpeak after the 


manner of men, may think it neceſſary, that all 


Proteſtants ſhould be united againſt the common 


enemy; or, out of diſcretion, or other reaſons beſt 


known to himſelf, be tender of mentioning them 
at all. But ſtill the errors of the diſſenters are 


all fixed and determined; and muft, upon de- 


mand, be acknowledged by all the divines of our 
church, whether they be called, in party-phraſe, 
high or low, moderate or violent. And further, 
I believe it would be hard to find many moderate 
divines, who, if their opinion were aſked, whe- 
ther difſenters ſhould be truſted with power, 
could, according to their conſciences, anſwer in 
the affirmative : from whence it is plain, that all 
the ſtir which the Fanatics have- made with this 
word moderation, was only meant to increaſe our 
diviſions, and widen them, ſo far as to make 
room for themſelves to get in between. And this 
is the only ſcheme they ever had (except that of 

BE; deſtroying 
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deſtroying root and branch) for the Eng of 


Proteſtants, they ſo much talk of. 

1 ſhall mention but one ill conſequence more, 
which attends our want of brotherly love; that it 
hath put an end to all boſpitality and friendſhip, 
all good correſpondence and commerce between 
mankind. There are, indeed, ſuch things as 
leagues and confederacies among thoſe of the 
ſame party; but ſurely, God never intend- 


ed, that men ſhould be ſo limited in the 


choice of their friends: however, ſo it is in 
town and country, in every pariſh and ſtreet; the 
paſtor is divided from his flock, the father 
from his ſon, and the houſe often divided againſt 
itſelf. Mens very natures are ſoured, and their 
paſſions inflamed, when they meet in party» 
clubs, and ſpend their time in nothing elſe but 


railing at the oppoſite fide : thus every man alive 


among us is encompaſſed with a million of ene- 
mies of his own country, among which his oldeſt 
acquaintance, and friends, and kindred them- 
ſelves, are often of the number. Neither can 
people of different parties mix together, without 
conſtraint, ſuſpicion, and jealouſy ; watching eve- 
ry word they ſpeak, for fear of giving offence, or 
elſe falling into rudeneſs and reproaches : and ſo 
leaving themſelves open to the malice and cor- 
ruption of informers, who were never more nu- 
merous or expert in their trade. And, as a fur- 
ther addition to this evil, thoſe very few, who, 
by the goodneſs and generoſity of their nature, 
do in their own hearts deſpiſe this narrow prin- 

ciple, 
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ciple, of confining their friendſhip and eſteem, 
their charity and good offices, to - thoſe of their 
own party, yet dare not diſcover their good incli- 
nations, for fear of loſing their favour and inte- 
reſt. And others, again, whom God had form- 
ed with mild and gentle diſpofitions, think it ne- 
ceſſary to put a force upon their own tempers, 
by acting a noiſy, violent, malicious part, as a 
means to be diſtinguiſhed. Thus hath party got 
the better of the very genius and conſtitution of 
our people; ſo that whoever reads the character 
of the Engliſh in former ages, will hardly believe 


their preſent poſterity to be of the ſame nation or 
chmate. 


ſome motives and exhortations, that may per- 
ſuade you to embrace brotherly love, and to con- 
tinue in it. Let me apply myſelf to you of the 
5 lower fort, and defire you will confider, when a- 
n ny one of you make uſe of fair and enticing 
it words to draw in cuſtomers, whether you do it 
15 for their ſakes, or your own. And then, for 
Jy 
ſo 


| 
s 
L 
1 
, | III. I ſhall now, in the laſt place, make uſe of 
e 
t 


whoſe ſakes do you think it is, that your leaders 
are ſo induſtrious to put into your heads all that 


1- party-rage and virulence? Is it not to make you 
1 the tools and inſtruments, by which they work out 
* their own deſigns? Has this ſpirit of faction 
0, been uſeful to any of you in your worldly con- 
e, cerns, except to thoſe who have traded in whiſ- 
0 pering, backbiting, or informing, and wanted 
le, 


kill or honeſty to thrive by fairer methods? It is 
< no 
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no buſineſs of yours to inquirez who is at the 


head of armies, or of eonncils, unleſs you had 
power and ſkill to chuſe, neither of which is ever 
like to be your caſe: and therefore, to fill your 
heads with fears and hatred of perſons and 
things, of which it is impoſſible you can ever 
make a right judgment, or to ſet you at variance 
with your neighbour, becauſe his thoughts are 
not the ſame as yours, 1s not only in a very groſs 
manner to cheat you of your time and quiets but 
likewiſe to endanger your ſouls. 

Secondly, In order to reſtore brotherly love, let 
me earneſtly exhort you to ſtand firm in your re- 


ligion, I mean the true religion hitherto eſta- 


bliſhed among us; without varying in the leaſt, 
either to Popery on the one fide, or to Fanati- 
ciſm on the other: and in a particular manner 
beware of that word moderation ; and believe it, 
that your neighbour is not immediately a villain, 
a Papiſt, and a traitor, becauſe the Fanatics and 
their adherents will not allow him to be a mo- 
derate man. Nay, it is very probable, that your 
teacher himſelf may be a loyal, pious, and able 
divine, without the leaſt grain of moderation, as 
the word is too frequently underſtood. There- 
fore, to ſet you right in this matter, I will lay 
before you the character of a truly moderate 
man; and then I will give you the deſcription of 
fuch an one who falſely pretendeth to that title. 
A man truly moderate, is ſteady in the doc- 
trine and diſcipline of the church, but with a 


due Chriſtian aur to all who diſſent from it, 


OG out 
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out of a principle of conſcience; the freedom of 
which, he thinketh, ought to be fully allowed, 
as long as it is not abuſed; but never truſted 


with power. He is ready to acfeind; with his life 


and fortune, the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhed faith, againſt all invaders 


whatſoever. He is for giving the crown its juſt 
prerogative, and the people their juſt liberties. 


He hateth no man for differing from him in po- 
litical opinions; nor doth he think it a maxim 
infallible, That virtue ſhould always attend upon 
favour, and vice upon diſgrace. Theſe are ſome 
few lineaments in the character of a truly mode- 
rate man. Let us now compare it with the de- 


ſeription of one who uſually paſſeth under that title. 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of the 
word, is one to whom all religion is indifferent; 
who, although he denominates himſelf of the 


church, regardeth it no more than a conventicle. 


He perpetually raileth at the body of the clergy, 


with exceptions only to a very few,. who, he hop- 
eth, and probably upon falſe grounds, are as 
ready to betray their rights and properties as 
himſelf. He thinks the power of the people can 
never be too. great, nor that of the prince too 
little; and yet, this very notion he publiſheth, as 
his beſt argument to prove him a moſt loyal ſub- 
jet. Every opinion in government, that differ- 
eth in the leaſt from his, tends directly to Pope- 
ry, ſlavery, and rebellion. Whoever lieth under 


the frown of power, can, in his judgment, neither 


have common ſenſe, common honeſty, nor reli- 
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gion. Laſtly, his devotion confiſteth in drinking 
gibbets, confuſion, and damnation; in proſanely 

idoliziag the memory of one dead prince, and 
ungratefully trampling upon the aſhes of another. 

By theſe marks, you will eafily diſtinguiſh 
a truly moderate man, from thoſe who are 
commonly, but very falſely, ſo called: and 
while perſons thus qualified, are ſo numerous, 
and, ſo noiſy, ſo full of zeal, and induſtry to 
gain proſelytes, and ſpread their opinions among 
the people, it cannot be wondered that there 
ſhould be ſo little beaches love left among 
us. 

Laſtly, It would probably n ae to reſtore 
ſome degree of brotherly love, if we would but 
conſider, that the matter of thoſe diſputes, which 
inflame us to this degree, doth not, in its own 
nature, at all concern the generality of mankind. 
Indeed, as to thoſe who have been great gainers 
or loſers by the changes of the world, the caſe is 
different; and, to preach moderation to the firſt, 
and patience to the laſt, would perhaps be to 
little purpoſe, But what is that to the bulk of 
the people, who are not properly concerned in 
the quarrel, although evil inſtruments have 
drawn them into it ? For, if the reaſonable men 
on both ſides were to confer opinions, they 
would ſind neither religion, loyalty, nor intereſt, 
are at all affected in this diſpute. Not religion, 
becauſe the members of the church, on both ſides, 
profeſs to agree in every article: not loyalty to 
our prince; which is pretended to by one party 
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as much as the other, and therefore can be no 
ſubject for debate: not intereſt, for trade and in- 
duſtry lie open to all; and, what is further, con- 
cerneth thoſe only who have, expectations from 
the public. S0 that the body of the people, if 
they knew their own good, might yet live amica- 
bly together, and leave their betters to quarrel a- 
among themſelves, who might alſo probably 
ſoon come to a better temper, if they were leſs 
ſeconded and fupported by the poor deluded mul- 
titude, 

I have now done with my text; which I con- 
feſs to have treated in a manner more ſuited to 
the preſent times, than to the nature of the ſub- 
ject in general. That I have not been more par- 
ticular in explaining the ſeveral parts and pro- 
perties of this great duty of brotherly love, the a- 
poſtle to the Theſſalonians will plead my excuſg. 
Touching brotberly love, (faith he,) ye need not that 
1 write unto you ; for ye yourſelves are taught of 
God to love one another. So that nothing remains 
to add, but our prayers to God, that he would 
pleaſe to reſtore and continue this great duty of 


brotherly love or charity among us, the very 


bond of peace, and of all virtues. 


Nov. 29. 1717. 
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SERMON V. : 
The DirricuL Ty of KNO WING ONE's SEL.“ 


2 KINGS viii. 13. part of it. 
And Hazael ſaid, But what, is thy ſervant a dog, 
that he ſhould do this great thing? 


W E have a very ſignal inſtance of the 

deceitfulneſs of the heart, repreſented 
to us in the perſon of Hazael; who was 
ſent to the prophet Eliſha, to inquire of 
the Lord, concerning his maſter the King of 
Syria's recovery. For the man of God having 


told him, that the King might recover from the 


diforder he was then labouring under, began to 
ſet and faſten his countenance upon him of a 
ſudden, and to break out into the moſt violent 
expreſſions of ſorrow, and a deep concern for it: 
whereupon, when Hazael, full of ſhame and con- 
fuſion, aſked, I by weepeth my lord? he anſwered, 


Becauſe I know the evil that thou wilt do unto the chit- 
dren of Iſrael : their ſtrong- holds wilt thou ſet on fire, 


- 


* The manuſcript title-page of the following ſermon being 
loſt, and no memorandums writ upon it, as there were upon the 
others, when and where it was preached, made the editor doubt- 
ful whether he ſhould print it as the Dean's or not, But its 
being found amongſt the fame papers; and the hand, although 
writ ſomewhat better, having a great ſimilitude to the Dean's, 
made him willing to lay it before the public, that they might 
judge whether the ſtyle and manner alſo do not render it till 
more probable to be his. Dublin editton.——1 thall take no no- 
tice of this ſermon, as it is evidently not compoſed by the Dean. 
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and their young men wilt thou ſlay with the ſrvord, and 
wilt daſh their children, and rip up their women 
with.child. Thus much did the man of God ſay 
and know of him, by a light darted into bis mind 
from heaven. But Hazael, not knowing himſelf 
ſo well as the other did, was ſtartled and amazed 
at the relation, and would not believe it poſſible, 
that a man of his temper could ever run over in- 
to ſuch enormous inſtances of cruelty and inhu- 
manity : What, ſays he, ig thy ſervant a deg, that: 
he ſhould de this great thing? | 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that 


| he was then that very man he could not imagine 


himſelf to be : for we find him, on the very next 
day after his return, in a very treacherous and 
diſloyal manner, murdering his own maſter, and 
uſurping his kingdom; which was but a pro- 
logue to the ſad tragedy which he afterwards acted 
upon the people of Iſrael. 

And now the caſe is but very little better with 
molt men, than it was with Hazael. However 
it cometh to paſs, they are wonderfully unac- 
quainted with their own temper and diſpoſition, 
and know very little of what paſſeth within them: 
for, of ſo many proud, ambitious, revengeful, en- 
vying, and ill-natured . perſons that are in the 
world, where is there one of them, who, although 
he hath all the ſymptoms of the vice appearing 
upon every occaſion, can look with. ſuch. an im- 
partial eye upon himſelf, as to believe, that 
the imputation thrown upon him, is not al- 
together groundleſs and unſair? who, if he were 
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told, by men of a diſcerning ſpirit and a ſtrong 
conjecture, of all the evil and abſurd things which 


that falſe heart of his would, at one time or other, 
betray him into, would not believe as little, and 
wonder as much, as Hazael did before him? 
Thus, for inſtance, tell an angry perfon, that he 


is weak and impotent, and of no conſiſtency of 
mind; tell him, that ſuch or ſuch a little acct- 


dent, which he may then deſpiſe, and think much 


below a paſhon, ſhall hereafter make him ſay and 


do ſeveral abſurd, indifcreet, and miſbecoming 


things: he may perhaps own, that he hath a ſpi- 


rit of reſentment within him, that will not let 
him be impoſed on ; but he fondly imagines, 
that he can lay a becoming reſtraint upon it when 


he pleaſes, although it is ever running away with 
him into fome indecency or other. 


Therefore, to bring down the words of my text 
to our preſent occaſion, I ſhall endeavour, in a 
further proſecution of them, to evince the great 
neceſſity of a nice and curious infpeCtion into the 
feveral receſfes of the heart; that being the ſureft 
and the ſhorteſt method that a wicked man can 
take to reform himſelf. For, let us but ſtop the 
fountain, and the ſtreams will ſpend and waſte 
themſelves away in a very little time : but if we 
g9 about, like children, to raife a bank, and to 
ſtop the current, not taking notice, alk the while, 
of the ſpring which continually feedeth it; when 
the next flood of a temptation riſeth, and break- 


eth in upon it, then we ſhall find, that we have 


begun at the wrong end of our duty, and that 
we 
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we are very little more the better for it, than if 

we had fat ftill, and made no advances at all. 
But, in order to a clearer explanation of the 

point, I ſhall ſpeak to theſe following particulars. 


1. By endeayouring to prove, from particular 


| inſtances, that man is generally the moſt igno- 


rant creature tn the world of himſelf. 

2. By inquiring into the grounds and reaſons 
of this ignorance, 

3. And laſtly, By propoſing ſeveral advantages 
that do moſt aſſuredly attend a due improvement 
in the knowledge of ourſelves. 


I. Firſt then, To prove that man is generally 
the moſt ignorant creature in the world of him- 
ſelf ; | 

To purſue the heart of man through all the in- 
ſtances of life, in all its ſeveral windings .and 
turnings, and under that infinite variety of ſhapes 
and appearances which it putteth on, would be a 
diihcult and almoſt impoſſible undertaking : ſo 
that I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch as have a near- 
er reference to the preſent oecaſion, and do, up- 
on a clofer view, ſhew themſelves through the 
whole buſineſs of repentance. For we all know 
what it is to repent; but whether he repenteth 
him truly of his fins or nor, who can know it ? 

Now, the great duty of repentance, is chiefly 
made up of theſe two parts; a hearty ſorrow for 
the follies and miſcarriages of the time paſt, and 


a full purpoſe and reſolutien of amendment for 
the 
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the time to come. | And now, to ſhew the falſe- 
neſs of the heart in both theſe parts of repentance. 


And, 
Firſt, As to a hearty forrow for the ſins and 
miſcarriages of the time paſt : Is there a more uſu- 


al thing than for a man to impoſe upon himſelf, 


by putting on a grave and demure countenance, 
by caſting a ſevere look into his paſt conduQ, 
and” making ſome few pious and devout reflec- 
tions upon it, and then to believe that he hath 
repented to an excellent purpoſe, without ever 
letting it ſtep forth into practice, and ſhew itſelf 
in a holy converſation ? Nay, ſome perſons do 
carry the deceit a little higher; who, if they can 
but bring themſelves to weep. for their fins, are 


then full of an ill-grounded confidence and ſecu- 


rity ; never conſidering, that all this may prove 
to be no more than the very garb and outward 


dreſs of a contrite heart, which another heart, 
as hard as the nether militone, may as well put 


* 


on. For tears and ſighs, however in ſome per- 
ſons they may be decent and commendable expreſ- 
ſions of a godly ſorrow, are neither neceſſary, nor 
infallible ſigns of a true and unfeigned repen- 
tance: not neceſſary, becauſe, ſometimes, and in 
ſome perſons, the inward grief and anguiſh of 


the mind may be too big to be expreſſed by ſo 


little a thing as a tear; and then it turneth its 
edge inwards upon the mind; and, like thoſe 
wounds of the body which bleed inwardly, it ge- 
nerally proves the moſt fatal and dangerous to 
the whole body of fin; not infallible, becauſe 

' | a very 
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a very ſmall portion of ſorrow may make ſome 
tender diſpoſitions melt, and break out into tears; 
or a man may perhaps weep at parting with his 
ſins, as he would to bid the laſt farewel to an old 
friend, that he was ſure never to ſee again. 

But there is ſtill a more pleaſant cheat in this 
affair, that when we find a deadneſs, and a 
ſtrange kind of unaptneſs and indiſpoſition to all 
impreſſions of religion, and that we cannot be as 
truly ſorry for our fins as we ſhould be; we then 
pretend to be forry that we are not more ſorry 


for them; which is not leſs abſurd and irrationa}, 


than that a man ſhould pretend to be very angry 
at a thing, becauſe he did not know how to be 
angry at all. 

But, after all, what is wanting in this part of 
repentance, we expect to make it up in the next; 
and to that purpoſe, we put on a reſolution of a- 
mendment, which we take to be as' firm as a 
houſe built upon a rock; ſo that, let the floods a- 
riſe, and the winds blow, and the ſtreams beat 


_ vehemently upon it, nothing ſhall ſhake it into 
ruin and diſorder. We doubt not, upon the 


ſtrength of this reſolve, to ſtand faſt and unmoy- 
ed amidit the ſtorm of a temptation; and do 
firmly believe, at the time we make it, that no- 
thing in the world will ever be able to make us 


commit thoſe fins over again, r we have ſo 


ſirmly reſolved againſt. | 
Thus, many a time, have we come to the ſa- 


crament of the Lord's ſupper, with a full purpoſe 


of amendment, and with as full a perſuaſion of 
putting 
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putting that ſame purpoſe into practice; and yet, 
have we not all as often broke that good purpoſe, 


and falſified that ſame perſuaſion, by ſtarting a- 


fide, like a broken bow, into thoſe very ſins which 
we then ſo ſolemnly and ſo confidently declared 
againſt ? 

Whereas, had but any other perſon entered with 
us, into a vow, ſo ſolemn, that he had taken the 
holy ſacrament upon it, I believe, had he but 
once deceived us, by breaking in upon the vow, 
we ſhould hardly, ever after, be prevailed upon 
to truſt that man again; although we ſtill conti- 
nue to truſt our own hearts, againſt reaſon, and 


againſt experience. 


This, indeed, is a dangerous deceit enough; 
and will, of coufſe, betray all thoſe well-meaning 
perſons into ſin and folly, who are apt to take re- 
ligion for a much eaſter. thing than it is. But 
this is not the only miſtake we are apt to run in- 
to: we do not only think, ſometimes, that we can 
do more than we can do, but ſometimes that we 
are incapable of doing leſs: An error of another 
kind, indeed, but not leſs dangerous, ariſing from 
a diffidence and falſe humility; for, how much a 
wicked man can do, in the buſineſs of religion, 


if he would but do his beft, is very often more 


than he can tell, 
Thus, nothing is more common, than to ſee a 
wicked man running headlong into fin and folly, 


againſt his reaſon, againſt his religion, and againſt 


his God. Tell him, that what he is going to do, 


will be an — diſparagement to his under» 


ſtanding, 
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landing, which, at another time, he ſettetk no 
{mall value upon; tell him, that it will blacken 
his reputation, which he had rather die for, than 
loſe; tell him, that the pleaſure of the ſin is ſhort 
and tranfient, and leaveth a vexatious kind of a 
{ting behind it, which will very hardly be drawn 


forth z tell him, that this is one of thoſe things 


for which God will, moſt ſurely, bring him to 
judgment, which he pretendeth to believe, with 
a full aſſurance and perſuaſion: and yet, for all 
this, he ſhutteth his eyes againſt all conviction, 
and ruſheth into the fin, like a horſe into the 
battle; as if he had nothing left to do, but, like 
a ſilly child, to wink hard, and to think to e- 
ſcape a certain and an inſinite miſchief, only by 
endeavouring not to ſee it. | 

And now, to ſhew that the heart hath given 
in a falſe report of the temptation, we may learn 
from this, that the ſame weak man would reſiſt 
aud maſter the ſame powerful temptation, upon 
conſiderations, of infinitely leſs value than thoſe 
which religion offereth z nay, ſuch vile conſidera- 
tions, that the grace of God cannot, without 
blaiphemy, be ſuppoſed to add any manner of 


force and efficacy ro them. Thus, for inſtance, 


it would be a hard matter to dreſs up a fin in 
ſuch ſoft and tempting circumſtances, that a truly 
covetous man would not reſiſt, for a conſiderable 
ſum of money; when neither the hopes of hea». 


ven, nor the fears of hell, could make an impreſ- 


lion upon him before. But, can any thing be a 
lurer indication of the deceitfulneſs of the heart, 
than 


e 
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than thus to ſhew more courage, reſolution, and 
activity, in an ill cauſe, than it doth in a good 
one? and to exert itſelf to better purpoſe, when 


it is to ſerve its own pride, or luſt, or revenge, or 


any other paſſion, than when it is to ſerve God, 
upon the motives of the goſpel, and upon all the 
arguments that have ever been made. uſe of, to 


bring men over to religion and a good life? And, 


thus, having ſhewn that a man is wonderfully 
apt to deceive and impoſe upon himſelf, in paſſ- 
ing through the ſeyeral ſtages of that great duty, 
repentance ; I proceed, now, in the 


IL. Second place, 'To ney: into the grounds 
and reaſons of this ignorance, and to ſhew, whence 
it cometh to paſs, that a man, the only creature 
in the world that can reflect, and look into him- 
felf, ſhould know ſo little of what paſſeth with- 
in him, and be fo very much unacquainted, even 
with the ſtanding diſpoſitions and complexions of 
his own heart. The prime reaſon of it is, be- 
cauſe we fo very ſeldom converſe with ourſelves, 
and take ſo little notice of what paſſeth within 
us. For, a man can no more know his own 
heart, than he can know his own face, any other 
way than by reflection: he may as well tell over 
every feature of the ſmaller portions of his face, 
without the help of a looking-glaſs, as he can tell 
all the inward bents and tendencies of the ſoul, 
thoſe ſtanding features and lineaments of the in- 


ward man, and know all the various changes that 


this is liable to, from cuſtom, from paſſion, and 
from 


* 
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from opinion, without a very frequent uſe of look- 
ing within himſelf. | 

For our paſſions and inclinations are not always 
upon the wing, and always moving towards their 
reſpeCtive objects; but retire, now and then, in- 
to the more dark and hidden receſſes of the 
heart, where they ly concealed for a while, until 


a a freſh occaſion calls them forth again: ſo that, 


not every tranſient, oblique glance upon the mind, 
can bring a man into a thorough knowledge of 
all its ftrengths and weakneſſes; for a man may 
ſometimes turn the eye of the mind inward up- 
on itſelf, as he may behold his natural face in a 
glaſs, and go away, and ſtraight forget what 
manner of man he was. But a man muſt rather 
{it down, and unravel every action of the paſt 
day, into all its circumſtances and particularities, 
and obſerve how every little thing moved and af- 
fected him, and what manner of impreſſion it 
made upon his heart: this done, with that fre- 
quency and carefulneſs which the importance of 
the duty doth require, would, in a ſhort time, 
bring him into a near and intimate acquaintance 
with himſelf. | 
But when men, inſtead of this, do paſs away 
months and years, in a perfect ſlumber of the 
mind, without once awaking it, it is no wonder, 
they ſhould be ſo very ignorant of themſelves, 
and know very little more of what paſſeth within 
them, than the very beaſts which periſh. But, 


here, it may not be amiſs to enquire into the rea- 


VoL. IL. R | ſons, 
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ſons, why - moſt men have ſo little converſation 
with themſelves. | 
And, 1½, Becauſe this reflection is a work and 
labour of the mind, and cannot be performed, 
without fome pain and difficulty. For, before a 
man can reflect upon himſelf, and look into his 
heart with a ſteady eye, he muſt contact his fight, 
and collect all his ſcattered and roving thoughts 
into ſome order and compaſs, that he may be able 
to take a clear and diſtinct view of them; he 
muſt retire from the world for a while, and be 
unattentive to all impreſſions of ſenſe : and how 
hard and painful a thing muſt it needs be, to a 
man of paſſion and infirmity, amidſt ſuch a crowd 
of objects, that are continually ſtriking upon the 
ſenſe, and ſoliciting the affections, not to be mov- 
ed and interrupted by one or other of them! 
But, 
2dly, Another reaſon why we ſo ſeldom con- 
verſe with ourſelves, is, becauſe the bufinefs of 


the world taketh up all our time, and leaveth us 


no portion of it to ſpend upon this great work 
and labour of the mind. Thus, twelve or four- 
teen years paſs away, before we can well diſcern 
good from evil; and, of the reſt, fo much goeth 
away in fleep, ſo much in the ordinary buſineſs 
of life, and ſo much in the proper buſineſs of our 


callings, that we have none to lay out upon the 


more ſerious and religious employments. Every 
man's life is an imperfect ſort of a circle, which 


he repeateth and runneth over every day; be hath 


a ſet of thoughts, deſires, and inclinations, which 
| return 
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return upon him, in their proper time and order, 
and will very hardly be laid aſide, to make room 
for any thing new and uncommon : fo that, call 
upon him when you pleaſe, to ſet about the ſtudy 
of his own heart, and you are fure to find him 
pre-engaged ; either he hath ſome buſineſs to do, 
or ſome diverſion to take, ſome acquaintance that 
he muſt viſit, or ſome company that he muſt en- 


tertain, or ſome croſs accident hath put him out 


of humour, and unfitted him for ſuch a grave 
employment. And thus it comes to paſs, that a 
man can never. find leiſure to look into himſelf, 
becauſe, he doth not ſet apart ſame portion of the 
day for that very purpoſe, but fooliſhly deferreth 
it from one day to another, until his glaſs is al- 


moſt run out, and he is called upon to give a 


miſerable account of himſelf in the other world. 
But, 

3dly, Another reaſon why a man doth not more 
frequently converſe with himſelf, is, becauſe ſuch 
a converſation with his own heart, may diſcover 
ſome vice, or ſome 1nfirmity, lurking within 
him, which he is very unwilling to believe him- 
ſelf guilty of. For, can there be a more ungrate- 
ful thing to a man, than to find, that, upon a 
nearer view; he is not that perſon-he took himſelf 
to be ? that he hath neither the courage, nor the 
honeity, nor the piety, nor the humility, that he 
dreamed he had? that a very little pain, for in- 


ſtance, putteth him out of patience, and as little 
pleaſure, ſofteneth and diſarmeth him into eaſe and 


wantonneſs? that he hath been at more pains, and 
RN 2 labour, 


| 
| 
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labour, and coſt, to be revenged of an enemy, 

than to oblige the beſt friend he hath in the world? 
that he cannot bring himſelf to ſay his prayers, 
without a great deal of reluctancy; and, when 
he doth ſay them, the ſpirit and fervour of devo- 
tion evaporate in a very ſhort time, and he can 
ſcarcely hold out a prayer of ten lines, without a 
number of idle and impertinent, if not vain and 
wicked thoughts coming into his head? Theſe 
are very unwelcome diſcoveries, that a man may 
make of himſelf; ſo that, it is no wonder, that 


every one, who is already fluſhed with a good o- 


pinion of himſelf, ſhould rather ſtudy how to run 
away from it, than how to converſe Wich his own 
heart. ö Gt 

But further, If a man were both able and wits 
king to retire into his own heart, and to ſet apart 


ſome portion of the day for that very purpoſe; 
yet he is {till difabled from paſſing a fair and im- 


partial judgment upon himſelf, by ſeveral difh- 


culties, ariſing partly from prejudice and prepoſ- 


ſeſſion, partly from the we en and incli- 


nations. And, 


1, That the buſineſs of prepoſſeſſion may lead 
and betray a man into a falſe judgment of his 


own heart. For, we may obſerve, that the firſt 


opinion we take up of any thing, or of any per- 
ſon, doth generally ſtick cloſe to us; the nature 
of the mind being ſuch, that it cannot but defire, 
and, conſequently, endeavour, to have ſome cer- 
tain principles to go upon, ſomething fixed and 


immovcable, whereon it may reſt and ſupport it- 
; ſelf. 
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ſelf. And hence it cometh to paſs, that ſome 
perfons are, with ſo much difficulty, brought to 
think well of a man, they have once entertained 
an ill opinion of; and, perhaps, that, too, for a 
very abſurd and unwarrantable reaſon- But, how 
much more difficult, then, muſt it be, for a man 
who taketh up a fond opinion of his own 
heart, long before he hath either years, or ſenſe 
enough, to underſtand it, either to be perſuaded 
out of it by himſelf, whom he loveth ſo well, or 
by another, whoſe intereſt or diverſion it may be, 

to make him aſhamed of himſelf ? Then, 
2dly, As to the difficulties ariſing from the in- 
ferior appetites and inclinations, let any man look 
into his own heart, and obſerve, in how different 
a light, and under what different complexions, 
any two fins, of equal turpitude and malignity, 
do appear to him, if he bath but a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to the one, and none at all to the other. 
That which he hath an inclination to, is always 
dreiled up in all the falſe beauty that a fond and 
buſy imagination can give it; the other appear- 
eth naked and deformed, and in all the true cir- 
cumſtances of ſolly and diſhonour. Thus, ſteal- 
ing is a vice that few gentlemen are inelined to; 
and they juſtly think it below the dignity of a. 
man, to ſtoop to fo baſe and low a fin: but ne 
principle of honour, no workings of the mind 
and conſcience, not the ſtill voice of mercy, not 
the dreadful call of judgment, nor any conſidera- 
tions whatever, can put a ſtop to that violence 
and oppreſſion, that pride and ambition, that re- 
R 3 velling 
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velling and wantonneſs, which we every day meet 
with in the world. Nay, it is eaſy to obſerve very 
different thoughts in a man, of the fin that he is 
moit fond of, according to the different ebbs and 
flows of his inclination to it. For, as ſoon as the 
appetite is alarmed, and ſeizeth upon the heart, 
a little cloud gathereth about the head, and ſpread- 
eth a kind of darkneſs over the face of the foul, 
whereby it is hindered from taking a clear and 
diſtinct view of things: but, no ſooner js the ap- 
petite tired and ſatiated, but the ſame cloud paſſ- 
eth away like a ſhadow; and, a new light ſpring- 
ing up in the mind, of a ſudden, the man ſeeth 
much more, both of the folly and of the danger 


of the fin, than he did before. 


And thus, having done with the ſeveral rea- 
ſons, why man, the only creature in the world 
that can reflect and look into himſelf, is ſo very 
ignorant of what paſſeth within him, and ſo much 
unacquainted with the ſtanding diſpoſitions and 
complexions of his own heart; I proceed now, in 


the 


III. Third and laſt place, to lay down ſeveral 
advantages that do my aſſuredly attend a due 
improvement in the knowledge of ourſelves. 
And, 

1. One great advantage is, that! it tendeth very 
much to mortify and humble a man into a modeſt 
and low opinion of himſelf. For, let a man take 
a nice and curious inſpection into all the ſeveral 
regions of the heart, and obſerve every thing ir- 

regular 
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regular and amiſs within him; for inſtance, how 
narrow and ſhort- ſighted a thing is the under- 
ſtanding} upon how little reaſon do we take up 
an opinion, and upon how much leſs - ſometimes 
do we lay it down again | how weak and falſe 
ground do we often walk upon, with the biggeſt 
confidence and aſſurance; and how tremulous 
and doubtful we are very often, where no doubt 
is to be made! Again, how wild and impefti- 
nent, how buſy and incoherent a thing is the 
imagination, even in the beſt and wiſeſt men; 
inſomuch, that every man may be ſaid to be mad, 
but every man doth not ſhew it! Then, as to 

the paſſions, how noiſy, how turbulent, and how 
tumultuous are they ! how eaſily are they ſtirred 
and ſet a-going; how eager and hot in the pur- 
ſuit, and what ſtrange diforder and confufion do 
they throw a man into, ſo that he can neither 
think, nor ſpeak, nor ach, as he ſhould do, while 
he is under the dominion of any one of them. 

Thus, let- every man look, with a ſevere and 
impartial eye, into all the diſtinct regions of the 
heart; and, no doubt, ſeveral deformities and ir- 
regularities, that he never thought of, will open 
and diſcloſe themſelves upon ſo near a view; 
and rather make the man aſhamed of himſelf, 
than proud. 

2. A due improvement in the knowledyl of 
ourſelves, doth certainly. ſecure us from the fly 
aud infinuating aſſaults of flattery.  'There is not 
in the world a baſer, and more hateful thing, 
than flattery. It proceedeth from ſo much falſe- 

neſs 
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neſs and inſincerity in the man that giveth it, 
and often diſcovereth ſo much weakneſs and fol- 
ly in the man that taketh it, that it is hard to tell 
which of the two is moſt to be blamed. Every 
man of common ſenſe can demonſtrate in ſpecu- 
lation, and may be fully convinced, that all the 
praiſes and commendations of the whole world, 
can add no more to the real and intrinſic value 
of a man, than they can add to his ſtature. And 
yet, for all this, men of the beft ſenſe and piety, 
when they come down to the practice, cannot 
forbear thinking much better of themſelves, when 
they have the good fortune to. be ſpoken well of 
by other perſons. 

But, the meaning of this abſurd proceeding, 
ſeemeth to be no other than this: There are few 
men that have ſo intimate an acquaintance with 
their own hearts, as .to know their own real 


worth, and how to ſet à juſt rate upon them- 


ſelves; and therefore, they do not know, but 
that he who praiſes them moſt, may be moſt in 
the right of it. For, no doubt, if a man were 
ignorant of the true value of a thing he loved as 
well as himſelf, he would meaſure the worth of 
it according to the eſteem of him who biddeth 


moſt for it, rather than of him that biddeth leſs. 


Therefore, the molt infallible way to diſen- 
tangle a man from the ſnares of flattery, 1s, to 
conſult and ſtudy his own heart; for, whoever 
does that well, will hardly be fo abſurd, as to 
take another man's word, before his own ſenſe 
and experience. 

3. Another 
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3. Another advantage from this kind of ſtudy, 
is this, that it teacheth a man how to behave 
himſelf patiently, when he has the ill fortune to 
be cenſured and abuſed by other people. For, a 
man who 1s thoroughly acquainted with his own 
heart, doth already know much more evil of 
himſelf, than any body elſe can tell him; and 
when any one ſpeaketh ill of him, he rather 
thanketh God, that he can ſay no worſe. For, 
could his enemy but look into the dark and hid- 
den receſſes of the heart, he confiderceth what a 
number of impure thoughts he might there ſee 
brooding and hovering, like a dark cloud, upon 
the face of the ſoul z that there he might take a 
proſpect of the fancy, and view it acting over the 
ſeveral ſcenes of pride, of ambition, of envy, of 
luſt, and revenge; that there he might tell how 
often a vicious inclination hath been ent 
for no other reaſon, but juſt to ſave the man's 
credit or intereſt in the world; and how many 
unbecoming ingredients have entered into the 
compoſition of his beſt actions. And now, what 
man in the whole world would be able to bear ſo 
ſevere a teſt, to have every thought and inward 
motion of the heart laid open, and . to the 
view of his enemies? But, 

4. And Je, Another advantage of this kind, 
is, that it maketh men leſs ſevere upon other 
peoples faults, and leſs buſy and induſtrious in 
ſpreading them. For, a man employed at home, 
inſpecting into his own failings, hath not leiſure 
enough to take notice of every little ſpot and 


blemiſh 
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blemiſh that lieth ſcattered upon others: Or, if 
he cannot eſcape the fight of them, he always 
paſſes the moſt eaſy and favourable conſtruction 
upon them. Thus, for inſtance, does the ill he 


| knoweth of a man proceed from an unhappy 


temper and conſtitution of body? he then con- 
ſidereth with himſelf, how hard a thing it is, not 
to be borne down with the current of the blood 
and ſpirits ; and accordingly, layeth ſome part of 
the blame upon the weakneſs of human nature; 


for he hath felt the force and rapidity of it with- 


in his own breaſt; though, perhaps, in another 
inſtance, he remembereth how it rageth and 
{welleth by oppoſition ; and thongh it may be 
reſtrained, or diverted for a while, yet it can 
hardly ever be totally ſubdued. 

Or, hath the man ſinned out of cuſtom; he 
then, from his own experience, traceth a habit 
into the very firſt riſe and imperfect beginnings 
of it; and can tell, by how flow and inſenſible 
advances it creepeth upon the heart; how It 
worketh itſelf, by degrees, into the very frame 
and texture of it, and ſo paſſeth into a ſecond 
nature; and, conſequently, he hath a juſt ſenſe 
of the great difficulty for him to learn to do good, 
who hath been long accuſtomed to do evil. 

Or, laſtly, Hath a falſe opinion betrayed him 
into a fin ? he then calleth to mind what wrong 
apprehenſions he hath had of ſome things him- 
ſelf; how many opinions that he once made no 
doubt of, he hath, upon a ſtricter examination, 
found to be doubtful and uncertain ; how many 

more 
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more to be unreaſonable and abſurd. He know- 
eth, further, that there are a great many more 
opinions that he hath never yet examined into at 
all, and which, however, he ſtill believeth ; for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe he hath believed 
them ſo long already, without a reaſon. Thus, 
upon every occaſion, a man intimately acquaint- 
ed with himſelf, conſulteth his own heart, and 
maketh every man's caſe to be his own, (and fo 
puts the moſt favourable interpretation upon it.) 
Let every man, therefore, look into his own 


heart, before he beginneth to abuſe the reputa- 


tion of another; and then he will hardly be fo 
abſurd, as to throw a dart that will ſo certainly re- 
bound, and wound himſelf. And thus, through the 
whole courſe of his converſation, let him keep an 
eye upon that one great and comprehenſive rule 
of Chriſtian duty, on which hangeth not only the 
law and the prophets, but the very life and ſpi- 
rit of the goſpel too; MWhatſoever ye would that 
men fhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto them. 
Which rule, that we may all duly obſerve, by 
throwing ahde all ſcandal and detraction, all 
ſpite and rancour, all rudeneſs and contempt, all 
rage and violence, and whatever tendeth to make 
converſation and -commerce either uneaſy or 
troubleſome, may the God of peace grant, for 
Jeſus Chriſt's fake, c. 

Conſider what hath been ſaid, and the Lord 
give you a right underſtanding in all things. To 
whom, with the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, be all 
honour and glory, now and for ever. 
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Humbly offered to the PARLIAM ENT, for the 


more effectual preventing the further growth 
of Por ERx. | | 


With the Deſcription and Uſe of the EccLes14a871- 


CAL THERMOMETER, 


* 


Very proper for all Families. 


Inſani ſanus nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, 
Ultra quam ſatis eft, virtutem ſi petat ipſum. 
HoR. 


Aving, with great ſorrow of heart, obſerved 
the increaſe of Popery among us, of late 
years, and how ineffectual the penal laws and 


ſtatutes of this realm have been, for near forty 


years laſt paſt, towards reclaiming that blind and 
deluded people from their errors, notwithſtanding 
the good intentions of the legiſlators, and the 
pious. and unawearied labours of the many learned 
divines of the eſtabliſhed church, who have preach- 
ed to them without. ceaſing, although hitherto 
without ſucceſs : 

Having alſo remarked, in his Grace's ſpeech to 
both houſes of parliament, moſt kind offers of 
his Grace's good offices, towards obtaining ſuch 
further laws as ſhall be thought neceſſary to- 

* wards 
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wards bringing home the ſaid wandering ſheep 
into the fold of the church; as alſo, a good diſ- 
poſition in the parliament to join in the laudable 
work; towards which, every good Proteſtant 
ought to contribute at leaſt his advice : I think it 
a proper time to lay before the public, a ſcheme, 
which was writ ſome years fince, and laid 10 "6 to 
be ready on a fit occaſion. 

That whereas the ſeveral penal laws and ſta- 
tutes now in being againſt Papiſts, have been 
ſound ineſfectual, and rather tend to confirm, 
than reclaim men from their errors; as, calling a 
man coward, is a ready way to make him ght3 
it is humbly propoſed, 

I. That the ſaid penal laws and r ihn 
Papiſts, except the law of Gavellind, and that 
which diſqualiſies them for places, be repealed; 
abrogated, annulled, deſtroyed, and amn 
to all intents and purpoſes. 11 

II. That, in the room of the nid bed laws 
and ſtatutes, all eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction be taken 
from out of the hands of the clergy of the eſta» 
bliſhed church, and the ſame be veſted in the ſe- 
veral Popiſh archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and arch - 
deacons z nevertheleſs, ſo as ſuch juriſdiction be 
exerciſed over perſons of the Popiſh religion only. 

III. That a Popiſh prieſt ſhall be ſettled, by 
law, in each and every pariſh in Irelanc. 

IV. That the ſaid  Popiſh prieſt ſhall, on tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance to his Majeſty, be in- 
titled to a tenth part, or tithe, of all things tithe= 
able in Ireland, belonging to the Papiſts within 
Vol. II. 8 their 
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their reſpeCtive pariſhes; yet ſo as fuch grant 
of tithes, to ſuch Popiſh prieſts, ſhall not be con- 


ſtrued, in /aw or equity, to hinder the Proteſtant 


clergyman of ſuch pariſh from receiving and col- 
lecting his tithes, in /ike manner as he does at 
preſent. 

V. That, in caſe of detention or ſubtraction of 
tithes by any Papiſt, the pariſh-prieſt do have his 
remedy ar law, in any of his Majeſty's courts, in 


the ſame manner as now practiſed by the clergy of 


the eftabliſhed church ; together with all other ec- 
cleſiaſtical dues. And, for their further diſco- 
very, to vex their people at law, it might not be 
amiſs, to oblige the Solicitor-General, or ſome 
other able King's counſel, to give his advice or 


aſſiſtance to ſuch prieſts gratis, for which he, 


might receive a ſalary out of the barrack fund, 
military contingencies, or concordatum; having ob- 
ſerved the exceedings there better paid than of 
the army, or any other branch of the eſtabliſh- 
ment; and I would have no delay in payment, in 
a matter of this importance. 
+ VI. That the archbiſhops and biſhops have 
power to viſit the inferior clergy, and to extort 
proxies, exhibits, and all other perquiſtes uſual 
in Popiſb and Proteſtant countries. 
VII. That the convocation having been found, 
by long experience, to be hurtful to true religion, 
be for ever hereafter aboliſhed ng Prote- 
ſtants. 
VIII. That, in the room thereof, the Popiſh 
anckbiſhops; biſhops, prieſts, deans, n 
and 
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and proctors, have liberty to aſſemble themſelves 
in convocation, and be impowered to make ſuch 
canons as they ſhall think proper, for the For 
ment of the Papiſts in Ireland. 

IX. And, that the fecular arm being necedibry 
to enforce eee to eceleſiaſtical cenſure, the 
ſheriffs, conſtables, and other officers, be com- 
manded to execute the decrees and ſentences of 
the ſaid Popiſh convacation, with ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch; or, in lieu thereof, they may be at liber- 
ty to erect an inquiſition, with proper officers of 
their own, 

X. That, as Papiſts declare themſelves con- 
verts to the eſtabliſned church, all e power 
over them ſhall ceaſe. 

XI. That as ſoon as any whole pariſh ſhall re- 
nounce the Popith religion, the prieſt of ſuch pa- 
1iſh ſhall, for his good ſervices, have a penſion of 


200 l. per annum ſettled on him for life; and that 


he be, from ſuch time, exempt from preaching 
and praying, and other duties of his function, in 
like manner as Proteſtant divines, with equal i in- 
comes, are at preſent. 

XII. That each biſhop, ſo ſoon as his didceſe 
ſhall become Proteſtants, be called My Lord, and 
bave a penſion of two thouſand pounds per en, 
during life. ä 

XIII. That when a whole province ſhall be re- 
claimed, the archbiſhop ſhall be called His Grace, 
and have a penſion of three thouſand pounds per 
annum, during life, and be admitted a member 
of his Majeſty's mo/t honourable privy council. 

8 2 The 
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The good conſequences of this ſcheme (which 
will execute itſelf, without murmurings againſt 
the government) are very viſible. I fhall men- 
tion a few of the moft obvious. 

I. The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe, 
would produce law-ſuits and wrangles ; his Re- 
verence, being intitled to a certain income at all 
events, would conſider himſelf as a legal incum- 


bent, and behave accordingly, and apply himſelf 


more to fleecing than feeding his flock. His ne- 
ceſſary attendance on the courts of juſtice, would 
leave his people without a ſpiritual guide; by 
which means, Proteſtant curates, who have no 
ſuits about tithes, would be. furniſhed with pro- 
per opportunities for making converts; which is 
very much wanted. | 

II. The erecting a ſpiritual juriſdietion amongſt 
8 would, in all probability, drive as many out 
of that communion, as a due execution of ſuch juriſ- 
diction hath hitherto drove from amongſt ourſelves. 

III. An inquiſition would ftill be a further im- 
provement, and, moſt certainly, would expedite 
the converſion of Papiſts. 

I I kyow, it may be objected to this ſcheme, and 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon, That, ſhould the Popiſh 
princes. abroad purſue the ſame methods, with 
regard to their Proteſtant ſubjects, the Proteſtant 
intereſt in Europe would thereby be conſiderably 
weakened. But, as we have no reaſon to ſuſpect 
Popiſh councils will ever produce ſo much mo- 
deration, I think the objeQion ought to have but | 


| little weight. 


A due 


r 
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A due execution of this ſcheme, will ſoon pro- 
duce many converts from Popery: nevertheleſs, 
to the end it may be known, when they ſhall be 
of the true church, I have ordered a large parcel 
of eccleſiaſtical, or church thermometers, to be 
made, one of which is to be hung up in each 
pariſh-chuech ; the deſcription and uſe of which, 
take as follows, in the words of the ingenious Iſaac 
Bickerſtaſf, Eſq; 


HE church - thermometer, which I am now 

to treat of, is ſuppoſed to have been invent- 

ed in the reign of Henry VIII. about the time 
when that religious prince put ſome to death, for 
owning the Pope's ſupremacy, and others for de- 
nying tranſubſtantiation. I do not find, however, 
any great uſe made of this inſtrument, till it fell 
into the hand of a learned and vigilant prieſt, or 
miniſter, (for he frequently wrote himſelf both 
the one and the other,) who was ſome time vicar 
of Bray. This gentleman lived in his vicarage 
to a good old age; and, after having ſeen ſeveral 
ſucceſſions of his neighbouring clergy, either 
burnt or baniſhed, departed this life, with the ſa- 
tis faction of having never deſerted his flock, and 
died vicar of Bray. As this glaſs was firſt deſign- 
ed to calculate the different degrees of heat in 
religion, as it raged in Popery, or as it cooled and 
grew temperate in the reformation, it was mark- 
ed at ſeveral diſtances, after the manner our ordi- 
nary thermometer is to this day, via. Lxtreme 
8 3 Bot, 
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Bur, Suliry hot, Very hot, Hot, Warm; Temperate, 
Cold, Fuft freezing, Froſt, Hard fra, Great fret, 
Extrem cold. 

It is well known, chat Torricellius, the inven- 
tor of the common weather-glaſs, made the ex- 
periment of a long tube, which held thirty-two 
foot of water; and that a more modern virtuoſo, 
finding ſuch a niactine; altogether unwieldy, and 
uſcleis, and confidering, that thirty-two inches of 
quickſilver weighed as much as ſo many foot of 
water, in a tube of the fame circumference, in- 
vented that ſizeable inſtrument which is now in 
uſe. After this manner, that I might adapt the 
thermometer I am now ſpeaking of, to the pre- 
fent conſtitution of our church, as divided into 
High and Low, I have made ſome neceſſary varia- 
tions, both in the tube, and the fluid it contains. 
In the firſt place, I ordered a tube to be caſt, in 
a planetary hour, and took care to ſeal it herme- 
tically, when the ſun was' in conjunction with 
Saturn, I then took the proper precautions about 


the fluid, which is a compound of two different 


liquors; one of them a ſpirit, drawn out of a 
ſtrong heady wine; the other, a particular ſort of 
rock-water, -colder than ice, and clearer than 
chryſtal. The ſpirit is of a red, fiery colour; 
and fo very apt to ferment, that, unleſs it be 
mingled with a proportion of the water, or pent 
up very cloſe, it will burſt the veſſel that holds it, 
and fly up in fume and ſmoke. 'The water, on 
the contrary, is of ſuch a ſubtile, piercing cold, 

that, 
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that, unleſs it be mingled with a proportion of 
the ſpirits, it will fink almoſt through every thing 
it is put into; and ſeems to be of the ſame nature 
as the water mentioned by Quintus Curtius, 
which, ſays the hiſtorian, could be contained in 
nothing but in the hoof, or (as the Oxford ma- 
nuſcript has it) the ſcull of an aſs. The thermo- 
meter is marked, according to the following fi- 
gure, which I ſet down at length, not only to 
give my reader a clear idea of it, but alſo to fill 
up my paper. | | 2 
Ignorance. 
Perſecution. 
Wrath. 
Zeal. 
CHURCH. 
Moderation. 
Lukewarmneſs. 
Infidelity. 


Ignorance. 


The reader will obſerve, that the church is pla- 
ced in the middle point of the glaſs, between 
Zeal and Moderation, the ſituation in which ſhe 
always flouriſhes, and in which, every good Eng- 
liſhman wiſhes her, who is a friend to the conſti- 
tution of his country. However, when it mounts 
to Zeal, it is not amiſs; and, when it ſinks to 
Moderation, it is ſtill in admirable temper. The 
worſt of it is, that, when once it begins to riſe, 
it has ſtill an inclination to aſcend, inſomuch, 

that 
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that it is apt to climb from Zeal to Wrath, and 
from Wrath to Per/ecution, which often ends in 
Ignorance, and very often proceeds from it. In 
the ſame manner, it frequently takes its progreſs 
through the lower half of the glaſs; and, when 
it has a tendency to fall, will gradually deſcend 
from Moderation to Lukewarmneſs, and from 
Lukewarmneſs to Infidelity, which very often ter- 
minates in {gnorance, and always proceeds from it. 

It is a common obſervation, that the ordinary 
thermometer will be affected by the breathing of 
people who are in the room where it ſtands; 
and, indeed, it is almoſt incredible to conceive, 
how the glaſs I am now deſcribing, will fall, by 
the breath of the multitude, crying Popery ; or, 
on the contrary, how it will riſe, when the ſame 
multitude (as it ſometimes happens) cry out, in 
the ſame breath, The church is in danger. 

As ſoon as I had finiſhed this my glaſs, and 
adjuſted it to the above-mentioned ſcale of reli- 
gion, that I might make proper experiments with 
it, I carried it, under my cloak, to ſeveral coffee- 
houſes, and other places of reſort, about this great 
city. At St. James's coffee-houſe, the liquor 
ſtood at Moderation; but, at Will's, to my ex- 
treme ſurpriſe, it ſubſided to the very loweſt mark 
of the glaſs. At the Grecian, it mounted but 
juſt one point higher; at the Rainbow, it full 
aſcended two degrees: Child's fetched it up to 
Leal, and other adjacent coffeg houſes to H/rath, 

It fell, in the lower half oi the glaſs, as I went 
further into the city, till, at length, it ſettled at 
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Moderation; where it continued, all the time I 
{laid about the Change, as alſo whillt I paſſed by 
the Bank. And here I cannot but take notice, 
that, through the whole courſe of my remarks, I 


never obſerved my glaſs to riſe, at the ſame time 


that the ſtocks did. 

To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon 
a friend of mine, who works under me in the 
occult ſciences, to make a progreſs, with my glaſs, 
through the whole iſland of Great-Britain; and, 
after his return, to preſent me with a regiſter of 
his obſervations... I gueſſed, before-hand, at the 
temper of ſeveral places he paſſed through, by the 
characters they have had, time out of mind. 
Thus, that facetious divine, Dr. Fuller, ſpeaking 
of the town of Banbury, near a hundred years 
ago, tells us, it was a place famous for cakes and 
zeal ; which I find, by my glaſs, is true, to this 
day, as to the latter part of his deſcription; 
though, I muſt confeſs, it is not in the ſame re- 
putation for cakes, that it was in the time of that 


learned author; and thus of other places. In 


ſhort, I have now by me, digefted in an alpha- 
betical order, all the counties, corporations, and 
boroughs, in Great-Britain, with their reſpective 
tempers, as they ſtand related in my thermometer. 
But this 1 ſhall keep to myſelf; becauſe, I would, 
by no means, do any thing that may ſeem to in- 
fluence any enſuing election. a 
The point of doctrine which I would propagate, 

by this my invention, is the ſame which was, long 
ago, advanced by that able teacher Horace, out 

of 
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of whom J have taken my text for this diſcourſe. 
We ſhould be careful not to overſhoot ourſelves, 
in the purſuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or 
Moderation be the point we aim at, let us keep 
fire out of the one, and froſt out of the other. 
But, alas! the world is too wiſe to want ſuch a 
precaution. The terms, High-church, and Lows- 
church, as commonly uſed, do not ſo much de- 
note a principle, as they diſtinguiſh a party. 
They are like words of battle, that have nothing 
to do with their original ſignification, but are on- 
ly given out to keep a body of men together, and 
to let them know friends from enemies. 

I muſt confeſs, I have confidered, with ſome 
attention, the influence which the opinions of 
theſe great national ſets have upon their practice; 
and do look upon it as one of the unaccountable 
things of our times, that multitudes of honeſt 
gentlemen, who entirely agree in their lives, ſhould . 
take it in their heads to differ in their religion. 

I ſhall conclude this paper, with an account of 
a conference, which happened between a very ex- 
cellent divine (whoſe doctrine was eaſy, and, 


formerly, much reſpected) and a lawyer. 


. behold, a certain lawyer ſtood up, and 
tempted him, ſaying, Maſter, what ſhall I 

do to inherit eternal life? _ 
He faid unto him, What is written in the law? 

how readeſt thou? 

And he anſwering, ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the 
288 thy God, with all thy heart, and with all 
thy 
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thy ſoul, and with all thy ſtrength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyſelf. 

And he faid unto him, Thou haſt anſwered 
right: this do, and thou fhalt live. 

But he, willing to juſtify himſelf, ſaid unto Je- 


ſus, And who is my neighbour ? 


And Jeſus anſwering, ſaid, A certain man went 
down from Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which ſtripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving im half dead. 

And, by chance, there came down a certain 
prieſt that way; and, when he ſaw _ he patſ- 
ed by on the other fide. 

And likewife a Levite, when he was at the 


place, came and looked on him, and paſſed by on 


the other fide: 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and, when he ſaw him, he had 
compaſſion on him, 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pour- 
ing in oil and wine; and ſet him on his own beaſt, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 

And on the morrow, when he departed, he 
took outz two pence, and gave them to the hoſt, 
and ſaid unto him, Take care of him; and what- 
ſoever thou ſpendeſt more, when . come again, I 
will repay thee. 

Which, now, of theſe three, chinkeſt thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among the thieves? 

And he ſaid, He that ſhewed mercy on him. 
Then ſaid Jeſus unto him, Go, and do thou 8 
wiſe. Luke x. 25 to 38. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I is now in the preſs, a propoſal for 

raiſing a fund towards paying the national 
debt, by the followipg means. The author would 
have commiſſioners appointed, to fearch all the public 
and private libraries, bookſellers ſhops, and ware- 
houſes, in this kingdom, for ſuch books as are of no 
uſe to the owner, or to the public, viz. all eomments 
on the holy ſcriptures, whether called ſermons, creeds, 
bodies of divinity, tomes of caſuiſtry, vindications, 
confutations, eſſays, anſwers, replies, rejoinders, or 
ſur-rejoinders ; together with all other learned trea- 
tiſes, and books of divinity, of what denomination 
or claſs ſoever; as alſo, all comments on the laws of 
the land; ſuch as reports, law-caſes, decrees, guides 
for attorneys and young clerks; and, in fine, all the 
books now in being in this kingdom, (whether of di- 
vinity, law, phyſic, metaphyſics, logic, or politics,) 
except the pure text of the holy ſcriptures, the naked 
text of the laws, a few books of morality, poetry, mu- 
fic, architecture, agriculture, mathematics, merchan- 
diſe, and hiſtory; the author would have the afore- 
ſaid uſeleſs books carried to the ſeveral -paper-mills, 
there to be wrought into white paper; which, to pre- 
vent damage or complaints, he would have performed 
by the commentators, critics, popular preachers, apo- 
thecaries, learned lawyers, attorneys, ſolicitors, logi- 
cians, phyſicians, almanack-makers, and others of the 
like wrong turn of mind; the ſaid paper to be fold, 
and the produce applied to diſcharge the national debt. 
What ſhould remain of the ſaid debt unſatisfied, might 
be paid by a tax on the ſalaries or eſtates of bankers, com- 
mon cheats, uſurers, treaſurers, imbezzlers of public money, 


pthc ah th /harpers, penſioners, pick-pockets, &C. 
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Pore's and SW1rF T's MISCELLANIES, 
in four volumes 12m, 1727. 


"FE HE papers that compoſe the firſt of theſe 
volumes, were printed about eighteen years 
ago, to which there are now added two or three 
ſmall tracts; and the verſes are transferred into 
the fourth volume apart, with the addition of 
ſuch others as we fince have written. The ſe- 
cond and third will conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall treati- 
ſes in proſe, in which a friend or two is concern- 
cd with us. | 
Having both of us been extremely ill treated by 
ſome bookſellers, eſpecially one Edmund Curll, 
it was our opinion, that the beſt method we could 
take for juſtifying ourſelves, would be, to publiſh 
whatever looſe papers, in proſe and verſe, we 
have formerly written; not only ſuch as have al- 
ready ſtole into the world (very much to our tre- 
gret, and perhaps very little to our credit) but 
ſuch as, in any probability, hereafter may run the 
ſame fate; having been obtained from us by the 
importunity, and divulged by the indiſcretion of 
friends, although reſtrained by promiſes, which 
few of them are ever known to obſerve, and often 
think they make us a compliment in breaking. 
But the conſequences have been ſtill worſe : we 
have been entitled, and have had our names pre- 
Vor, II. T fixed 
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fixed at length, to whole volumes of mean pro- 
ductions, equally offenſive to good manners and 
good ſenſe, which we never ſaw nor heard of till 
they appeared in print. | 

For a forgery in ſetting a falſe name to a wri- 
ting, which may prejudice another's fortune, the 
law puniſhes the offender with the loſs of his ears: 
but has inflicted no adequate penalty for ſuch as 
prejudice another's reputation, in doing the ſame 
thing in print; though all and every individual 
book, ſo fold under a falſe name, are manifeſtly 
ſo many ſeveral and multiplied forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped, thar the good nature, or at 
leaſt the good judgement of the world, would 
have cleared us from the imputation of ſuch things, 
as had been thus charged upon us by the malice 


of enemies, the want of judgment in friends, the 
unconcern of indifferent perſons, and the confi- 
dent aſſertions of bookſellers. 


We are aſhamed to find ſo ill a taſte prevail, 
as to make it a neceſſary work to do this juſtice 
to ourſelves. It is very poſſible for any author 
to write below himſelf; either his ſubject not 
proving ſo fruitful, or fitted for him, as he at firſt 
1magined ; or his health, or his humour, or the 
preſent diſpoſition of bis mind, unqualifying him 
at that juncture : however, if he poſſeſſed any 
diſtinguiſhing marks of ſtile, or peculiarity of 
thinking, there would remain, in his leaſt ſuc- 
celsiul writings, ſome few tokens, whereby per- 
ſons of taſte might diſcover him. 

But 
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But fince it hath otherwiſe fallen out, we think 
we have ſufficiently paid for our want of pru- 
dence; and determine for the future to be lefs 
communicative: or rather, having done with ſuch 
amuſements, we are reſolved to give up, what we 
cannot fairly diſown, to the ſeverity of critics, 
the malice of perſonal enemies, and the indul- 
gence of friends. | 

We are forry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome 
of theſe pieces upon a few people, from whom 
the higheſt provocations have been received, and 
who, by their conduct fince, have ſhewn, that 
they have not yet forgiven us the wrong they did. 
It 18 a very unlucky circumſtance, to be obliged 
to retaliate the injuries of ſuch authors, whoſe _ 
works are ſo foon forgotten, that we are in dan- 
ger already of appearing the firſt aggreſſors. It 
is to be lamented, that Virgil let paſs a line, 
which told poſterity he had two enemies, called 
Bavius and Mævius. The wiſeſt way is, not once 
to name them, but (as the madman adviſed the 
gentleman, who told him he wore a ſword to kill 
his enemies) zo let them alone, and they would die of 
themſelves. And according to this rule, we have 
acted throughout all thoſe writings, which -we 
deſigned for the preſs : but in theſe, the publica- 
tion whereof was not owing to our folly, but that 
of others, the omiſhon of the names was not in 
our power. At the worſt, we can only give them 
that liberty now for ſomething, which they have 
ſo many years exerciſed for nothing, of railing 

SY and 
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and ſcribbling againſt us. And it is ſome com- 
- mendation, that we have not done it all this 


while, but avoided publickly to characterize any 
perſon, without long experience. Nonum prema- 
tur in annum, 1s a good rule for all writers, but 
chiefly for writers of characters; becauſe it may 
happen to thoſe, who vent praiſe or cenſure too 
precipitately, as it did to an eminent Engliſh 
poet, who celebrated a young nobleman for erec- 
ting Dryden's monument upon a promiſe, which 
his Lordſhip forgot, till it was done by another. 
In regard to two perſons only, we wiſh our 
raillery, though ever fo tender, or reſentment, 
though ever fo juſt, had not been indulged. We 
ſpeak of Sir John Vanburgh, who was a man of 
wit, and honour ;. and of Mr. Addiſon, whoſe 
name deſerves all reſpect from every lover of 


learning. 


We cannot deny (and perhaps moſt writers of 


our kind have been in the ſame circumſtances) 


that in ſeveral parts of our lives, and according to 
the diſpoſitions we were in, we have written ſome 


things, which we may wiſh never to have thought 


on. Some fallies of levity ought to be imputed 
to youth, (ſuppoſed in charity, as it was in truth, 
to be the time in which we wrote them ;) others 
to the gaiety of our minds at certain junctures 
common to all men. The publiſhing of theſe, 
which we cannot diſown, and without our con- 
ſent, is, I think, a greater injury, than that of a- 
ſcribing to us the moſt ſtupid produCtions, which 


we can wholly.deny. 


This 
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This has been uſually practiſed in other coun- 
tries after a man's deceaſe; which, in a great mea- 
ſure, accounts for the manifeſt inequality found in 
the works of the beſt authors; the collectors only 
conſidering, that ſo many more ſheets raife the 
price of the book; and the greater fame a writer 
is in poſſeſſion of, the more of ſuch traſh he may 
bear to have tacked to him. Thus, it is apparent- 
ly the editor's intereſt to inſert what the author's 
judgment had rejected; and care is always taken 
to interſperſe theſe additions in ſuch a manner, 
that ſcarce any book of conſequence can be bought 
without purchaſing ſomething unworthy of the 
author along with it. 

But in our own country, it is ſtill worſe : thoſe 
very bookſellers, who have ſupported themſelves 
upon an author's fame while he lived, have done 
their utmoſt, after his death, to leſſen it by ſuch 
practices: even a man's laſt 4o:// is not ſecure 
from being expoſed in print; whereby his moſt 
particular regards, and even his dying tenderneſ- 
ſes are laid open. It has been humoroufly ſaid, 
thar fome have fiſhed the very jakes for papers 
left there by men of wit: but it is no jeſt to af- 
firm, that the cabinets of the ſick, and the cloſets 
of the dead, have been broke open and ranſacked 
to publiſh our pri vate /etters, and divulge to all 
mankind the moſt ſecret ſentiments and inter- 
courſe of friendſhip. Nay, theſe fellows are ar- 
rived to that height of impudence, that when an 
author has publickly difowned a ſpurious piece, 

S.% they 
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they have diſputed his own name with, him in 
printed advertiſements z which has been practiſed 
to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 

We are therefore compelled, in reſpect to truth, 
to ſubmit to a very great hardſhip; to own ſuch 


pieces as, in dur ſtricter judgments, we would 


have ſuppreſſed for ever: we are obliged to con- 
feſs, that this whole collection, in a manner, con- 
fiſts of what we not only thought unlikely to reach 
the future, but unworthy even of the preſent age; 
not our ſtudies, but our follies; not our works, 
but our idleneſſes. * 71 

Some comfort, however, it is, that all of them 
are innocent, and moſt of them, flight as they 
are, had yet a moral tendency, either to ſoften 


the virulence of parties againſt each other, or to 


laugh out of countenance ſome vice or folly of. the 
time ; or to diſcredit the. impoſitions of quacks, 
and falfe pretenders to ſcience, or to humble the 
arrogance of the ill-natured and envious; in a 
word, to leſſen the vanity, and promote the good» 
humour of mankind. 

Such as they are, we muſt in truth confeſs, 
they are ours, and others ſhould in juſtice be- 
lieve, they are all that are ours. If any thing 
elſe has been printed, in which we really had any 
hand, it is either intolerably imperfect, or loaded 
with ſpurious additions; ſometimes even with in- 
ſertions of mens names, which we never meant, 
and for whom we have an eſteem and reſpect. 
Even thoſe pieces, in which we are leaſt injured, 

bave 
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have never before been printed from the true co- 
pies, or with any tolerable degree of correctneſs, 
We declare, that this collection contains every 
piece, which in the idleſt humour we have writ- 
ten; not only ſuch as came under our review or 
eee but many others, which, however un- 
finiſhed, are not now in our power to ſuppreſs. 
Whatſoever was in our own poſſeſſion at the pub- 
liſhing hereof, or of which no copy was gone a- 
broad, we have actually deſtroyed, to prevent all 
poſſibility of the like treatment. 

The volumes likewiſe will contain all the pa- 
pers, wherein we have caſually had any ſhare; 
particularly thoſe written in conjunction with our 
friends, Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay; and laſtly, 
all of this ſort compoſed ſingly by either of thoſe 
hands. The reader is therefore deſired to do the 
ſame juſtice to theſe ouf friends, as to us; and to 
be aſſured, that all the hinge, called our miſcella- 
nies, (except the works of Alexander Pope, pub- 
liſhed by B. Lintot, in quarts and folio, in 17173 
thoſe of Mr. Gay, by J. Tonſon, in quarto, in 
1720 and as many of theſe miſcellanies as have 
been formerly printed by Benj. Tooke) are abſo- 


lutely ſpurious, and, without our conſent, impoſed 
upon the public. 


Twickenham, JoN ATH. Swirr. 
May 27, 1727. AL Ex. POPE. 
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IE TCO YT HS 
OF THE 
CONTESTS any DISSENSIONS 
between the NomBLEs and the Commons in 


Athens and Rome; with the Conſequences they 
had upon both thoſe States. * 


— Si tibi vera videtur, 


Dede manus ; et, ſi falſa ęſt, aeciaglre contra. 
LUCRET. 


Written in the year 1701. 


C HA P. I. 


T is agreed, that in all government there is 
an abſolute unlimited power, which naturally 
and originally ſeems to be placed in the whole 
body, wherever the executive part of it lies. 
This holds in the body natural; for, wherever we 
place 

* This diſcourſe is a kind of remonſtrance in behalf of King 
William and his friends, againſt the proceedings of the Houle of- 
Commons; and was publiſhed during the receſs of parliament in 
the ſummer of 1701, with a view to engage them in milder 


meaſures when they ſhould meet again. 
At this time, Lewis XIV. was making large ſtrides towards u- 


niverſal monarchy ; plots were carrying on at St. Germains; the 


Dutch had acknowledged the duke of Anjou as king of Spain, 
and King William was made extremely uneaſy, by the violence 
with which many of his miniſters and chief favourites were pur- 
faced by the Commons. The King, to appeaſe their reſentment, 


| had made ſeveral changes in his miniſtry, and removed ſome of 


his 


/ 
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place the beginning of motion, whether from the 
head, or the heart, or the animal ſpirits in gene- 
ral, the body moves and acts by a conſent of all 
its parts. This unlimited power, placed funda- 
mentally in the body of a people, is what the beſt 
legiſlators of all ages have endeavoured, in their 
ſeveral ſchemes or inſtitutions of government, to 
depoſite in ſuch hands as would preſerve the people 
from rapine and oppreſſion within, as well as vio- 
lence from without. Moſt of them ſeem to agree 
in this, that it was a truſt too great to be com- 
mitted to any one man or aſſembly, and there- 
fore they left the right ſtill in the whole body; 
but the adminiſtration, or executive part, in the 
hands of the one, the feu, or the many, into which 
e powers, all independent bodies of men, 
5 | | ſeem 
bis moſt faithful ſervants from places, of the higheſt truſt and 
dignity. This expedient, however, had proved ineffectual, and the 
Commons perſiſted in their oppoſition ; they began by impeach- 
ing William Bentink, Earl of Portland, groom of the ſtole ; and 
proceeded to the impeachment of John Somers, Baron Somers of 
Eveſham, firſt lord-keeper, afterwards lord chancellor ; Edward 
Ruſſel, Earl of Orford, lord treaſurer of the navy, and one of 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty; MdCharles Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, and 
afterwards chancellor of the exchequer. Its general purport is, to 
damp the warmth of the commons, by ſhewing, that the mea- 
ſures they purſued, had a direct tendency to bring on the tyranny, 
which they profeſſed to oppoſe; and the particular caſes of the 
impeached lords are paralleled in Athenian characters. Hawhkeſ. 


This whole treatiſe is full of hiſtorical knowledge, and excel- 
lent reflections. It is not mixed with any improper ſallies of 
wit, or any light airs of humour; and, in point of ſtyle and 


learning, is equal, if not * to any of Swift's political 
works, Orrery. 
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ſeem naturally to divide; for, by all I have read 
of thoſe innumerable and petty commonwealths 
in Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great 
ones of Carthage and Rome, it ſeems to me, that 
a free people met together, whether by compact, 
or family-government, as ſoon as they fall into any 
acts of civil ſociety, do of themſelves divide into 
three powers. The firſt is that of ſome one emi- 
nent ſpirit, who, having fignalized his valour 
and fortune in defence of his country, or, by the 
practice of popular arts at home, comes to have 
great influence on the people, to grow their lead- 
er in warlike expeditions, and to preſide, after a _ 
ſort, in their civil aſſemblies; and this is ground- 
ed upon the principles of nature and common rea- 
ſon, which, in all difficulties or dangers, where 
prudence or courage is required, do rather incite 
us to fly for counſel or aſſiſtance to a ſingle per- 
ſon, than a multitude. The ſecond natural divi- 
ſion of power, is of ſuch men, who have acquired 
large poſſeſſions, and conſequently dependencies, 
or deſcend from anceſtors who have left them 
great inheritances, together with an hereditary 
authority. Theſe eaſily uniting in thoughts and 
opinions, and acting in concert, begin to enter 
upon meaſures for ſecuring their properties, which 
are beſt upheld by preparing againſt invaſions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home; 
this commences a great council or ſenate of no- 
bles, for the weighty affairs of the nation. The 
laſt diviſion is of the maſs or body of the people, 
whoſe part of power is great and indiſputable, 

when 
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whenever they can unite either collectively, or by 
deputation, to exert it. Now, the three forms of 
government, ſo generally known in the ſchools, 
differ only by the civil adminiſtration being pla- 
ced in the hands of one, or ſometimes two, (as in 
Sparta) who were called Kings or in a ſenate, 
who were called the Noblet; or in the people col- 
lective or repreſentative, who may be called the 
Commons. Each of theſe had frequently the exe- 
cutive power in Greece, and ſometimes in Rome : 
but the power, in the laſt reſort, was always meant 
by legiſlators to be held in balance among all 
three. And it will be an eternal rule m politics, 
among every free people, that there is a balance 
of power to be carefully held by every ſtate with- 
in itſelf, as well as among ſeveral ſtates with each 
other. 

The true meaning of a balanee of power, ei- 
ther without or within a ſtate, is beſt conceived, 
by conſidering what the nature of a balance is. 
It ſuppoles three things: Firſt, the part which is 
held, together with the hand that holds it; and 
then the two ſcales, with whatever is weighed 
therein. Now, conſider feveral ſtates in a neigh- 
bourhood 3 in order to preſerve peace between 
theſe ſtates, it is neceſſary they ſhould be formed 
into a balance, whereof one or more are to be 
directors, who are to divide the reſt into equal 
icales, and, upon occaſion, remove from one into 
the other, or elſe fall with their own weight into 
the lighteſt; ſo in a ſtate within ufelf, the ba- 
lance mult be held by a third hand, who 1s to 
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deal the remaining power with the utmoſt exaCt- 
neſs into the ſeveral ſcales. Now, it is not ne- 
ceſſary, that the power ſhould be equally divided 
between theſe three; for the balance may be held 
by the weakeſt, who, by his addreſs and conduct, 
removing from either ſcale, and adding of his 
own, may keep the ſcales duly poiſed. Such was 
that of the two kings of Sparta, the conſular 
power in Rome, that of the kings of Media be- 
fore the reign of Cyrus, as repreſented by Xeno- 
phon, and that of the ſeveral limited ſtates in the 
Gothic inſtitution. 

When the balance is broken, whether by the 
negligence, folly, or weakneſs of the hand that 
held it, or by mighty weights fallen into either 
ſcale, the power will never continue long in-equal 
diviſion between the two remaining parties, but, 
till the balance is fixed anew, will run entirely 
into one. This gives the trueſt account of what 
is underſtood in the moſt ancient and approved 
Greek authors by the word tyranny, which is not 
meant for the ſeizing of the uncontrolled or ab- 
ſolute power into the hands of a ſingle perſon, 
(as many ſuperficial men have groſly miſtaken, ) 
but for the breaking of the balance by whatever 


hand, and leaving the power wholly in one ſcale; 


for tyranny and uſurpation in a ſtate, are by no 
means confined to any number, as might eaſily 
appear from examples enow ; and, becauſe the 


point is material, I ſhall cite a few to prove it. 


The Romans, * having ſent to Athens, and the 
Greek 
Dionyſ. Hal, lib. 10. 
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Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the beſt 


laws, choſe ten legiſlators to put them into form; 
and, during the exerciſe of their office, ſuſpended 
the conſular power, leaving the adminiſtration of 
affairs in their hands. Theſe very men, though 
choſen for ſuch a work, as the digeſting a body of 
laws for the government of a free ſtate, did im- 
mediately uſurp arbitrary power; ran into all the 
forms of it, had their guards and ſpies, after the 
practice of the tyrants of thoſe ages, affected 
kingly ſtate, deſtroyed the nobles, and oppreſſed 
the people; one of them proceeding ſo far, as to 
endeavour to force a lady of great virtue: the 
very crime, which gave occaſion to the expulſion 


of the regal power but ſixty years before, as this 


attempt did to that of the Decemviri. 


The Ephori in Sparta, were at firſt only certain 
perſons deputed by the kings to judge in civil 


matters, while hey were employed in the wars. 


Theſe men, at ſeveral times, uſurped the abſolute 
authority, and were as cruel tyrants, as any in 
their age. 5 

Soon “ after the unfortunate expedition into 
Sicily, the Athenians choſe four hundred men 
for adminiſtration of affairs, who became a body 
of tyrants, and were called, in the language of 
thoſe ages, an oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; 


under which hateful denomination they were ſoon 


after depoſed in great rage by the people. 
When + Athens was ſubdued by Lyſander, he 


appointed thirty men for the adminiſtration of 
Vor. II. U that 


* 'Thucyd. lib. 8. + Xenoph, de Rebus Græc. lib. 2. 
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that city, who immediately fell into the rankeſt 
tyranny: but this was not all; for, conceiving 
their power not founded on a has large enough, 
they admitted three thouſand into a ſhare of the 
government; and thus fortified, became the cru- 
elleſt tyranny upon record. They murdered, in 
cold blood, great numbers of the beſt men, with- 
out any provocation, from the mere luſt of cru- 


elty, like Nero or Caligula. This was ſuch a 


number of tyrants together, as amounted to near 
'a third part of the whole city ; for Xenophon 


tells us, * that the city contained about ten thou- 
ſand houſes; and, allowing one man to every 
houſe, who could have any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, (the reſt conſiſting of women, children, 
and ſervants) and making other obvious abate- 
ments, theſe tyrants, if they had been careful to 
adhere together, might have been a majority even 
of the people collective. 

In the time of the ſecond Punic war, + the ba- 
lance of power in Carthage was got on the ſide 
of the people, and this to a degree, that ſome au- 
thors reckon the government to have been then 
among them a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the 
commons; which it ſeems they were at all times 
apt to fall into, and was at laſt among the cauſes 
that ruined their ſtate: and the frequent murders 
of their generals, which, Diodorus | tells us, was 
grown to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among them, may 
be another inſtance, that _ is not confined 
to numbers. 

I ſhall 
* Memorab, lib. 3, + Polyh. Frag. lib. 6, f Lib. 20. 
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J ſhall mention but one example more, among 
2 great number that might be produced; it is re- 
lated by the author laſt cited.“ The orators of 
the people at Argos (whether you will ſtyle them, 
in modern phraſe, great ſpeakers of the houſe, or 
only, in general, repreſentatives of the people col- 
lective) ſtirred up the commons againſt the no- 
bles, of whom 1600 were murdered at once; 
and at laſt, the orators themſelves, becauſe they 
left off their accufations, or, to ſpeak intelligibly, · 
becauſe they withdrew their impeachments ; hav- 
ing, it ſeems, raiſed a ſpirit they were not able to 
lay. And this laſt circumſtance, as caſes have 
lately ſtood, may perhaps be worth noticing. 

From what hath been already advanced, ſeve- 
ral concluſions may be drawn : 

Iq, That a mixed government, partaking of 
the known forms received in the ſchools, is by no 
means of Gothic invention, but hath place in na- 
ture and reaſon; ſeems very well to agree with 
the ſentiments of moſt legiſlators, and to have 
been followed in moſt ſtates, whether they have 
appeared under the name of monarchies, ariſto= 
cracies, or democracies: for, not to mention the 
ſeveral republics of this compoſition in Gaul and 
Germany, deſcribed by Cæſar and Tacitus, Poly- 
bius tells us, the beſt government is that which 
conſiſts of three forms, regno, optimatium, et po- 
pruli imperio; + which may be fairly tranſlated, the 
King, Lords, and Commons. Such was that of 
Sparta, in its primitive inſtitution by Lycurgus; 

| 94 who, 

* Polyb. Frag. lib. 15. + Lib. 6. 
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— 
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who, obſerving the corruptions and depravations 
to which every of theſe was ſubject, compounded 
his ſcheme out of all; ſo that it was made up of 
reges, ſemores, et 8 Such alſo was the ſtate 
of Rome under its conſuls: and the author tells 


us, that the Romans fell upon this model purely 
by chance, (which I take to have been nature 


and common reaſon) but the Spartans by thought 
and deſign. And ſuch at Carthage was the /um- 


ma reipublice, * or power in the laſt reſort; for 
they had their kings called /ufetes, and a ſenate 


which had the power of nobles, and the people 


had a ſhare eſtabliſhed too. 


2dly, It will follow, that thoſe reaſoners, who 
employ ſo much of their zeal, their wit, and 
their leiſure, for the upholding the balance of 
power in Chriſtendom, at the ſame time that, by 


their praQlices, they are endeavouring to deſtroy 


it at home, are not ſuch mighty patriots, or ſo 


much in the true intereſt of their country, as 


they would affect to be thought; but ſeem to be 
employed like a man, who pulls down with his 


right hand, what he has been building n his 


leſt. 


3dly, This makes appear the error of thoſe 
who think it an uncontrollable maxim, that 
power is always ſafer lodged in many hands, 
than in one: for, if theſe many hands be made 
up only from one of the three diviſions before 
mentioned, it is plain, from thoſe examples al- 
ready * and N to be paralleled in o- 

ther 

* Polyb. Frag. lib. 6. | 
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ther ages and countries, that they are as capable 
of enſlaving the nation, and of acting all manner 
of tyranny and oppreſſion, as it is poſſible for a 
ſingle perſon to be, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
their number not only to be of four or five hun- 
dred, but above three thouſand. 

Again, It is manifeſt, from what has been ſaid, 
that, in order to preſerve the balance in a mixed 
ſtate, the limits of power depoſited with each 
party, ought to be aſcertained, and generally 
known. The defect of this is the cauſe that 
introduces thoſe ſtrugglings in a ſtate about pre- 
rogative and liberty, abour encroachments of the 
few upon the rights of the many, and of the many 
upon the privileges of the few, which ever did, 
and ever will conclude in a tyranny ; firſt, either 
of the few, or the many, but at laſt infallibly of a 
lingle perſon : for, whichever of the three divi- 
lions in a ſtate is upon the ſcramble for more 
power than its own, (as one or other of them 
generally is) unleſs due care be taken by the o- 
ther two, upon every new queſtion that ariſes, 
they will be ſure to decide in favour of them- 
ſelves, talk much of inherent right; they will. 
nouriſh. up a dormant power, and reſerve privi- 
leges in petto, to exert upon occaſions, to ſerve: 
expedients, and to urge upon neceſſities; they 
will make large demands, and ſcanty conceſſions, 
ever coming off conſiderable gainers: thus, at 
length, the balance is broke, and tyranny let mz; 
from which door of the three, it matters not. 

Io pretend to a declarative right, upon any oc 
U3 


N 
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caſion whatſoever, is little leſs than to make uſe 
of the whole power; that is, to declare an opi- 
nion to be law, which has always been conteſted, 


or, perhaps, never ſtarted at all, before ſuch an 


incident brought it on the ſtage. Not to con- 
ſent to the enacting of ſuch a law, Which has no 
view beſides the general good, unleſs another law 
ſhall at the fame time paſs, with no other view 
but that of advancing the power-of one party a- 
lone; what is this, but to claim a poſitive voice, 
as well as a negative? To pretend, that great 
changes“ and alienations of property have ereat- 


ed new and great dependencies, and conſequent- 


ly new additions of power, as ſome reaſoners 
have done, is a moſt dangerous tenet. If domi- 
nion muſt follow property, let it follow in the 
fame place; for, change in property, through 
the bulk of a nation, makes ſlow marches, and 
its due power always attends it. To conclude, 
that, whatever attempt is begun by an aſſembly, 
ought to be purſued to the end, without regard 
to the greateſt incidents that may happen to al- 
ter the caſe; to count it mean, and below the 
dignity of @ houſe, to quit a proſecution ; to re- 
folve upon a concluſion, before it is poſſible to 
be appriſed of the premiſes : to act thus, I fay, 


is to affect not only ablolute power, but infallibili- 


* This ſeems to allude to a practice of the houſe of Commons, 
called Tacking : when they ſuſpected that a favourite bill would 
be rejected, they tacked it to a money-bill; and, as it was not 


poſſihle to proceed without the ſupply, and as it became neceſ- 


— 


fary to rejcct or receive both the bills thus tacked together, this 


expedient perfectly anſwered its purpoſe, Hawke. 


* „ „ 
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ty too. Vet, ſuch unaccountable proceedings as 
theſe, have popular aſſemblies engaged in, for want 
of fixing the due limits of poxver and privilege. 
Great changes may, indeed, be made in a go- 
vernment, yet the form continue, and the ba- 
lance be held: but large intervals of time muſt 
paſs between every ſuch innovation, enough to 
melt down and make it of a piece with the con- 
ſtitution. Such, we are told, were the proceed- 
ings of Solon, when he modelled anew the A- 
thenian commonwealth z and what convulſions 
in our own, as well as other ſtates, have been 


| bred by a neglect of this rule, is freſh and noto- 


rious enough: it is too ſoon, in all conſcience, to 
repeat this error again. 

Having ſhewn, that there is a natural daha 
of power in all free ſtates, and how it hath been 
divided, ſometimes by. the people themſelves, as 
in Rome, at others by the inſtitutions of the le- 
giſlators, as in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece and 
Sicily; the next thing is, to examine, what me- 
thods have been taken to break or overthrow 
this balance, which every one of the three par- 
ties hath continually endeavoured, as opportu- 
nities have ſerved; as might appear from the 
ſtories of moſt ages and countries: for abſolute 
power, in a particular ſtate, is of the fame nature 
with univerſal monarchy in ſeveral ſtates adjoin- 
ing to each other. So endleſs and exorbitant 
are the deſires of men, whether conſidered in their 
perſons or their ſtates, that they will graſp at all, 
and can form no ſcheme of perfect happineſs with 

| leſs. 
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leſs. Ever ſince men have been united into go- 
vernments, the hopes and endeavours after uni- 
verſal monarchy, have been bandied anſong them, 
from the reign of Ninus to this of the Moſt 
Chriſtian King; in which purſuits, common= 
wealths have had their ſhare, as well as mo- 
narchs: ſo the Athenians, the Spartans, the 
thebans, and the Achaians, did feveral times 
aim at the univerſal] monarchy of Greece: ſo the 
commonwealths of Carthage and Rome affected 
the univerſal monarchy of the then known 
world. In like manner, hath abſolute power been 
purſued by the ſeveral parties of each particular 
{tate ; wherein ſingle perſons have met with moſt 
ſucceſs, though the endeavours of the few and 
the many have been frequent enough; yet, being 


neither ſo uniform in their defigns, nor fo direct 


in their views, they neither could manage nor 
maintain the power they had got; but were ever 
deceived by the popularity and ambition of ſome- 
fingle perſon. So that it will be always a wrong 
ſtep in policy, for the Nobles or Commons to 
carry their endeavours after power ſo far, as to 
overthrow the balance; and it would be enough 
to damp their warmth in ſuch purſuits, if they 
could once reflect, that, in ſuch a courſe, they 
will be ſure to run upon the very rock that they 
meant to avoid ; which, I ſuppoſe, they would 
have us think, is the tyranny of a fingle perſon. 

Many examples might be produced, of the en- 
deavours of each of theſe three rivals after abſo- 
lute power; but I ſhall ſuit my diſcourſe to the 
| time: 
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time I am writing in, and relate only ſuch diſ- 
ſenſions in Greece and Rome, between the Nobles 
and Commons, with the conſequences of them, 
wherein the latter were the aggteſſors. 

I ſhall begin with Greece, where my obſerva- 
tions ſhall be confined to Athens, though ſeveral 
inſtances might be brought from other ſtates 
thereof, | 


CHAP. IL 
Of the diſſenſions in ATHENS, between the few and 
the many. 


HESEUS is the firſt, who is recorded, with 

any appearance of truth, to have brought 
the Grecians from a barbarous manner of life, a- 
mong ſcattered villages, into cities; and to have 
eſtabliſhed the popular late in Athens, aſſigning 
to himſelf the guardianſhip of the laws, and chief 
command in war. He was forced, after ſome 


time, to leave the Athenians to their own mea- 


ſures, upon account of their ſeditious temper, 


which ever continued with them, till the final 


diſſolution of their government by the Romans. 
It ſeems, the country about Attica was the moſt 
barren of any in Greece; through which means 
it happened, that the natives were never expelled 
by the fury of invaders, (who thought it not 
worth a conqueſt) but continued always Abori- 
gines; and therefore, retained, through all revolu- 
tions, a tincture of that turbulent ſpirit, where- 
with their government began. Ihis inſtitution 


of 
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of Theſeus, appears to have been rather a ſort of 
mixed monarchy, than a popular ſtate, and, for 
aught we know, might continue ſo during the 
ſeries of kings till the death of Codrus. From 
this laſt prince, Solon was ſaid to be deſcended ; 
who, finding the people engaged in two violent 
_ factions of the poor and the rich, and in great 
confuſion thereupon z3 refuſing the monarchy, 
which was offered him, choſe rather to caſt the 
government after another model, wherein he 
made due proviſions for ſettling the balance of 
power, chuſing a Senate of four hundred, and 
diſpoſing the magiſtracies and offices according 
to mens eſtates; leaving to the multitude their 
votes in electing, and the power of judging cer- 
tain proceſſes by appeal. This council of four 
hundred was choſen, one hundred out of each 
tribe, and ſeems to have been a body repreſentative 
of the people, though the people colleCtive re- 
ſerved a ſhare of power to themſelves. It is a 
point of hiſtory perplexed enough; but thus 
much is certain, that the balance of power was 
provided for; elſe Piſiſtratus, called by authors 
the tyrant of Athens, could never have governed 
ſo peaceably as he did, without changing any of 
Solon's laws. * Theſe ſeveral powers, together 
with that of the archon or chief magiſtrate, made 
up the form of government in Athens, at what 
time it began to appear upon the ſcene of action 

and ſtory. 
The firſt great man bred up under this inſtitu- 
tion, 

* Herodot. lib. f. 
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tion, was Miltiades, who lived about ninety years 
after Solon, and is reckoned to have been the firſt 
great captain, not only of Athens, but of all 
Greece. From the time of Miltiades to that of 
Phocion, who is looked upon as the laſt famous 
general of Athens, are about 180 years: after 
which, they were ſubdued and inſulted by Alex- 
ander's captains, and continued, under ſeveral re- 
volutions, a ſmall truckling ſtate, of no name or 
reputation, till they fell, with the reſt of Greece, 
under the power of the Romans. 

During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, 
I ſhall trace the conduct of the Athenians with 
relation to their diſſenſions between the people 
and ſome of their generals; who, at that time, by 
their power and credit in the army, in a. warlike 
commonwealth, and often ſupported by each o- 
ther, were, with the magiſtrates and other civil 
oſſicers, a ſort of counterpoiſe to the power of the 
people, who, ſince the death of Solon, had al- 
ready made great encroachments. What theſe 
diſſenſions were, how founded, and what the 
conſequences of them, I ſhall briefiy and Impate 
tially relate. 

I muſt here premiſe, that the Nobles in A- 
thens, were not at this time a corporate aſſembly, 
that I can gather; therefore, the reſentments of 


the Commons were uſually turned againft parti- 


cular perſons, and by way of articles of impeach- 
ment. Whereas, the Commons in Rome, and 
ſome other ſtates, as will appear in a proper 
place, though they followed this method upon 


occaſion, 
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occaſion, yet generally purſued the enlargement 


of their power, by more ſet quarrels of one entire 


_ aſſembly againſt another. However, the cuſtom 


of particular impeachments being not limited to 
former ages, any more than that of general 
ſtruggles and diſſenſions between fixed aſſemblies 
of Nobles and Commons, and the ruin of Greece 
having been owing to the former, as that of 
Rome was to the latter, I ſhall treat on both ex- 
preſly; that thoſe ſtates, who are concerned in 
Either (if at leaſt there be any, ſuch now in the 
world) may, by obſerving the means and iſſues 
of former diſſenſions, learn whether the cauſes 
are alike in theirs; and if they find them to be 
ſo, may conſider whether they ought not juſtly to 
e the ſame effects. 

To ſpeak of every particular perſon impeached 
by the Commons of Athens, within the compaſs 
deſigned, would introduce the hiſtory of almoſt 
every great man they had among them: 1 ſhall 
therefore take notice only of fix, who, living in 
that period of time when Athens was at the 
height of its glory, as indeed it could not be o- 
therwiſe, while ſuch hands were at the helm; 
though impeached for high crimes and miſdemean— 
ors, ſuch as bribery, arbitrary proceedings, miſapply- 
ing or embezzling public funds, ill conduct at ſea, 
and the like, were honoured and lamented by 
their country, as the preſervers of it, and have 
had the veneration of all ages ſince paid juſtly i to 
their memories. 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals 

againſt 
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againſt the Perſian power, and the famous vic- 
tory at Marathon was chiefly owing to his valour 
and conduct. Being ſent, ſome time after; to re- 
duce the iſland Paros, he miſtook a great fire at 
a diſtance for the fleet, and being no ways a 
match for them, ſet fail for Athens; at bis arti» 
val, he was impeached by the Commons ſor trea- 
chery, though not able to appear by reaſon of his 
wounds, fined 30,000 crowns, and died in priſon, 
Though the conſequences of this proceeding, up- 
on the affairs of Athens, were no other than the 
untimely Joſs of ſo great and good a man, yet 1 
could not forbear relating it. 

Their next great man was Ariſtides, * Be- 5 
ſides the mighty ſervice he had done his country 
in the wars, he was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſ- 
tice, and beſt acquainted with the laws, as well 
as forms of their government, ſo that he was in 
a manner Chancellor of Athens. This man, up- 
on a ſlight and falſe accuſation, of favour:ng arbi- 
trary power, was baniſhed by ꝙHraciſm; which, 
rendered into modern Engliſh, would ſignify, 
that they voted, he ſhould be removed from their 
preſence and council for ever. But, however, they 
had the wit to recal him, and to that action owed 
the prefervation of their ſtate, by his future ſer- 
vices. For it mult be flill confeſſed in behalf of 
the Athenian people, that they never conceived 
themſelves perfectly infallible, nor arrived to the 


heights of modern afſemblies, to make abflinacy 
Vo. II. X confirm. 


Lord Somers. He was the general patron of the literat?, - 
i the particular friend of Dr. Swift, Orrery, 
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confirm what /udden heat and temerity began. 
They thought it not below the dignity of an aſ- 
ſembly, to endeavour at correcting an ill ſtep ; at 
leaſt to repent, though it often fell out too late. 
Themiſtocles + was at firſt a Commoner him- 
ſelf: it was he that raiſed the Athenians to get 
their greatneſs at ſea, which he thought to be the 
true and conſtant intereſt of that commonwealth; 
and the famous naval victory over the Perſians, 
at Salamis, was owing to his conduct. It ſeems 
the people obſerved ſomewhat of haughtineſs in 
his temper and behaviour, and therefore baniſh- 
ed him for five years; but, finding ſome flight, 
matter of accuſation againſt him, they ſent to 
ſeize his perſon, and he hardly eſcaped to the 
Perſian court; from whence, if the love of his 
country had not ſurmounted its baſe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the 
head of the Perſian fleet, and take a terrible re- 
venge : but he rather choſe a voluntary death. 
The people of Athens impeached Pericles, * 
| | | for 
+ Earl of Orford. He had been conſidered in a manner as 
Lord High Admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having been 
committed to his charge. Orrery. | 
Lord Halifax. He had a fine genius for poetry; and had 
employed his more youthful part of life in that ſcience, He 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Mouſe Montague, having ridi- 
culed, jointly with Mat. Prior, Mr. Dryden's famous poem of 
the Hind and Panther, The parody is drawn from Horace's fa- 
ble of the city mouſe and country mouſe. But afterwards, up- 
on Mr. Montagne's promotion to the Chancellorſhip of the Ex- 
chequer, Prior, with a good-humourcd indignation at ſeeing his 


friend preferred, and hinfelf neglected, concludes an epiſtle, 
| wrieten 
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for miſapplying the public revenues to his own pri- 
vate uſe. He had been a perſon of great deſerv- 
ings from the republic, was an admirable ſpeaker, 
and very popular. His accompts vere confuſed, and 
he could not then give them up; therefore, merely 
to divert that difficulty, and the conſequences of 
it, he was forced to engage his country in the 
Peloponneſian war, the longeſt that ever was 
known in Greece, and which ended in the utter 
ruin of Athens, | 

The ſame people, having reſolved to en 
Sicily, ſent a mighty fleet under the command of 
Nicias, Lyſimachus, and Alcibiades; the two 
former, perſons of age and experience; the laſt, 
a young man of noble birth, excellent education, 
and a plentiful fortune. A little before the fleet 
ſet ſail, it ſeems, one night, the ſtone images of 
Mercury, placed in ſeveral parts of the city, were 


all pared in the face: this action the Athenians 


interpreted for a deſign of deſtroying the popu- 
lar ſtate; and Alcibiades, having been formerly 
noted for the like frolicks and excurſions, was 
immediately accuſed of this. He, whether con- 
ſcious of his innocence, or aſſured of the ſecrecy, 
offered to come to his trial, before he went to 
his command; this the Athenians refuſed. But 
as ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for him 
back, deſigning to take the advantage, and pro- 


X 2 ſecute 


written in the year 1698, to Fleetwood Shepherd, Eſq; with 
theſe three lines : 


My friend Charles Montague's preferr'd, 
Nor would I have it long obſerv'd, 
That one mouſe cats while other's ſtarv d. Qrrery. 
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fecute him in the abſence of his friends, and of 
the army, where he was very powerful. It 
ſeems, he underſtood the reſentments of a popu- 
lar aſſembly too well, to truſt them; and there- 
fore, inſtead of returning, eſcaped to Sparta; 
where his deſires of revenge prevailing over his 
love to his country, he became its greateſt ene- 
my. Meanwhile, the Athenians before Sicily, 
by the death of one commander, and the ſuper- 
ſtition, weakneſs, and perfect ill conduct of the 
other, were utterly deſtroyed, the whole fleet ta- 
ken, and a miſerable ſlaughter made of the army, 
whereof hardly one ever returned. Some time 
after this, Alcibiades was recalled upon his own 
conditions, by the neceſſities of the people, and 
made Chief Commander at ſea and land ; but his 
Lieutenant engaging againſt his poſitive orders, 
and being beaten by Lyſander, Alcibiades was a- 
gain diſgraced, and baniſhed. However, the A- 
thenians having loſt all ſtrength and heart, ſince 
their misfortune at Sicily, and now deprived of 
the only perſon that was able to recover their 
joſſes, repent of their raſhneſs, and endeavour in 
vain for his reſtoration; the Perſian Lieutenant, 
to whoſe protection he fled, making him a facri- 
fice to the reſentments of Lyſander, the general 
of the Lacedemonians, who now reduces all the 
dominions of the Athenians, takes the city, razes 
their walls, ruins their works, and changes the 
form of their government; which, though again 
reſtored for ſome time by Thraſybulus (as their 
walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we 5 
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date the fall of the Athenian greatneſs; the do- 
minion and chief power in Greece, from that pe= 
riod to the time of Alexander the Great, which 
was about fifty years, being divided between the. 
Spartans and Thebans; though Philip, Alex- 


ander's father (the moſt Chriſtian King of that age) 


had indeed, ſome time before, begun to break in 
upon the republics of Greece, by conqueſt or 
bribery ; particularly, dealing large money among 


/ome popular orators, by which he brought many 


of them, as the term of art was then, to Philip- 
pize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were offered an opportunity of reco- 
vering their liberty, and being reſtored to their 
former ſtate; but the wiſe turn they thought to 
give the matter, was by an impeachment and ſa- 


crifice of the author, to hinder the ſucceſs. For, 


after the deſtruction of Thebes by Alexander, 
this Prince, deſigning the conqueſt of Athens, 
was prevented by Phocion “ the Athenian Gene- 


ral, then Ambaſſador from that ſtate z who, by 


his great wiſdom and ſkill at negociations, di- 
verted Alexander ſrom his defign, and reſtored 
the Athenians to his favour. The very ſame 
ſucceſs he had with Antipater after Alexander's 
death, at which time the government was new 
regulated by Solon's laws: but Polyperchon, in 
hatred to. Phocion, having, by order of the young 
King, whoſe governor he was, reſtored thoſe 
whom Phocion had baniſhed, the plot ſucceeded. 

X 3 Phocion 
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Phocion was accuſed by popular orators, and put 
to death. 

Tpbus was the moſt powerful commonwealth of 
all Greece, after great degeneracies from the in- 
ſtitution of Solon, utterly deſtroyed by that raſh, 
Jealous, and inconſtant humour of the people, 
which was never fatisfied to ſee a general either 
victorisus or unfortunate : ſuch ill judges, as well 
as rewarders, have populur aſſemölies been, of thoſe 
who beſt deſerved from them. : 

Now, the circumſtance which makes theſe ex- 
amples of more importance, is, that this very 
power of the people in Athens, claimed fo confi- 


dently for an wherent right, and infiſted on as 


the wundoubted privilege of an Athenian born, was 
the rankeſt encroachment imaginable, and the 
groſſeſt degeneracy from the form that Solon left 
them. In ſhort, their government was grown in- 
to a dominatio plebis, or tyranny of the people, who, 
by degrees, had broke and overthrown the ba- 
lance, which that legiſlator had very well fixed 
and provided for. This appears not only from 
what has been already ſaid of that lawgiver, but 
more manifeſtly from a paffage in Diodorus ; who- 
tells us, * That Antipater, one of Alexander's cap- 
rains, abrogated the popular government (in Athens,) 
and reflored the power of ſuffrages and magi- 
flracy, to ſuch only as were worth two thouſand 
drachmas ; by which means, fays he, that-republic 
came to be [again] adminiſtered by the laws of Solon. 
By this quotation, it is manifeſt, that great au- 
| thor 
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thor looked upon Solon's inſtitution, and a popu- 
lar government, to be two different things. And 
as for this reſtoration by Antipater, it had nei - 
ther conſequence nor continuance worth obſerving. 

I might eafily produce many more examples 
but theſe are ſufficient: and it may be worth the 
reader's time, to reflect a little on the merits of 
the cauſe, as well 2s of the men who had been 
thus dealt with by their country. I ſhall direct 
him no further, than by repeating, that Ariſtides 
was the moſt renowned by the people themſelves, 
for his exact juſtice and knowledge in the lau; 
that 'Themiſtocles was a moſt fortunate admiral, 
and had got a mighty victory over the great King 
of Perſa's fleet ; that Pericles was an able miniſter 
of ſlate, an excellent orator, and a man of letters : 
and laſtly, that Phocion, beſides the ſucceſs of 
his arms, was allo renowned for his negoctations 
abroad, having, in an embaſſy, brought the greateſt 
monarch of the world at that time, to the terms of an 
honourable peace, by which his wut Tas cd 
ſerved. 

I ſhall conclude my rematks upon Athens, 
with the character given us of that people by Po- 
lybius. About this time, ſays he, the Athenians 
Tere governed by tawo men ; quite funk in their a 
fairs; had little or no commerce with the reft of 
Greece, and were become great FeVerencers a CYOWN= 
ed heads. | 

For, from the time of Alexander's captains, till 
Greece was ſubdued by the Romans, to the lat- 
ter part of which, this deſcription of Polybius 
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falls in, Athens never produced one famous man, 
either ſor councils or arms, or hardly for learn- 
ing. And indeed, it was a dark inſipid period 
through all Greece: for, except the Achaian league 
under Aratus and Philopœmen, and the endea- 
vours of Agis and Cleomenes, to reſtore the ſtate 
of Sparta, ſo frequently haraſſed by tyrannies, 
occaſioned by the popular practices of the Ephori, 
there was very little worth recording. All which 
conſequences may perhaps be Try imputed to 
this degeneracy of Athens. 


HAP. III. 


Of the difſenfuens between the N and Plebei- 
ans in Rome, with the conſequences they had 
upon that ſlate. 


AVING, in the foregoing chapter, confined 
myſelf to the proceedings of the Commons 
only, by the method of impeachments againſt par- 
ticular perſons, with the fatal effects they had up- 
on the ſtate of Athens; I ſhall now treat of the 
diſſenſions at Rome between the people and the 
collective body of the Patricians or Nobles. It is 
a large ſubject, but I ſhall draw it into as narrow 
a compaſs as I can. 

As Greece, from the moſt ancient accounts we 
have of it, was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, fo 
was moſt part of Italy * into ſeveral petty com- 
monwealths. And as thoſe kings in Greece are 

| ſaid 
* Dionyſ, Halicar, 
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{aid to have been deſpoſed by their people upon 
the ſcore of their arbitrary proceedings, ſo, on the 
contrary, the commonwealths of Italy were all 
ſwallowed up, and concluded in the tyranny of 
the Roman emperors. However, the differences 
between thoſe Grecian monarchies, and Italian 
republics, were not very great: for, by the ac- 
counts Homer gives us of thoſe Grecian princes 
who came to the fiege of Troy, as well as by ſe- 
veral paſſages in the Odyſley, it is manifeſt, that 
the power of theſe princes, in their ſeveral ſtates, 
was much of a fize with that of the kings in 
Sparta, the archon at Athens, the ſuffetes at Car- 
thage, and the conſuls in Rome : ſo that a limited 
and divided power ſeems to have been the moſt 
ancient and inherent principles of both thoſe peo · 
ple, in matters of government. And ſuch did that 
of Rome continue from the time of Romulus, 
though with ſome interruptions, to Julius Cæſar, 
when it ended in the tyranny of a ſingle perſon. 
During which period (not many years longer 
than from the Norman conqueſt to our age) the 
Commons were growing, by degrees, into power 
and property, gaining ground upon the Patri- 
cians, as it were, inch by inch, till at laſt they 
quite overturned the balance, leaving all doors o- 
pen to the practices of popular and ambitious 
men, who deſtroyed the wiſeſt republic, and enſlav- 
ed the nobleſt people, that ever entered upon the 
ſtage of the world. By what ſteps and degrees 
this was brought to paſs, ſhall be the ſubject of 
my preſent enquiry. 


While 
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While Rome was governed by kings, the mo- 
narchy was altogether elective. Romulus him- 
ſelf, when he had built the city, was declared 
King by the univerſal conſent of the people, and 
by augury, which was there underſtood for di- 
vine appointment. Among other diviſions he 
made of the people, one was into Patricians and 
Plebeians: the former were like the barons of 
England ſome time after the conqueſt; and the 
latter are alſo deſcribed to be almoſt exactly what 
our Commons were then. For they were de- 
pendents upon the Patricians, whom they choſe 
for their patrons and protectors, to anſwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any pro- 
ceſs: they alſo ſupplied their patrons with money, 
in exchange for their protection. This cuſtom of 
patronage, it ſeems, was very ancient, and long 
practiſed among the Greeks. 

Out of theſe Patricians, Romulus choſe an hun- 
dred to be a ſenate, or grand council, for advice 
and aſſiſtance to him in the adminiſtration. The 
ſenate, therefore, originally conſiſted all of nobles, 
and were of themſelves aftanding council, the people 
being only convoked upon ſuch occaſions, as, by 
this inſtitution of Romulus, fell into their cogni- 
zance: thoſe were to conſtitute magiſtrates, to 
give their voices for making laws, and to adviſe 
upon entering on a war. But the two former of 
theſe popular privileges, were to be confirmed by 
authority of the ſenate; and the laſt was only 
permitted at the King's pleaſure. This was the 
utmoſt extent of power pretended to by the Com- 
mons, 
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mens, in the time of Romulus; all the reſt being 
divided between the King and the ſenate; the 
whole agreeing very nearly with the conſtitution 
of England, for ſome centuries after the conqueſt. 

After a year's interregnum from the death of 
Romulus, the ſenate, of their own authority, 
choſe a ſucceſſor, and a ſtranger, merely upon the 
fame of his virtue, without aſking the conſent of 
the Commons; which cuſtom they likewiſe ob- 
ſerved in the two following kings. But, in the 
election of Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth King, 
we firſt here mentioned, that it was done populi 
impetrata venia; which indeed was but very rea- 
ſonable for a free people to expect; though I can- 
not remember, in my little reading, by what in- 
cidents they were brought to advance fo great a 
itep: However it were, this Prince, in gratitude 
to the people, by whoſe conſent he was choſen, 
elected a hundred ſenators out of the commons, 
whoſe number, with former additions, was now 
amounted to three hundred. 

The people having once diſcovered their own 
ſtrength, did ſoon take occaſion to exert it, and 
that by very great degrees. For, at this King's 
death, who was murdered by the ſons of a for- 
mer, being at aloſs for a ſucceſſor, Servius Tullius, 
a ſtranger, and of mean extraction, was choſen 
protector of the kingdom by the people, without 
the conſent-of the ſenate; at which the nobles 
being diſpleaſed, he wholly applied himſelf to 
gratify the Commons, and was by them declared 
and confirmed no longer Protector, but King. 

This 
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This prince firſt introduced the cuſtom of giv- 
ing freedom to ſervants, ſo as to become citizens 
of equal privileges with the reſt, which very much 
contributed to increaſe the power of the people. 

Thus, in a very few years, the commons pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to wreſt, even the power of chuſ- 
ing a king, entirely out of the hands of the no- 
bles ; which was ſo great a leap, and cauſed ſuch 
a convulſion and ſtruggle in the ſtate, that the 
conſtitution could not bear it; but civil, diſſenfions 
aroſe, which immediately were followed by the 
tyranny of a ſingle perſon, as this was by the ut- 
ter ſubverſion of the regal government, and by a 
ſettlement upon a new foundation. For the no- 
bles, ſpighted at this indignity done them by the 
commons, firmly united in a body, depoſed this 
Prince by plain force, and choſe Tarquin the 
Proud; who, running into all the forms and me- 
thods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, was expel- 
led, by an univerſal concurrence of nobles and 
people, whom the miſeries of his reign had re- 
conciled. : 

When the conſular government began, the ba- 
lance of power between the nobles and plebei- 
ans was fixed anew: the two firſt Conſuls were 
nominated by the nobles, and confirmed by the 


commons; and a law was enacted, that no perſon 


ſhould bear any magiſtracy in Rome, nfuſſu po- 
puli, that is, wwithout conſent ef the Commons. 

In ſuch turbulent times as theſe, many of the 
poorer citizens had contracted numerous debts, 
either to the richer ſort among themſelves, or to 

| ſenators 
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ſenators and other nobles: and the caſe of debt- 
ors in Rome, for the firſt four * centuries, was, 
aſter the ſet time for payment, no choice, but 
either to pay, or be the creditor's flave. In this 
juncture, the commons leave the city in mutiny 
and diſcontent, and will not return, but upon 
condition to be acquitted of all their debts; and, 

moreover, that certain magiſtrates be choſen year- 


ly, whoſe buſineſs it ſhall be, to defend the com- 


mons from injuries. Theſe are called tribunes of 


the people; their perſons are held ſacred and in- 
violable; and the people bind themſelves, by oath, 
never to abrogate the office. By theſe Tribunes, 
in proceſs of time, the people were grolly impoſ 
ed on, to ſerve the turns and occaſions of revenge= 
ful or ambitious men, and to commit ſuch exor- 
bitancies as could not end, but in the diſſolution 
of the government. 

Theſe Tribunes, a year or two after their ini 
tution, kindled great diſſenſions between the nobles 
and the commons, on the account of Cotiolanus, 
a nobleman, whom the latter had impeached, and 
the conſequences of whoſe impeachment (if T had 
not confined myſelf to Grecian examples, for that 
part of my ſubject) had like to have been fo fatal 
to their ſtate. And, from this time, the 'Tribunes 
began a cuſtom of accuſing to the people what- 
ever nobles they pleaſed, ſeveral of whom were 
baniſhed, or put to death, in every age. 

At this time, the Romans were very much en- 
gaged in wars with their W ſtates; 

Vol. II. Y bn, 
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but, upon the leaſt intervals of peace, the quarrels 
between the nobles and the Plebeians would re- 
vive; and one of the moſt frequent ſubjects of 
their differences was the conquered lands, which 
the commons would fain have divided among the 
public; but the ſenate could not be brought to 
give their conſent: for ſeveral of the wiſeſt a- 
mong the nobles, began to apprehend the growing 
power of the people; and, therefore, knowing 


what an acceſhon thereof would accrue to them, 


by ſuch an addition of property, uſed all means 
to prevent it: for this, the Appian family was 
moſt noted, and thereupon molt hated, by the 
commons. One of them having made a ſpeech 
againſt this diviſion of lands, was 1mpeached by 
the people, of high treaſon, and a day appointed 
for his trial; but, diſdaining to make his defence, 
he choſe rather the uſual Roman remedy, of killing 
himſelf: after whoſe death, the commons prevailed, 
and the lands yere divided among them. 

This point was no ſooner gained, but new diſ- 
ſenſions began: for the plebeians would fain have 


a law enacted, to lay all mens rights and privi- 


leges upon the ſame level; and to enlarge the 
power of every magiſtrate within his own juriſ- 
diction, as much as that of the conſuls. The 
tribunes, alſo, obtained to have their number 
doubled, which, before, was five: and the author 
tells us *, that their inſolence and power encreaſ- 


ed with their number, and the ſeditions were alſo 


doubled with it. 
| By 
Dionyſ. Halicar, 
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By the beginning of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded ſo 
far, in the name of the commons, as to accuſe 
and fine the conſuls themſelves, who repreſented 
the kingly power. And the ſenate obſerving, 
how, in all contentions, they were forced to yield 
to the tribunes and people, thought it their wiſeſt 
courſe to give way alſo to time; therefore, a de- 
cree was made, to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens, 
and to the other Grecian commonwealths, plant- 
ed in that part of Italy called Græcia Major, to 
make a collection of the beſt laws; out of which, 
and ſome of their own, a new complete body of 
law was formed, afterwards known n name 
of the /aws of the twelve tables. 

To digeſt theſe laws into order, ten men were 
choſen, and the adminiſtration of all affairs left 
in their hands; what uſe they made of it, has 
been already ſhewn. It was, certainly, a great 
revolution, produced entirely by the many unjuſt 


encroachments of the people; and might have 


wholly changed the fate of Rome, if the folly and 
vice of thoſe, who were chiefly concerned, could 
have ſuffered it to take root. 

A few years after, the commons made farther 
advances on the power of the nobles; demanding, 
among the reſt, that the conſulſhip, which, hither- 
to, had only been diſpoſed to the former, ſhould 
now ly in common, to the pretenſions of any 
Roman whatſoever. This, though it failed at 
preſent, yet afterwards obtained, and was a migh= 
ty ſtep to the ruin of the commonwealth. 
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What I have hitherto ſaid of Rome, has been 
chiefly collected out of that exact and diligent 
writer, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, whoſe hiſtory, 
through the injury of time, reaches no farther 
than to the beginning of the fourth century after 
the building of Rome. The reſt I ſhall ſupply 
from other authors; though 1 do not think it ne- 
eeſſary to deduce this matter any further, ſo very 
particularly as I have hitherto done. 

Jo point at what time the balance of power 
was moſt equally held between the Lords and 
Commons in Rome, would, perhaps, admit a con- 
troverſy. Polybius tells us *, that, in the ſecond 
Punic war, the Carthaginians were declining, be- 
cauſe the balance was got too much on the fide 
of the people; whereas the Romans were in the 
greateſt vigour, by the power remaining in the 
fenate : yet this was between two and three hun- 
dred years after the period Dionyſius ends with; 
in which time, the commons had made ſeveral 
further acquiſitions. This, however, muſt be 
granted, that (till about the middle of the fourth 
century) when the ſenate appeared reſolute, at 
any time, upon exerting their authority, and ad- 


hering cloſely together, they did often carry their 


point. Beſides, it is obſerved, by the belt authors, 
+ that, in all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, 
from the expulfion of the kings, though the peo- 
ple frequently proceeded to rude, contumelious 
language, and ſometimes ſo far as to pull and 
hale one another about the Forum, 431 no blood 

5 Was 
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was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till 
the time of the Gracchi : however, I am of opi- 
nion, that the balance had begun, many years 
before, to lean to the popular fide. But this de- 
fault was corrected, partly by the principle juſt 
mentioned, of never drawing blood in a tumult; 
partly by the warlike genius of the people, which, 
in thoſe ages, was almoit perpetually employed 
and partly by their great commanders, ' who, by 
the credit they had in their armies, fell into the 
ſcales, as a further counterpoiſe to the growing 
power of the people. Beſides, Polybius, who liv- 
ed in the time of Scipio Africanus the younger, 
had the ſame apprehenſions of the continual en- 
croachments made by the commons z and, being 
a perſon of as great abilities, and as much ſaga» 
city, as any of his age, from obſerving the cor- 
ruptions, which, he ſays, had already entered in- 
to the Roman conſtitution, did very nearly. fore-. 
tel what would be the iſſue of them. His words 
: are very remarkable, and, with little addition, 
may be rendered to this purpoſe : That thoſe a- 
buſes and corruptions, which, in time, deſtroy a go- 
vernment, are ſown along with the very ſeeds of it, 
and both grow up together ; and that, as ruſt eats 
away iron, and worms devour wood, and both are a 
fort of plagues, born and bred along with 'the ſub 
flance they defliroy ; fo, with every form and ſcheme 
of government that man can invent, ſome vice or cor 
ruption creeps in with the very inſtitution, aubich 
grows up along with, and at laſt deſtroys it“. The 
| SY ſame: 
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ſame author, in another place +, ventures ſo far 
as to gueſs at the particular fate, which would 
attend the Roman government. He ſays, its 
ruin would ariſe from the popular tumults, which 
would introduce a deminatis plebis, or tyranny of 
the people; wherein, it is certain, he had reaſon; 
and, therefore, might have adventured to purſue 
hig conjectures, ſo far, as to the conſequences of 
a popular tyranny, which, as perpetual experience 
teaches, never fails to be followed by the arbi- 
trary government of a ſingle perſon. 

About the middle of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
nobles and plebeians to intermarry z which cuſtom, 
among many other ſtates, bas proved the moſt 
effectual means to ruin the former, and raiſe the 
latter. 

And nov, the greateſt employments in the ſtate, 
were, one after another, by laws forcibly enact- 
ed by the commons, made free to the people; the 
Conſulſhip itſelf, the office of Cenſor, that of the 
Quzſtors, or Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, the 
office of Prætor, or Chief Juſtice, the Prieſthood, 
and even that of Dictator; the ſenate, after long 
oppoſition, yielding, merely for preſent quiet, to 


the continual urging clamours of the commons, 


and of the 7ribunes, their advocates. A law was 
likewiſe enacted, that the plebiſcita, or a vate of 
the horſe of Commons, ſhould be of univerſal obli- 
gation z nay, in time, the method of enacting 
laws was. wholly inverted : for, whereas the ſe- 
nate 

+ Fragm. lib. 6. 
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nate uſed, of old, to confirm the plebiſcita, the 
people did at laſt, as they pleaſed, confirm or 
diſannul the /enatufconſulta Þ. 

Appius Claudius brought in a cuſtom, of ad- 
mitting to the ſenate the ſons of freed men, or of 
ſuch who had once been flaves; by which, and 
fucceeding alterations of the like nature,” that 
great council degenerated into a moſt corrupt and 
factious body of men, divided againſt itſelf; and 
its authority became deſpiſed, 

The century and half following, to the end of 


_ the third Punic war, by the deſtruction of Car- 


thage, was a very buſy period at Rome; the in- 
tervals between every war being ſo ſhort, that the 
tribunes and people had hardly leiſure or breath to 
engage in domeſtic diſſenſions: however, the little 
time they could ſpare, was generally employed 
the ſame way. 80 Terentius Leo, a tribune, is 


recorded to have baſely proſtituted the privileges 


of a Roman citizen, in perfect ſpight to the nobles. 
50 the great African Scipio, and his brother, af- 
ter all their mighty ſervices, were impeached by 
an ungrateful commons. 

However, the warlike genius of the people, 
and continual employment they had for it, ſerved 
to divert this humour from running into a head, 
till the age of the Gracchi. 

Theſe perfons, entering the ſcene in the time 
of a full peace, fell violently upon advancing the 
power of the people, by reducing into practice, all 
thoſe encroachments, which they had been fo 

many: 


} Dionyſ. Lib. 2. 
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many years. gaining. There were at that time 
certain conguered lands to be divided, beſide a 
great private eſtate left by a king : theſe, the tribunes, 
by procurement of the elder Gracchus, declared, 

by their legiſlative. authority, were not to be dif. 
poſed, of by the noble, hut by the commons only. 

The younger brother purſued the ſame deſign ; 
and beſides, obtained a law, that all Italians 
ſhould vote at elections, as well as the citizens 
of Rome: in ſhort, the whole endeavours of 
them both, -perpetually turned upon retrenching 
the nobles authority in all things, but eſpecially in 
the matter of judicature. And though they both 
loſt their lives in thoſe purſuits, yet they traced 
out ſuch ways, as were afterwards followed by 
Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Cæſar, to the ruin 
of the Roman freedom and greatneſs. ; 

For in the time of Marius Saturninus, a tribune 
procured a law, that the ſenate ſhould be bound 
by oath to agree to whatever the people would 
enact : and Marius himſelf, while he was in that 
office of tribune, is recorded to have, with great 
induftry, uſed all endeavours for depreſſing the 
nobles, and raiſing the people, particularly for 
cramping the former. in their power of judicature, 
which was their maſt ancient inherent right. 

Sylla, by the ſame meaſures, became abſolute 
tyrant of Rome: he added three hundred com- 
mons to the ſenate, which perplexed the power 
of the whole order, and rendered it ineffectual; 
then, flinging off the maſk, he aboliſhed the office 

of: 
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of tribune, as being only a ſcaffold to tyranny, 
whereof he had no further ule. 

As to Pompey and Cæſar, Plutarch tells us, 
that their union for pulling down the ncöbles (by 
their credit with the people) was the cauſe of 
the civil war, which ended in the tyranny of the 
latter; both of them, in their conſulſhips, having 
uſed all endeavours and occaſions for ſinking the 
authority of the patricians, and giving way to all 
encroachments of the people, wherein they ex- 
pected beſt to find their own account. 

From this deduction of popular encroachments 
in Rome, the reader will eaſily judge, how much 
the balance was fallen upon that fide. Indeed, 
by this time, the very foundation was removed; 
and it was a moral impoſſibility, that the republic 
could ſubſiſt any longer: for the commons, having 
uſurped the offices of ſtate, and trampled on the 
ſenate, there was no government left but a domi- 
natio plebis. Let us therefore examine how they 
proceeded in this conjuncture. 

I think it is an univerſal truth, that the perde 
are much more dexterous at pulling down and 
ſetting up, than at preſerving what is fixed; and 
they are not fonder of ſeizing more than their 
own, than they are of delivering it up again to 
the evor/t bidder, with their own into the bargain. 
For although, in their corrupt notions of divine 
worſhip, they are apt to multiply their gods ; yer 
their earthly deyotion is ſeldom paid to above one 
idol at a time, of their own creation, whoſe oar 
they pull with leſs murmuring, and much more 

(kill, 
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fcill, than when they Hare the lading, or even 
hold the helm. 

The ſeveral provinces of the Roman empire 
were now governed by the great men of their 
ſtate; thoſe upon the frontiers, with powerful 
armies, either for conqueſt or defence. Theſe 
governors, upon any deſigns of revenge or ambi- 
tion, were ſure to meet with a divided power at 
home, and therefore bent all their thoughts and 
applications to cloſe in with the people, who were 
now by many degrees the ſtronger party. Two 
of the preateſt ſpirits that Rome ever produced, 
happened to live at the ſame time, and to be en- 
gaged in the ſame purſuit ; and this at a conjunc- 
ture the moſt dangerous for ſuch a conteſt ; theſe 
were Pompey and Cæſar, two ſtars of ſuch a mag- 
nitude, that their conjunction was as likely to be 
fatal, as their oppoſetion. 

The tribunes and people, having now ſubdued 
all competitors, began the laſt game of a pre- 
valent populace, which is that of chuſing them- 
ſelves a maſter ; while the nobles foreſaw, and 
uſed all endeavours left them to prevent it. The 
people, at firſt, made Pompey their Admiral, with 


full power over all the Mediterranean ſoon after, 


Captain-General of all the Roman forces, and 


Governor of Aſia. Pompey, on the other fide, 


reſtored the office of tribune, which Sylla had put 
down; and, in his Conſulſhip, procured a law for 


.' examining inio the miſcarriages of men in office or 


command for twenty years. paſt. Many other ex- 
amples of Pompey's popularity are left us on 
record, 


\ 
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record, who was a perfect favourite of the people, 
and deſigned to be more; but his pretenſions 
grew ſtale, for want of a timely opportunity of 


introducing them upon the ſtage. For Cæſar, 


with his legions in Gaul, was a perpetual check 
upon his deſigns; and in the arts of pleaſing the 
people, did ſoon after get many lengths beyond 
him. For he tells us bimſelf, that the ſenate, by 
a bold effort, having made ſome ſevere decrees 
againſt his proceedings, and againſt the tribunes, 


theſe all left the city, and went over to his party, | 


and conſequently, along with them, the affections 
and intereſts of the people; which is further 
manifeſt from the accounts he pives us of the 
citizens in ſeveral towns mutinying againſt their 
commanders, and delivering both to his devotion. 
Beſides, Cæſar's public and avowed pretenſions 
for beginning the civil war,- were to reſtore the 
tribunes and the people, ren (as he pretend- 
ed) by the nobles. 

This forced Pompey, againſt his inclinations, 
upon the neceſſity of changing ſides, for fear of 
being forſaken by both; and of cloſing in with 
the fenate and chief dad by whom he 
was choſen General againſt Cæſar. 

Thus, at length, the /enate, (at leaſt the pri- 
mitive part of them, the nobles) under Pompey, 
and the commons under Cæſar, came to a final de- 
ciſion of the long quarrels between them. For, 
I think, the ambition of private men, did, by no 
means, begin or occaſion this war; though civil 


diſſenſions never fail of introducing and ſpiriting 


the 
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the ambition of private men; who thus become, 
indeed, the great inſtruments for deciding of 
ſuch quarrels, and at laſt are ſure to ſeize on the 
prize., But, no man that ſees a flock of vultures 
hovering over two armies ready to engage, can 
juſtly charge the blood drawn in the battle to 
them, though the carcaſes fall to their ſhare. 
For, while the balance of power is equally held, 
the ambition of private men, whether orators or 
great commanders, gives neither danger nor fear, 


nor can poſſibly enſlave their country; but, that 


once broken, the divided-parties are forced to unite 


each to its head; under whoſe conduct or for- 
tune, one fide is at firit victorious, and at laſt 
both are ſlaves. And, to put it paſt diſpute, 


that this entire ſubverſion of the Roman liberty 


and conſtitution was altogether owing to thoſe 


meaſures, which had broke the balance between 
the patricians and plebeians, whereof the ambition 
of particular men was but an effect and conſe- 
quence; we need only conſider, that, when the 
uncorrupted part of the ſenate had, by the death 
of Cæſar, made one great effort to reſtore their 
former ſtate and liberty, the ſucceſs did not an- 
ſwer their hopes; but that whole aſſembly was ſo 
ſunk in its authority, that thoſe patriots were 
forced to fly, and give way to the madneſs of the 
people, who, by their own diſpoſitions, ſtirred up 
with the harangues of their orators, were now 
wholly bent upon ſingle and deſpotic ſlavery. 
Elſe, how could ſuch a profligate as Antony, or a 
boy of eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream 

of 
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of giving the law to ſuch an empire and people? 
wherein the latter ſucceeded, and entailed the 
vileſt tyranny, that heaven, in its anger, ever in- 
flicted on a corrupt and poiſoned people. And 
this, with ſo little appearance, at Cæſar's death, 
that, when Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had 
prevailed, by his credit with Octavius, to promiſe 
him [Brutus] pardon and ſecurity for his perſon, 
that great Roman received the notice with the 
utmoſt indignity, and returned Cicero an anſwer, 
yet upon record, full of the higheſt reſentment and 
contempt for ſuch an offer, and from ſuch a hand. 
Here ended all ſhew or» ſhadow of liberty in 
Rome. Here was the repoſitory of all the wiſe con- 
tentions and ſtruggles for power between the nobles 
and commons, lapped up ſafely in the boſom of a 
Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a Domitian. 
Let us now ſee, from this deduction of parti- 
cular impeachments, and general diſſenſions in 
Greece and Rome, what conclufions may natu- 
rally be formed for the inſtruction of any other 


ſtate, that may, haply, upon many N labour 
under the like circumſtances. 


CHAP. Iv," 


PON the ſubject of impeachments, we may. 
obſerve, that the cuſtom of accuſing the 
nobles to the people, either by themſelves or their 
orators, (now ſtyled an impeachment: in the name 
of the commons ) hath been very ancient, both we 
Greece and Rome, as 9 as Carthage; and 
Vol. II. therefore, 
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therefore, may ſeem to be the inherent right of a 


free people, nay, perhaps it is really ſo: but then, 


it is to be conſidered, firſt, that this cuſtom Was 
peculiar to republics, or ſuch ſtates where the 
adminittration lay principally in the hands of the 
commons, and ever raged more or leſs, accord- 
ing to their encroachments upon abſolute power; 
having been always looked upon, by the wiſeſt 
men and beſt authors of thoſe times, as an effect 
of licentiouſneſs, and not of liberty; a diſtinction, 
which no multitude, either repreſented or collective, 
hath been, at any time, very nice in obſerving. 
However, perhaps this cuſtom, in popular ſtates, 
of impeaching particular men, may ſeem to be 
nothing elſe but the peoples chuſing, upon occa- 
ſion, to exerciſe their own juriſdiction in perſon; 
as if a king of England ſhould fit as chief juſtice - 
in his court of King's Bench; which, they ſay, 
in former times, he ſometimes did. But in Spar- 
ta, which was called a kingly government, though 
the people were perfectly free, yet, becauſe the 


adminiſtration was in the two kings and the p- 


71, with the aſſiſtance of the ſenate, we read of 
no impeachments by the people; nor was the 
proceſs againſt great men, either upon account 
of ambition or ill conduct, though it reached 
ſometimes. to kings themſelves, ever formed that 
way, as I can recollect; but only paſſed through 


thoſe hands, where the adminiſtration lay. So 
"likewiſe, during the regal government in Rome, 
though it was inſtituted a mixed monarchy, and 
the people made great advances in power, yet, I 


do 


ry we 
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do not remember to have read of one impeach - 
ment from the commons againſt a patrician, un- 
til the conſular ſtate began, and the people had 
made great eneroachments upon the adminiſtration. 

Another thing to be conſidered, is, that, al · 
lowing this right of impeachment to be as inhe- 
rent as they pleaſe, yet, if the commons have 
been perpetually miſtaken. in the metits of the 
cauſes and the perſons, as well as in the conſe- 
quences of ſuch impeachments upon the peace of 
the ſtate, we cannot conclude leſs, than that the 


commons in Greece and Rome (whatever they 


may be in other ſtates) were by no means quali- 
fied, either as proſecutors or judges in ſuch mat- 
ters; and therefore, that it would have been pru- 
dent, to have reſerved theſe privileges dormant, 
never to be produced but upon very great and 
urging occaſions, where the ſtate is in apparent 
danger, the univerſal body of the people in cla- 
mours againſt the adminiſtration, and no other 
remedy in view. But, for a few popular orators 
or tribunes, upon the ſcore of perſonal Piques; or 
lo employ the pride they conceive in ſeeing themſelves 
at the head of a party; or as a method for advance= 
ment ; or moved by certain powerful arguments that 
could make Demoſthenes philippize : for: ſuch men, 


1 fay, when the ſtate would, of itſelf, gladly be 


quiet, and hath, beſides, affairs of che laſt im- 
portance upon the anvil, to impeach Miltiades*, 
Þ i IE after 
Though, in other paſſages, Lord Orford's character is fup- 


poſed to be drawn under the name of Themiſtocles, yet he 
| ſeems 
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after a great naval victory, for not purſuing the 
Perfian fleet, to impeach Ariſtides, the perſon moſt 
| verſed among them in the knowledge and practice of 
their laws, for a blind ſuſpicion of ' his acting in an 
arbitrary way ( that is, as they expound it, not in 
concert with the people ; to impeach Pericles, af 
ter all his ſervices, for a few inconſiderable accounts, 
or to impeach Phocion, 4vho had been guilty of no o- 
ther crime but negotiating a treaty for the peace and 
. fecurity of his country: what could the continuance 
of ſuch proceedings end in, but the utter diſcou- 
ragement of all virtuous actions and perſoris, and 
conſequently, in the ruin of a ſtate? Therefore, 
the hiſtorians of thoſe ages ſeldom fail to ſet this 
matter in all its lights, leaving us the higheſt and 
moſt honourable ideas of thoſe perſons, who ſut- 
fered by the perſecution of the people, together 
with the fatal conſequences they had, and how 
the perſecutors ſeldom failed to repent, when it 

was too late. 175 N 
Theſe impeachments, perpetually falling upon 
many of the beſt men, both in Greeee and Rome, 
are a cloud of witneſſes, ' and examples enow, to 
diſcourage men of virtue and abilities from en- 
gaging in the ſervice. of the public; and help, 
on the other ſide, to introduce the ambitious, 
the covetous, the ſuperficial, and the ill-deſigu- 
ing; who are as apt to be bold, and forward, 
and meddling, as the former are to be cautious, 
and modeſt, and reſerved. This was fo well 
| known 


ſeems to be repreſented by Miltiades here ; for Themiſtocles was 
not impeached at all, See p. 342. Hawke. 
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. known in Greece, that an eagerneſs after em- 
0 ploy ments in the ſtate, was looked upon, by wiſe 
men, as the worſt title a man could ſet up; and 
f made Plato fay, That if all men were as good as 
i they ought, the quarrel in a commonauealth would be, 
. nat as it is naw, who ſhould be miniſter of ſtate, 
5 but who ſhould not be ſo. And Socrates“ is in- 
troduced by Xenophon, ſeverely chiding a friend 
of his, for not entering into the public ſervice, 
when he was every way qualified for it: ſuch a 
back wardneſs there was at that time among good 
men to engage with an uſurping people, and a 
ſet of pragmatical ambitious orators. And Diodo- 
rus tells us +, that when the petaliſm was erected 
at Syracuſe, 1 in imitation of the ofraciſm at A- 
thens,..it was ſo notoriouſly levelled againſt all 
who had either birth or merit to recommend 
them, that whoever poſſeſſed either, withdrew 
for fear, and would have no concern in public 
affairs. So that the people themſelves were 
forced to abrogate it, for fear of bringing all 
things into confuſion. 
There is one thing more to be obſerved, 
2 3 | wherein 
Lib. Memorab. + Lib. II. 
} Oftraciſm was a kind of popular ſentence to baniſhment, 
| paſſed againſt men whoſe perſonal influence, from whatever 
cauſe, was thought to render them dangerous to the ftate : the 
votes were given by writing the name of the perſon on a ſhell, 
by the Greeks called 35paxov, and caſting the ſhell into an urn. 
Petaliſm was a ſentence nearly of the ſame kind; and, as e- 
ftraciſm-was denominated from the ſhell, on which the name of 
the ſuſpected party was written, petaliſm took its name from 


T:T&20v, à leaf, which the Syracuſans uſed far the ſame purpyſes 
Hawke/, 
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wherein all the popular impeachments in Greece 
and Rome ſeem to have agreed; and that was, a 
notion they had of being concerned, in point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perſon they im- 
peached, however frivolous the articles were, up- 
on which they began, or however weak the ſur- 
miles, whereon they were to proceed in their 
proofs. For, to conceive, that the body of the 


people could be miſtaken, was an indignity not to 
be imagined, till the conſequences had convinced 
them, when it was paſt remedy. And I look 


upon this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
cuſations are ſubject; though I ſhowld think that 
the ſaying, Vox populi, vox Dei, ought to be under- 
ſtood of the univerſal bent and current of a peoa 


ple, not of the bare majority of a few repreſenta- 
tives, which is often procured by /iftle arts, and 
great induſtry and application; wherein thoſe, 


who engage in the purſuits of malice and revenge, 
are much more ſedulous than ſuch as would pre- 
vent them. | 

From what hath "WD deduced of the diſenfions 
in Rome, between the two bodies of patricians 


and plebeians, ſeveral reflections may be made. 


Firſt, "That when the balance of power is duly 


fixed in a ſtate, nothing is more dangerous or un- 


wiſe, than to give way to the e ſtepe of popu- 
lar encroachments; which is uſually done, either 
in hopes of procuring eaſe and quiet from ſome 
vexatious clamour, or elle made merchandize, and 
merely bought and fold. This is breaking into a 
canſtitution, to ſerve a preſent expedient, or * 
P*Y 
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ply a preſent exigency : the remedy of an empirie, 
to ſtifle the preſent pain, but with certain proſpect 


of ſudden and terrible returns. When à child 


grows eaſy and content by being humoured, and 


when a lover becomes fatisfied by ſmall compli- 
ances, without further purſuits; then expect to 


find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall” con- 
ceſſions. If there could one ſingle example be 
brought, from the whole compaſs of ' hiſtory, of 
any one popular aſſembly, who, after beginning 


to contend for power, ever fat down quietly; with 
a certain {ſhare z or, if one inſtance could be pro- 


duced, of a popular aſſembly that ever knew, or 
propoſed, or declared what ſhare of power was 
their due: then might there be ſome hopes, that 
it were a matter to be adjuſted by: reaſonings, by 
conferences, or debates :* but fince that all is ma- 
niteſtly otherwiſe, I ſee no other courſe to be ta- 
ken, in a ſettled ſtate, than a ſteady, conſtant re- 


ſolution in thoſe, to whom the reſt of the balance 


is entruſted, never to give way fo far to popular 
clamours, as to make the leaſt breach in the con- 
ſtitution, through which a million of abuſes and 
encroachments will certainly in time force their 


Way. | 


Again, from this deduction, it will not be dif- 
ſicult to gather and aſſign certain marks of popu- 
lar encroachments; by obſerving of which, thoſe 
who hold the balance in a ſtate, may judge of the 
degrees, and, by early remedies and application, 
put a ſtop to the fatal conſequences that would 
otherwiſe enſue. What thoſe marks are, hath 

been 
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been.at large dan and need not be here re- 
peated. 


Another conſequence i is this: That (with all re- 


ſpect for popular aſſemblies be it ſpoken) it is hard 


to recollect one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which 
a ſingle man is ſubjected, and from which a body 


of commons, either collective or repreſented, can 
be wholly exempt. For, befides that they are 
compoſed of men, with all their infirmities about 

them, they have alſo the ill fortune to be generally 
led and influenced by the very worſt among them- 
-ſelves; I mean, popular orators, tribunes, or, as 
they are now ſtyled, great ſpeakers, leading men, 


and the like. From whence it comes to paſs, 


that, in their reſults, we have fometimes found 
the ſame ſpirit of cruelty and revenge, of malice 
and pride, the ſame blindneſs, and obſtinacy, and 


unſteadineſs, the ſame ungovernable rage and an- 


ger, the ſame injuſtice, ſophiſtry, and fraud, that 
ever lodged in the breaſt of any individual. 


Again, in all free ſtates, the evil to be avoided, 


is tyranny; that is to ſay, the ſumma imperii, or 
unlimited power ſolely in the hands of the one, 


the fe, or the many. Now, we have ſhewn, 
that although moſt revolutions of government, in 


Greece and Rome, began with the tyranny of the 


people, yet they generally concluded in that of a 
ſingle perſon ; ſo that an uſurping populace is its 
own dupe; a mere under-worker, and a purchaſer 
in truſt for ſome ſingle tyrant, whoſe ſtate and 


power they advance to their own ruin, with as 


blind an inſtinct, as thoſe worms that die with 


wearing 
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rior nature to theirs own. 


47 


CHAP. Wh ie; 


OME reſlections upon the late publie pro- 
cäeedings among us, and that variety of fac- 
tions into which we are ſtill ſo intricately, engag- 
ed, gave occaſion to this diſcourſe.” I am not 
conſcious, that I have forced one example, or put 
it into any other light, than it appeared to me long 
before I had thought of producing it. 

I cannot conclude, without adding ſome parti- 
cular remarks upon the preſent poſture of aan 
and diſpoſitions in this kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a common - place: 


that all forms of government, having been inſti- | 


tuted by men, muſt be mortal, like their authors, 
and have their periods of duration limited, as 
well as thoſe of private perſons. This is a truth 
of vulgar knowledge and obſervation : but there 
are few who turn their thoughts to examine how 
thoſe diſeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haſten its 
end; which would, however, be a very uſeful en- 
quiry. For, though we cannot prolong the period 
of a commonwealth beyond the decree of heaven, 
or the date of its nature, any more than human 
life beyond the ſtrength of the ſeminal virtue; 
yet we may manage a fickly conſtitution, and 
preſerve a ſtrong one; we may watch and prevent 


| accidents ; we may turn off a great blow from 


without, and purge away an ill humour that is 
lurking 
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lurking within: and by theſe, and other ſuch me- 


thods, render a ſtate long-lived, though not im- 
mortal. Yet ſome phyſicians have thought, that 
if it were practicable, to keep the ſeveral humours 
of the body in an exact equal balance of each with 
its oppoſite, it might be immortal; and ſo, per- 
haps, would a political body, if the balance of 
power could be always held exactly even. But, I 


doubt, this is as impoſſible in practice as the other. 


It hath an appearance of fatality, and that the 
period of a ſtate approacheth, when a concurrence 
of many circumſtances, both within and without, 


unite towards its ruin: while the whole body of 


the people are either ſtupidly negligent, or elſe 
giving in, with all their might, to thoſe very 
practices that are working their deſtruction. To 


ſee whole bodies of men breaking a conſtitution, 


by the very ſame errors that ſo many have been 
broke before: to obſerve oppoſite parties, who 
can agree in nothing elſe, yet firmly united in 
ſuch meaſures, as muſt certainly ruin their coun- 
try: in ſhort, to be encompaſſed with the greateſt 
dangers from without, to be torn by many viru- 
lent factions within; chen to be ſecure and ſenſe- 
leſs, under all this, and to make it the very leaſt 
of our concern : theſe, and ſome others that might 
be named, appear to me to be the moſt likely 
ſymptoms, in a ſtate, of a ſickneſs unto death. 


Quad procul A nobis fleFat fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potius, quam res perſuadeat ipſa. Lu CR. 


There are ſome conjunctures, wherein the death 
| Be 
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or diſſolution of government, is more lamentable 


in its conſequences, than it would be in others. 
And, I think, a ſtate can never arrive to its pe- 
riod, in a more deplorable criſis, than at the time 


when ſome prince in the neighbourhood, of vaſt 


power and ambition, hes hovering, like a vulture; 
to devour, or, at leaſt, diſmember its dying car- 
caſe; by which means, it becomes only a province 
or acquiſition to ſome mighty nnn with - 
out hopes of a reſurrection. 5 
I know very well, there is a ſet of fanguine 
tempers, who deride and ridicule, in the number 
of ſopperies, all ſuch apprehenſions as theſe. They 
have it ready in their mouths, that the people of 
England are of a genius and temper never to ad- 
mit {lavery among them; and they are furniſhed 
with a great many common-places upon that ſub- 
ject. But it ſeems to me, that ſuch. diſcourſers 
do reaſon upon {hort views, and a very moderate 
compaſs of thought. For I think it a great error, 
to count upon the genius of a nation, as a ſtand- 
ing argument in all ages; fince there 1s hardly a 
ſpot of ground in Europe, where the inhabitants 
have nof, frequently, and entirely, changed their 
temper and genius. Neither can J ſee any reaſon, 
why the genius of a nation ſhould be more fixed 
in the point of government, than in their morals, 
their learning, their religion, their common hu- 
mour and converſation, their diet, and their com- 
plexion; which do all notoriouſly vary, almoſt in 
every age, and may, every one of them, have 

great effects upon mens notions of government. 
Since 


* 
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Since the Norman conqueſt, the balance of 
power in England hath often varied, and ſome- 
times been wholly overturned; the part which 
the commons had in it, (that moſt diſputed point) 
in its original, progreſs, and extent, was, by their 
own confeſſions, but a very inconſiderable thare. 
Generally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 


ſince, though with frequent interruptions, and 


flow'progreſs. The abolithing of villanage, to- 
gether with the cuſtom introduced (or permitted) 
among the nobles, of ſelling their lands in the 
reign of Henry VII. was a mighty addition to 
the power of the commons: yet, I think, a much 
greater happened in the time of his ſucceſſor, at 


the diſſolution of the abbeys; for this turned tic 
clergy wholly out of the ſcale, who had ſo long 
Ailled it; and placed the commons in their ſtead 
who, in a few years, became poſſeſſed of vaſt 


quantities of thoſe and other lands, by grant or 


purchaſe. About the middle of Q. Elizabeth's 
reign, I take the power between the nobles and 


the commons to have been in more equal ba- 


| lance, than it was ever before or ſince, But then, 


or ſoon after, aroſe a faction in England, which, 


, under the name of puritan, began to grow popu- 


lar, by moulding up their new ſchemes of reli- 


gion, with republican principles in government; 


and, gaining upon the prerogative, as well as the 


nobles, under ſeveral denominations, for the ſpace 


of about fixty years, did at laſt overthrow the 


conſtitution 5; and, ae to the uſual courſe 
of 
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of ſuch revolutions, did introduce a tyranny, firſt 
of the people, and then of a ſingle perſon. 

In a ſhort time after, the old government was 
revived. But the progreſs of affairs, for almoſt 
thirty years, under the reigns of two weak prin- 
ces, * is a ſubject of a very different nature; 


when the balance was in danger to be overturn- 


ed by the hands that held it, which was at laſt 
very ſeaſonably prevented by the late revolution. 
However, as it 1s the talent of human nature, to 
run from one extreme to another, fo in a very 
few years we haye made mighty leaps from pre- 
rogative heights to the depths of popularity, and, 
I doubt, to the very laſt degree that our conſtitu- 
tion will bear. It were to be wiſhed, that the 
moſt auguſt aſſembly of the commons would 
pleaſe to form a pandect of their own power and 
privileges, to be confirmed by the entire legiſla- 
tive authority, and that in as ſolemn a manner 
(if they pleaſe) as the magna charta. But to fix 
one foot of their compaſs wherever they think fit, 
and extend the other to ſuch terrible lengths, 
without deſcribing any circumference at all, is to 
leave us and themſelves in a very uncertain flate, 
and in a ſort of rotation, that the author + of the 

Vor. II. A a Oceana 


* Charles II. and James II. 

Mr. James Harrington, ſome time in the ſervice of King 
Charles I.; after whoſe death, he drew up, and printed a form 
of popular government, entitled, The commonwealth of Oceana: 
he endeavoured likewiſe to promote this ſcheme, by public diſs 
courſes, at a nightly meeting of ſeveral curious gentlemen in New- 
Palace- yard, Weſtminſter, This club was called the Rota; and 

Mr, 
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Oceana never dreamed on. I believe, the moſt 


hardy tribune will not venture to affirm at pre- 
ſent, that any juſt fears of encroachment are gi- 
ven us from the regal power, or the eo: and, 
is it then impoſſible to err on the other ſide ? 
How far muſt we proceed, or where ſhall we ſtop? 
The raging of the ſea, and the madneſs ef the people, 
are put together in holy writz and it is God a- 
lone, who can ſay to either, Hitherto ſhalt thou 
paſs, and no further. 

The balance of power in a limited ſtate, is of 
ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that Cromwell himſelf, 
before he had perfectly confirmed his tyranny, 
having ſome occaſions for the appearance of a 
parliament, was forced to create and ereCt an en- 
tire new Houſe of Lords, ſuch as it was, for a 
counterpoiſe to the Commons. And indeed, 
conſidering the vileneſs of the clay, I have ſome- 
times wondered, that no tribune of that age durſt 
ever venture to alk the potter, What deft thou 
male? But it was then about the laſt act of a 
popular uſurpation; and fate, or Cromwell, had al- 
ready prepared them for that of a ſingle perſon. 

T have been often amazed at the rude, paſſion- 
ate, and miſtaken reſults, which have, at certain 
times, fallen from great aſſemblies, both ancient 
and modern, and of other countries as well as 
our own. This gave me the opinion, I men- 

tioned 


Mr. Henry Nevil, one of its members, propoſed to the then 
Houſe of Commons, that a third part of the ſenate ſhould rote 
out by ballot every year, and be incapable of being elected again 
for three years to come, Hawte/ 
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tioned a while ago, That public conventions are 
liable to all the infirmities, follies, and vices of 
private men. To which, if there be any excep- 
tion, it muſt be of ſuch aſſemblies, who act by 
univerſal concert, upon public principles, and for pub- 
lic ends; ſuch as proceed upon debates without 
unbecoming warmihs, or influence from particular 
leaders and inflamers ; ſuch, whoſe members, in- 
ſtead of canvaſſing, to procure majorities for their 
private opinions, are ready to comply with general 
ſober reſults, though contrary to their own ſentiments. 
Whatever aſſemblies act by theſe, and other me- 
thods of the like nature, muſt be allowed to be 
exempt from ſeveral imperfections, to which par- 
ticular men are ſubjected. But I think the 
ſource of moſt miſtakes and miſcarriages in mat- 
ters debated by public afſemblies, ariſeth from 
the influence of private perſons upon great num- | 
bers, ſtyled, in common phraſe, leading men and 
parties, And therefore, when we ſometimes 
meet a few words put together, which is called 
the vote or reſolution of an afſembly, and which 


we cannot poſhbly reconcile to prudence or public 


good, it is moſt charitable to conjecture, that ſuch 
a vote has been conceived, and born and bred in 
a private brain, afterwards raiſed and ſupported 
by an obſequious party, and then, with uſual me- 
thods, confirmed by an artificial majority. For, 
let us ſuppoſe five hundred men, mixed in point 
of ſenſe and honeſty, as uſually aſſemblies are; 
and let us ſuppoſe theſe men propoſing, debating, 
reſolving, voting, according to the mere natural 

| Aaz motions 
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motions of their own little or much reaſon and 
underſtanding ; I do allow, that abundance of in- 
digeſted and abortive, many pernicious and fool- 
11h overtures would ariſe, and float a few mi- 
nutes; but then they will die and diſappear. 
Becauſe, this muſt be ſaid in behalf of human 
kind, that common ſenſe and plain reaſon, while 
men are diſengaged from acquired opinions, will 
ever have ſome general influence upon their 
minds; whereas, the ſpecies of folly and vice are 
infinite, and fo different in every individual, that 
they could never procure a majority, if other cor- 
ruptions did not enter, to pervert mens under- 
ſtandings, and miſguide their wills. _ 

To deſcribe how parties are bred in an aſſem- 
bly, would be a work too difficult at preſent, and 
perhaps not altogether ſafe. Periculoſe plenum 
opus aiee, Whether thoſe, who are leaders, uſu- 
aily arrive at that ſtation, more by a ſort of in- 
ſtinct, or ſecret compoſition of their nature, or 
influence of the ſtars, than by the poſſeſſion of 
any great abilities, may be a point of much diſ- 
pute: but when the leader is once fixed, there 
will never fail to be followers. And man is ſo 
apt to imitate, ſo much of the nature of beep, i- 
mitatores, ſervum pecus, that whoever is ſo bold 
to give the firſt great leap over the heads of thoſe a- 
bout him, though he be the worſt of the flock, 
ſhall be quickly followed by the reft. Beſides, 
when parties are once formed, the ſtragglers 
look fo ridiculous, and become ſo inſignificant, 


that they have no other way, but to run into the 
| herd, 
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herd, which at leaſt will hide and protect them; 
and where, to be much conſidered, - yoquares only 
to be very violent. 

But there is one circumſtance, with relation to 
parties, which I take to be, of all others, moſt 
pernicious in a ſtate; and I would be glad any 
partizan would help me to a tolerable reaſon, 
that becauſe Clodius and Curio happen to agree: 
with me in a few ſingular notions, I muſt there- 
fore blindly follow them in all: or, to ſtate it at beſt, 
that becauſe Bibulus the party-man, is perſuaded 
that Clodius and Curio do really propoſe the good: 
of their country as their chief end; therefore Bi- 
bulus ſhall be wholly guided and governed by 
them, in the means and meaſures towards it. Is. 
it enough for Bibulus, and the reſt of the herd, 
to ſay, without further examining, I am of the 
lide with Clodius, or, I vote with Curio? are theſe: 
proper methods to. form and make up what they: 
think fit to call the wnited wiſdom of the nation? 
Is it not poſſible, that, upon ſome occaſion, Clo- 
dius may be bold and infolent, borne away by 
his paſſion, malicious, and revengeful ? that Cu- 
rio may be corrupt, and expoſe to ſale his tongue,, 
or his pen? I conceive it far below the dignity: 
both of human nature, and human reaſon, to be 
cngaged in any party, the moſt plauſible ſoever,, 
upon ſuch ſervile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many, which ſeems; 
to be as great in a people repreſented, as it was of. 
old in the commons collective, together with the. 
conſequences it hath had upon the legiſlature, 

Aa g, hath 
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hath given me frequent occaſion to reflect upon 
what Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a law- 
giver to the Sybarites, an ancient people of Italy, 
who was fo averſe from all innovation, eſpecially 
when 1t was to proceed from particular perſans, 
(and, I ſuppoſe, that he might put it out of the 
power of men, fond of their own notions, to di- 
{turb the conſlitution at their pleaſures, by ad- 
vancing private ſchemes) that he provided a ſta- 
tute, that whoever propoſed any alteration to be 
made, ſhould ſtep out and do it with a rope about 
his neck: if the matter propoſed, were generally 
approved, then it ſhould paſs into a law; if it 
went in the negative, the propoſer to be immedi- 
ately hanged. Great miniſters may talk of what 
projects they pleaſe; but I am deceived, if a more 
effectual one could ever be found for taking of 
(as the preſent phraſe is) thoſe hot, unquiet ſpi- 
rits, who diſturb aſſemblies, and obſtruct public 
affairs, by gratifying their pride, their malice, 
their ambition, or their avarice. 

Thoſe who, in a late reign, began the diſtinc- 
tion between the per/onal and politic capacity, 
ſeem to have had reaſon, if they judged of princes 
by themſelves; for, I think, there is hardly to be 
found, through all nature, a greater difference 
between two things, than there is between a re- 
preſenting commoner, in the function of his pub- 
lic calling, and the ſame perſon, when he acts in 
the common offices of life. Here, he allows him 


ſelf to be upon a level with the reſt of mortals: 


here, he follows his own reaſon, and his own ways 
| and 
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and rather affects a ſingularity in his actions and 
thoughts, than ſervilely to copy either, from the 
wiſeſt of his neighbours. In ſhort, here, his folly, 
and his wiſdom, his reaſon and his paſſions, are 
all of his own growth, not the echo or infuſion 
of other men. But, when he is got near the 
walls of his aſſembly, he aſſumes and affects an 
entire ſet of very different airs; he conceives 
himſelf a being of a ſuperior nature to thoſe with» 
out, and acting in a ſphere, where the vulgar me- 
thods for the conduct of human liſe can be of no 
uſe. He is liſted in a party, where he neither 
knows the temper, nor deſigns, nor, perhaps, the 
perſon of his leader, but whoſe opinions he fol- 
lows and maintains, with a zeal and faith as vio- 
lent, as a young ſcholar does thoſe of a philoſo- 
pher, whoſe ſect he is taught to profeſs. He 
hath neither opinions, nor thoughts, nor actions, 
nor talk, that he can call his own, but all convey- 
ed to him by his leader, as wind is through an or- 
gan. The nouriſhment he receives, hath been 
not only chewed, but digeſted, before it comes in- 
to his mouth. Thus inſtructed, he follows the 
party, right or wrong, through all its ſentiments, 
and acquires a courage and ſtiffneſs of Opinions, 

not at all congenial with him. | 
This encourages me to hope, that, during the 
preſent lucid interval, the members retired: to 
their homes, may ſuſpend a while their acquired 
complexions, and, taught by the calmneſs of 'the 
ſcene and the ſeaſon, reaſſume the native ſedate- 
neſs of their temper. If this ſhould be ſo, it 
would 
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would be wiſe in them, as individual and private 


mortals, to look back a little upon the ſtorms 
they have raiſed, as well as thoſe they have eſcaped : 
to reflect, that they have been authors of a new 
and wenderful thing in England, which is, for a 
houfe of Commons to loſe the univerſal favour of 
the number they repreſent: to obſerve, how 
thoſe, whom they thought fit to perſecute for righ- 
teouſneſs ſake, have been openly careſſed by the 
people; and to remember, how themſelves fat 
in fear of their perſons from popular rage. Now, 
if they would know the ſecret of all this unpre- 
cedented proceeding in their mafers, they muſt 
not impute it to their freedom in debate, or de- 
elaring their opinions, but to that unparliament- 
ary abuſe of /etting individuals upon their ſhoulders, 
who were hated by God and man. For, it ſeems, 
the maſs of the people, in ſuch conjunctures as this, 
have opened their eyes, and will not endure to 
be governed by Clodius and Curio, at the head 
of their myrmidons, though theſe be ever ſo nu— 


merous, and compoſed of their own repreſentatives. 


This averſion of the people, againſt the late 
proceedings of the Commons, is an accident, 
that, if it laſt a while, might be improved to good 
uſes, for ſetting the balance of power a little more 


upon an equality, than their late meaſures ſeem 


to promiſe or admit. This accident may be im- 
puted to two cauſes : the firſt is, an univerſal fear 
and apprehenſion of the greatneſs and power of 
France, whereof the people in general feem to be 
very much and juſtly poſſeſſed ; and, therefore; 

| cannot: 
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cannot but reſent, to ſee it, in ſo critical a junc- 
ture, wholly laid afide by their miniſters, the 
Commons. The other cauſe, is a great love and 
ſenſe of gratitude in the people, towards their 
preſent King, grounded upon a long opinion and 
experience of his merit, as well as conceſſions to 
all their reaſonable deſires; ſo that it is, ſor ſome 
time, they have begun to ſay, and to fetch in- 
ſtances, where he hath, in many things, been 
hardly uſed. How long theſe humours may laſt, 
(for paſſions are momentary, and eſpecially thoſe 
of a multitude) or what conſequences they may 
produce, a little time will diſcover. But, when- 
ever it comes to paſs, that a popular aſſembly, 
free from ſuch obſtructions, and already poſſeſſed 
of more power than an equal balance will allow, 
ſhall continue to think they have not enough, 
but, by cramping the hand that holds the balance, 
and by impeachments or diſſenſions with the nobles, 
endeavour {till for more; I cannot poſſibly ſee, in 
the common courſe of things, how the ſame cauſes 
can produce different effects and conſequences a- 
mong us, from what they did in Greece and 
Rome, | 


THE 


1 


T.H'E 


PUBLIC SPIRIT or TjuE WHIGS, 


Set forth in their generous Encouragement of the 
Author of the Cr1s1s*. | 


With ſome Obſervations on the ſeaſonableneſs, can- 
dour, erudition, and ſtyle of that Treatiſe, 


[Upon the firſt publication of this pamphlet, all the Scots Lords, 
then in London, went in a body, and complained to Queen 
ANNE, of the affront put on them, and their nation, by the 
author of this treatiſe. Whereupon, a proclamation was pu- 
bliſhed by her Majeſty, offering a reward of 300 l. to diſcover 
him. The reaſon for offering ſo ſmall a ſum, was, that the 
Queen and miniſtry had no deſire to have the author taken 
into cuſtody.] | 


Cannot, without ſome envy, and a juſt re- 
ſentment againſt the oppoſite conduct of o- 
thers, reflect upon that generoſity and tenderneſs, 
wherewith the heads and principal members of a 
ſtruggling 

It was written in the year 1712, by the conſent, if not the 


encouragement, of the miniſters of that æra, in anſwer to the 
Criſis, by Sir Richard Steele. Orrery. 


The noble commentator, who appears, in another inſtance, to 
have given an account of the works of his author, from a peru- 
fal of no more than a title+ in the Dublin editions, has been 
betrayed into miſtakes, which, if he had read the piece, he would 
have eſcaped. This tract, in the title which his Lordſhip con- 
ſulted, is ſaid to have been written in the year 1712: but, in 
that part of it which moſt deſerves the notice of a critic, becauſe 
it occaſioned a complaint in the houſe of Lords, mention is 

made 


+ See the note on Voyage to Brobdingnag, chap. 6. Fol F. 
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ſtruggling faction, treat thoſe who will undertake 
to hold a pen in their defence. And the beha- 
viour of theſe patrons, is yet the more laudable, 
becauſe the benefits they confer, are almoſt gratic. 
It any of their labourers can ſcratch out a pam- 
phlet, they defire no more; there is no queſtion 
offered about the wit, the ſtyle, the argument. 
Let a pamphlet come out, upon demand, in a 
proper juncture, you ſhall be well and certainly 
paid; you ſhall be paid beforehand ; every one 
of the party who is able to read, and can ſpare a 
ſhilling, ſhall be a ſubſcriber ; ſeveral thouſands 
of each produCtion ſhall be fent among their 
friends through the kingdom; the work ſhall be 
reported admirable, ſublime, unanſwerable ; ſhall 
ſerve to raiſe the ſinking clamours, and confirm 
the ſcandal of introducing popery and the pre- 
tender, upon the Queen and her miniſters, 
Among the preſent writers on that fide, I can 
recollect but three of any great diſtinCtion, 
which are, the Flying Poſt, Mr. Dunton, and the 
author 
male of a motion to diſſolve the union, which did not happen 
till 1713. The complaint, which is ſaid in the note to happen 


upon the fir/t publication, was made the 24 of March 1713-14, 
and the pamphlet, according to nn cuſtom of printers, was 
dated 1714. Hawke. 

In the ſtyle and conduct, this is one of the boldtt, as well as 
one of ihe molt maſterly tracts that Swift ever wrote. And 1 
cannot help obſerving, that, on whatever topic he employs his 
pen, the ſubject which he treats of, is always ſo excellently ma- 
naged, as to ſeem to have been the whole ſtudy and application 
of his life: fo that he appears the greateſt maſter, through a 
greater varicty of materials, than perhaps have been diſcuſſed by 
any other author, Orrery. 
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author of the Criſis “. The firſt of theſe, ſeems to 
have been much ſunk in reputation, fince the 
ſudden retreat of the only true genuine original au- 
thor, Mr. Ridpath, who is celebrated by the 
Dutch Gazetteer, as one of the beſt pens in England. 
Mr. Dunton hath been longer and more conver- 
ſant in books than any of the three, as well as 
more voluminous in his productions: however, 
having employed his ſtudies in fo great a variety 
of other ſubjects, he hath, I think, but lately 
turned his genius to politics. His famous tract, 
entitled, Neck or nothing, muſt be allowed to be 
the ſhrewdeſt piece, and written with the moſt 
ſpicit of any, which hath appeared from that ſide, 
ſince the change of the miniſtry : it is, indeed, a 
molt cutting ſatire upon the Lord Treaſurer and 
Lord Bolingbroke; and I wonder none of our 
friends ever undertook to anſwer it. I confeſs I 
was at firſt of the ſame opinion with ſeveral good 
judges, who, from the ſtyle and manner, ſuppoſe 
it to have iſſued from the tharp pen of the Earl 
of Nottingham; and I am ſtill apt to think, it 
might receive his Lordſhip's laſt hand. The third 
and principal of this triumvirate, is the author of 
the Cris; who, although he muſt yield to the 
Flying Paſt, in knowledge of the world, and ſkill 
in politics, and to Mr. Dunton, in keenneſs of 
ſatire, and variety of reading, hath yet other qua- 
lities enough to denominate him a writer of a 

ſuperior 
* Mr. Steele was expelled the Houſe of Commons for this 


pamphlet, at the very ſame time that the Houſe of Lords was 
moved againſt the Dean for the reply. Hawhkeſ, 
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fuperior claſs to either; provided he would a 
little regard the propriety and diſpoſition of his 
words, conſult the grammatical part, and get ſome 
information in the ſubject he intends to handle. 
Omitting the generous countenance and en- 
couragement that have been ſhewn to the perſons 
and productions of the two former authors, I 
ſhall here only conſider the great favour confer- 
red upon the laſt. It hath been advertiſed for 
ſeveral months in the Engliſhman, * and other 
papers, that a pamphlet, called the Cris, ſhould 
be publiſhed at a proper time, in order to open 
the eyes of the nation. It was propoſed to be 
printed by ſubſcription, price a ſhilling. This 
was a little out of form; becauſe ſubſcriptions 
are uſually begged only for books of great price, 
and ſuch as are not likely to have a general fale. 
Notice was likewiſe given of what this pamphlet 
ſhould contain; only an extract from certain acts 
of parliament relating to the ſucceſſion, which at 
leaſt muſt fink nine-pence in the ſhilling, and 
leave but three-pence for the author's political 
reflections; ſo that nothing very wonderful or 
deciſive could be reaſonably expected from this 
performance. But, a work was to be done, a 
hearty writer to be encouraged, and accordingly 
many thouſand copies were beſpoke. Neither 
could this be ſufficient; for when we expected to 
have our bundles delivered us, all was ſtopt; the 


friends to che cauſe — a new et and it 
Vot. Linn Bb was 


* A paper written by the ſame 7 in favour of "the Pres 
ceding adminiſtration Hawhkeſ.. 
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was advertiſed that the Criſis could not appear, 
till the ladies had ſhewn their zeal againſt the 
Pretender, as well as the men; againſt the Pre- 
tender in the bloom of his youth, reported to 
be handſome, and endued with an underſtanding 
exactly of a ſize to pleaſe the ſex. I ſhould be 
glad to have ſeen a printed liſt of the. fair ſub- 
ſcribers prefixed to this pamphlet; by which the 
Chevalier might know, he was ſo far from pre- 
tending to a monarchy here, that he could not ſo 
much as pretend to a miſtreſs. 

At the deſtined period, the firſt news we hear, 
is of a huge train of dukes, earls, viſcounts, ba- 
rons, knights, eſquires, gentlemen, and others, 
going to Sam. Buckley's, the publiſher of the 
Criſis, to fetch home their cargoes, in order to 
tranſmit them by dozens, ſcores, and hundreds, 
into the ſeveral counties, and thereby to prepare 
the wills and underſtandings of their friends a- 
gainſt the approaching ſeſſions. Aſk any of 
them, whether they have read it? they will an- 
ſwer, No; but they have ſent it every-where, 
and it will do a world of good. It is a pamph- 
let, and a pamphlet, they hear, againſt the mini- 
ſtry; talks of ſlavery, France, and the Pretender: 
they deſire no more: it will ſettle che wavering, 
confirm the doubtful, inſtruct the ignorant, in- 
flame the clamorous, although it never be once 
looked into. I am told by thoſe who are expert 
in the trade, that the author and - bookſeller of 
this twelve-penny treatiſe will be greater gainers, 
than from one edition of any folio that hath 

| been 
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been publiſhed theſe twenty years. What needy 


writer would not ſolicit to work under ſuch 
maſters, who will pay us before- hand take off as 
much of our ware as we pleaſe at our own rates, 
and trouble not themſelves to examine, either be- 
fore or after they have bought it, whether it be 
ſtaple or no? 

But in order to illuſtrate the implicit muni- 
ficence of theſe noble patrons, I cannot take a 
more effectual method, than by examining the 
production itſelf ; by which we ſhall eaſily find, 
that it was never intended, further than from the 
noiſe, the bulk, and the title of Cr:i/zs, to do any 
ſervice to the factious cauſe. The entire piece 
conſiſts of a title page, a dedication to the cler- 
gy, a preface, an extract from certain acts of 
parliament, and about ten pages of dry reflec- 
tions on the proceedings of the Queen and her 
ſervants z which his coadjutors, the Earl of Not- 
tingham, Mr. Dunton, and the Flying Poſt, bad 
long ago ſet before us in a much clearer light. 

In popith countries, when ſome impoſtor cries 
out, A miracle! a miracle! it is not done with a 
hope or intention of converting heretics, but 
confirming the deluded vulgar in their errors 
and fo the cry goes round, without examining in- 
to the cheat. Thus, the whigs among us, give 
out the cry, A pamphlet! a pamphlet! The crijes ! 
the crijis! not with a view of convincing their 
adverſaries, but to raiſe the ſpirits of their 
friends, recal their ſtragglers, and unite their 
numbers by ſound and impudence; as bees aſ- 
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ſemble and cling together by the noiſe of brafs. 

That no other effect could be imagined, or 
hoped for, þy the publication of this timely trea- 
tiſe, will be manifeſt. from ſome obvious reflec- 
tions upon the ſeveral parts/ of it; wherein the 
follies, the falſhoods, or the abſurdities, appear 
ſo frequent, that they may boldly contend for 
number with the lines, 

When the hawker holds this pamphlet towards 
you, the firſt words you perceive, are, The criſes ; 
or, A diſcourſe, &c. The interpreter of Suidas 
gives four tranſlations of the word crifis ; any of 
which may be as properly applied to this author's 
letter to the bailiff of Stockbridge.“ Next, 
what he calls a diſcourſe, conſiſts only of two 
pages, prefixed to twenty-two more, which con- 
tain extracts from acts of parliament ; for as to 
the twelve laft pages, they are provided for by 
themſelves in the title, under the name of /ome 
ſeaſonable remarks on the danger of a popiſh ſucceſſor. 
Another circumſtance, worthy of our information, 
in the title-page, is, that the crown hath been 
lettled by previous acts. I never heard of any act 
of parliament that was not previous to what it 
enacted, unleſs thoſe two, by which the Earl of 
Strafford and Sir John Fenwick loſt their heads, 
may pals ſor exceptions. A diſcourſe, repreſenting 
from the moſt. authentic records, &c. He hath bor- 
rowed this expreſſion from ſome writer, who pro- 


bably 


* Steele addreſſed a letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge, who 
appears to have been returning officer for this borough, which 
Steele repreſented in parliament, Haul. 
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bably underſtood the words; but this gentleman 
hath altogether miſapplied them; and, under fa- 


vour, he is wholly miſtaken; for a heap of ex- 


tracts from ſeveral acts of parliament cannot be 
called a diſcourſe; neither do I believe he copied 
them from the moſt authentic records, which, as 
I take it, are lodged in the Tower, but out of 
ſome common printed copy. I grant, there is 
nothing material in all this, further than to ſhew 
the generoſity of our adverſaries, in encouraging 
a writer, who cannot furniſh out ſo much as a 
title page with propriety or common ſenſe. 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy. of 
the church. of England, wherein the modeſty and 
the meaning of the firſt paragraphs are hardly to 
be matched. He tells them, he hath made a 
comment upon the acta of ſettlement, which he lays 
before them, and conjures them to recommend in their 
writings and diſcourſes to their fellow ſubjeFs ; and 
he doth all this, out F a juſt deference to their 
great power and influence. This is the right whig 
icheme, of directing the clergy what to preach. 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's juriſdiction ex- 
tends no farther than over his own province; but 
the author of the Criſis conſtitutes himſelf vicar- 
general over the whole clergy of the church of 
England. The biſhops, in their letters or ſpeech- 
es to their own clergy, proceed no further than to 


exhortation ; but this writer conjures the whole 


clergy of the church, to recommend his comment 
1% the laws of the land, in their writings and 
diſcourſes. I would fain know, who made him a 
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commentator upon the Iaavs of the land: after which, 
It will be time enough to aſk him, by what au- 
thority he directs the clergy to recommend his 
comments from the pulpit or the preſs ? 

He tells the clergy, there are tao circumſtances 
which place the minds of the people under their di- 
rection : the firſt circumſtance, is their education; 
the ſecond circumſtance, is the tenths of our 
lands. This laſt, according to the Latin phraſe, 
is ſpoken ad invidiam; for he knows -well e- 
nough, they have not a twentieth : but if you 
take it in his own way, the landlord has nine 
parts in ten of the peoples minds under his di- 
rection. Upon this rock the author before us is 
perpetually ſplitting, as often as he ventures out 
beyond the narrow bounds of his literature. He 
hath a confuſed remembrance of words ſince he 
left the univerſity, but hath loſt half their mean- 
ing, and puts them together with no regard, ex- 
cept to their cadence; as I remember a fellow 
nailed up maps in a gentleman's cloſet, ſome ſide- 
ling, others upſide down, the better to adjuſt 
them to the pannels. 

I am ſenſible it is of little conſequence to their 
cauſe, whether this defender of it underſtands 


grammar or no; and, if what he would fain ſay, 


diſcovered him to be a well-wiſher to reaſon or 
truth, T would be ready to make large allowances. 
But when, with great difficulty, I defcry a com- 
poſition of rancour and falſehood, intermixed with 


- plauſible nonſenſe, I feel a ſtruggle between con- 


tempt and indignation, at ſeeing the character of 
a cenſor, 
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a cenſor, a guardian, an Engliſhman, a commentator 
on the /aws, an inſtructor of the clergy, aſſumed by 
a child of obſcurity, without one ſingle qualifica- 
tion to lupport them. 

This writer, who either affects, or 1s . 
ed of late to copy after the Bp. of Sarum, hath, 
out of the pregnancy of his invention, found out 
an old way of inſinuating the grofleſt reflections 
under the appearance of admonitions; and is ſo 
judicious a follower of the prelate, that he taxes 
the clergy for inflaming their 2. with apprehen- 
ſions of danger to them and their confiitution, from 
men who are innocent of- ſuch deſigns ; 'when he 
muſt needs confeſs, the whole deſign of his pam- 
phlet, is to inflame the people with apprehenſuons- of 
danger from the preſent miniſtry, whom ve be- 
lieve to be ar leaſt as innocent men as the laſt. 

What ſhall I ſay to a pamphlet, where the ma- 
lice and falſhood of every line would require an 
anſwer, and where the dulneſs and ahfurdirier 
will not deſerve one? 95 

By his pretending to have always maintained 
an inviolable reſpect to the clergy, he would in- 
ſinuate, that thoſe papers among the Tatlert and 
Spectators, where the whole order is abuſed, were 
not his own. I will appeal to all who vw the 
flatneſs of his ſtyle, and the barrenneſs of his in- 
vention, whether he doth not groſly prevaricate? 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-ſtrings, 
or ſwim without bladders, without being diſcover- 
ed by bis hobbling and bis finking ? hath he ad- 
hered to his charaQer in his paper called the Eng- 
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kfoman, whereof he 1s allowed to. be ſole author, 


without any competition ? what does he think of 


the letter ſigned by himſelf, which relates to Moleſ- 
worth, * in whoſe defence he affronts the whole 
convocation of Ireland? | 

It is a wiſe maxim, that becauſe the clergy are 
no civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obe- 
dience to governors ; and therefore, they ought 
not to preach temperance, becauſe they are no 
phyſicians. Examine all this author's writings, 
and then point me out a divine, who knoweth leſs 
of the conſtitution of England than he; witneſs 
thoſe, many egregious blunders in his late papers, 
where he pretends to dabble-in the ſubject. 

But the clergy have, it ſeems, imbibed their no- 
tions of power and obedience, abhorrent from our 
laws, from the pompous ideas of imperial greatneſs 
and the ſubmiſſion to abſolute emperors. This is groſs 
ignorance, below a ſchool-boy in his Lucius Flo- 
rus. The Roman hiſtory wherein lads are in- 
ſtructed, reacheth little above eight hundred years, 
and the authors do every where inſti] republican 


principles; and from the account of nine in 


twelve of the firſt emperors, we learn to have a 
deteſtation againſt tyranny. The Greeks carry 
this point yet a great deal higher, which none 

can 


* The right honourable Robert Molefworth, Eſq; one of the 
privy council, and member of the Houſe of Commons, created a 
peer by .K. George I. The lower houſe of convocation there, 
preferred a complaint againſt him for diſreſpectful words, which 
being repreſented in England, he was removed from the council : 
to juſtiſy him againſt this complaint, was the ſubject ot Steele's 
letter. Hawke. 
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can be ignorant of, who hath read or heard them 
quoted. This gave Hobbes the occaſion of ad- 
vancing a poſition directly contrary, That the 
youth of England were corrupted in their politi- 
tical principles, by reading the hiſtories of Rome 
and Greece; which, having been written under 
republics, taught the readers to have ill notions 
of monarchy, In this aſſertion, there was ſome- 
thing ſpecious ; but that advanced by the Criſis, 
could only iſſue from the profoundeſt ignorance... 
But, would you know his ſcheme of education 
for young gentlemen at the univerſity? it is, 
That they ſhould ſpend their time in peruſing 
thoſe acts of parliament, whereof his pamphlet 
is an extract, which it had been done, the kingdom 


abo not be in its preſent condition; but every mem 


ber ſent into the world, thus inſtructed, ſince the 
revolution, would . Have been an advocate for our 
rights and liberties. 

Here now is a project for getting more money 
by the Criſis; to have it read by tutors in the uni- 
verſities. 1 thoroughly agree "with him, that if 
our ſtudents had been thus employed for twenty 
years paſt, the kingdom had not been in its preſent 
condition: but we have too many of ſuch proſi- 
cients already among the young nobility and gen- 
try, who have gathered up their politics from 
chocolate houſes and factious clubs; and who, 


if they had ſpent their time in bard ſtudy at Ox- 


ford or Cambridge, we might indeed have ſaid, 
that the ſaCtious part of this kingdom had not been 
in its preſent condition, or have ſuffered themſelves 

to 
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to be taught, that a few acts of parliament, rela- 


ting to the ſucceſſion, are preferable to all other 


civil inflitutions whatſoever. Neither did I ever 
before hear, that an act of parliament relating to 
one particular point, could be called a civil con- 
ſtitution. 

He ſpends almoſt a quarto page, in telling the 
clergy, that they will be certainly perjured, if they 
bring in the Pretender, whom they have abjured; 
and he wiſely reminds them, that they have 
ſworn, without equivocation or mental reſervation ;_ 
otherwiſe, the clergy might think, that as ſoon as 
they received the Pretender, and turned Papiſts, 
they would be free from their oath. . 

This honeſt, civil, ingenious gentleman, knows 
in his conſcience, that there are not ten clergy- 
men in England, except non-jurors, who do not 
abhor the thoughts of the Pretender reigning over 
us, much more than himſelf. But this is the 
ſpittle of the Bp. of Sarum, * which our author 
licks up, and ſwallows, and then coughs out a- 
gain, with an addition of his own phlegm. I would 
fain ſuppoſe the body of the clergy were to return 
an anſwer, by one of their members, to theſe wor- 
thy counſellors. I conceive, it might be in the 
following terms : | 


« My Lord and Gentleman, 
ce THE clergy command me to give you thanks 
ce for your advice; and if they knew any crimes, 
ce from which either of you were as free, as they 
4 are from thoſe which you ſo earneſtly exhort 


them 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet, 
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© them to avoid, they would return your favour 


as near as poſſible in the fame ſtyle and manner. 


© However, that your advice may not be wholly 
4 loſt, particularly that part of it which relates to 


the Pretender, they defire you would apply it to 


© more proper perſons. Look among your own 
leaders; examine which of them engaged in a 
© plot to reſtore the late K. James, and received 
e pardons under his ſeal; examine which of them 
have been ſince tampering with his pretended 
« ſon, and, to gratify their ambition, their ava- 
rice, their malice, and revenge, are now will- 
© ing to reſtore him at the expence of the religion 
and liberty of their country. Retire, good my 
© Lord, with your pupil, and let us hear no more of 
© theſe hypocritical inſinuations, leſt the Queen and 
© miniſters, who have been hitherto content with 
only diſappointing the lurking villanies of your 
faction, may be at laſt provoked to expoſe them.” 

But his reſpect for the clergy is ſuch, that he 


_ doth notfinſinuate as if they really had theſe evil 


diſpoſitions; he only inſinuates, that they give 100 
much cauſe for ſuch inſenuations. 

I will, upon occaſion, ſtrip ſome of his inſinua- 
tions from their generality and ſoleciſms, and drag 
them into the light. His dedication to the cler- 
gy is full of them, becauſe here he endeavours to 
mould up his rancour and civility together; by 
which conſtraint, he is obliged to ſhorten his pa- 
ragraphs, and to place them in ſuch a light, that 
they obſcure one another. Suppoſing, therefore, 
that I have ſcraped. off his good manners, in order 
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to come at his meaning, which lies under; he 
tells the clergy, that the favour of the Queen and 
her miniſters, is but a colour of zeal toavards them; 
that the-people were deluded by a groundleſs cry 
of the church's danger at Sacheverel's trial; that 
the clergy, as they are men of ſenſe and honour, 
ought to preach this truth to their ſeveral congre- 
gations; and let them know, that the true deſign 
of the preſent men in power, in that, and all their 


proceedings ſince, in favour of the church, was, to 


bring in Popery, France, and the Pretender, and 
to enſlave all Europe, contrary to the Jaws of our 
country, the power of the legi e LAR the faith f na- 
tions, and the Honour of God. 

I cannot ſee why the clergy, as men of n and 
men of honour (for he appeals not to them as men 
of religion) thould not be allowed to know when 
they are in danger, and be able to gueſs whence 
it comes, and who are their protectors. The 
deſign of their deſtruction, indeed, may have been 
projected in the dark; but when all Was ripe, 
their enemies proceeded to ſo many overt acts in 
the face of the nation, that it was obvious to the 
meaneſt people, who wanted no other motives to 
rouſe them. On the other ſide, can this author, 
or the wiſeſt of his faction, aſſign one ſingle act. 
of the preſent miniſtry, any way tending towards 
bringing in the Pretender, or to weaken the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the houſe of Hanover? Obſerve then 
the reaſonableneſs of this gentleman's advice: the 
clergy, the gentry, and the common people had 
the utmoſt apprehenſions of danger to the church 

under 
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under the late miniſtry; yet then it was the 
greateſt impiety to inflame the people with any ſuch 
apprehenſions. His danger of a popi/bſucceflor, from 
any ſteps of the preſent miniſtry, is an artificial ca- 
lumny, raiſed and ſpread. againſt the convic- 
tion of inventors, pretended. to be believed only 
by thoſe, who abhor the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate; an obdurate faction, who compals 
heaven and earth to reſtore themſelves upon the 
ruin of their country: yet here, our author exhorts 
the clergy. to preach up this imaginary danger to 
their people, and diſturb the public N with 
his ſtrained feditious comments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the 
clergy, from the whigs, to concern themſelves 
with politics of any ſort, although it be only the 
gloſſes and comments of Mr. Steele? The ſpeeches 
of the managers at Sacheverel's trial, particularly 
thoſe of Stanhope, Lechmere, King, Parker, and 
ſome others *; ſeemed to deliver a different doc- 
trine. Nay, this very dedication . complains of 
ſome in holy. orders, who have made the conſtitution 
of their country (in which and the coptic Mr. Steele 
is equally ſkilled) a very little part of their fludy, 
and yet made obedience and government the frequent 
ſubjefs of their diſcourſes. This difficulty is eaſily 
ſolved ; for, by politics, they mean obedience. Mr. 
Hoadley +, who is a champion for reſiſtance, was 

Voi, I: „ never 


* 'Theſe perſons were created peers by King George J. 

+ Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, ereated biſhop of Bangor by King 
George I. in 1715; tranſlated to Hereford in 1721, , to Saliſbury 
in 1723, and to Wincheſter in 1734. 
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never charged with meddling out of his function: 
Hugh Peters, and his brethren, in the times of 
uſurpation, had full liberty to preach up ſedition 
and rebellion; and ſo here, Mr. Steele iſſues out 
his licence to the clergy, to preach up the danger 


a popiſh pretender, in defiance of the Nags 


and her adminiſtration. 

Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents 
the chocolate-houſe, and is able to ſpell the title 
of a pamphlet, {hall talk of the conſtitution with 
as much plauſibility as this very ſolemn writer, 
and, with as good a grace, blame the, clergy for 
meddling with politics, which they do not under- 
ſtand. I have known many of theſe able politi- 
cians furniſhed, before they were of age, with all 
the neceſſary topics of their faction, and, by the 
help of about twenty polyſyllables, capable of 
maintaining an argument, that would ſhine in 
the Criſis; whofe author gathered up his little 
ſtock from the ſame ſchools, and hath written 
from no other fund. 

But, after all, it is not clear to me, whether 
this gentleman addrefſeth himſelf to the clergy 


of England in general, or only to thoſe very few 


(hardly enow, in cafe of a change, to ſupply the 
mortality of thoſe /e//-denying prelater he cele- 


brates) who are in his principles, and, among 
theſe, only ſuch as live in and about London; 
which, probably, will reduce the number to about 


half a dozen at moſt. I ſhould incline to gueſs 
the latter; becauſe he tells them, they are ſur- 
rounded by a learned, wealthy, knowing gentry, 4who 

Eno 
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know with what firmneſs,. ſelf-denial, and charity, 


the biſhops adhered. to the public - cauſe, and what 


contumelies thoſe clergymen have undetgone, &C. who, 
adhered to the cauſe of truth. By thoſe terms, the 
public cauſe, and the cauſe of truth, he underſtands 
the cauſe of the Whigs, in oppoſition to the 
QUEEN and her ſervants: therefore, by the learn- 
ed, wealthy, and knowing gentry, he mult under- 
ſtand, the bank, and Eaft-lngia company, and thoſe 
other merchants or citizens within the bills of 
mortality, who have been ſtrenuous againſt the 
church and crown, and whoſe ſpirit of faction hath 
lately got the better of their intereſt. For, let 


him ſearch all the zeſt of the kingdom, he will 


find the furrounded clergy, and the ſurrounding 
gentry, wholly trangers to the merits of thoſe 
prelates, and adhering to a very different cawe of 
truth; as will ſoon, I hope, be manifeſt, by a fair 
appeal to the repreſentatives of both. 

It was very unneceſſary in this waiter, to be- 
ſpeak the treatment of contempt and deriſien, which 
the clergy are to expect from this faction, when= 
ever they come into power. I believe that vener - 
able body is in very little concern, after what 
manner their moſt mortal enemies intend to treat 
them, whenever it ſhall pleaſe God, for our ſins, 
to viſit us with ſo fatal an event; which I hope 
it will be the united endeavours both of clergy 


and laity to hinder. It would be ſome ſupport to 


this hope, if I could have any opinion of his pre- 
dicting talent (which ſome have aſcribed to people 


of f this author character) where he tells us, that 
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noiſe and wrath will not alway# paſs for zeal. 
What other inſtances of zeal hath this gentleman, 
or the reſt of his party, been able to produce ? if 
clamour be noiſe, it it is but opening our ears to 
know from what fide it comes; and, if ſedition, 
ſcurrility, flander, and calumny, be the fruit of 
wrath, read the pamphlets and papers iſſuing from 
the, zealots of that faction, or viſit their clubs and 


coffee-houſes, i in order to form a Judgment of the 
three. 


When Mr. Steele tells us, we Have religion, that 
wants no ſupport from the enlargement of ſecular 
power, but is well ſupported by the wiſdom — 

piety of its preachers, and its own native truth; 
would be good to know what religion he — 
eth: for the clergy, to whom he ſpeaks, will ne- 
ver allow him a member of the church of Eng- 
land. They cannot agree, that the truth of the 
goſpel, and the piety and wiſdom of its preachers, 
are a ſufficient /#pport, in an evil age, againſt in- 
fidelity; faction, and vice, without the aſſiſtance 
of ſecular power ; unleſs God would pleaſe to 
confer the gift of miracles on thoſe who wait at 
the altar. I believe they venture to go a little 
further, and think, that, upon ſome occaſions, they 
want a little enlargement of aſſiſtance from the ſe- 
cular power, againſt Atheifts, Deifts, Socimans, and 
other heretics. Every firſt Sunday in Lent, a part 
of the Liturgy is read to the people; in the pre- 
face to which, the church declares her wiſhes for 
the reſtoring of that diſcipline ſhe formerly had, 
and which, for ſome years paſt, hath been more 
wanted 
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wanted than ever. But of this no more, leſt it 
might igſinuate jealouſres betaueen the clergy and 
laity ; which, the author tells us, is the policy of 
vain ambitious men among the former, in hopes to 
derive from their order a veneration they cannot de- 
ſerve from their virtue. If this be their method 
for procuring veneration, it is the moſt fingular 
that ever was thought on; and the clergy. would 
then indeed have no more to do with politics of 
any fort, than Mr. Steele, or his faction, will al- 
low them.. | | 

Having thus toiled through his dedication 3 I 
proceed to tonlider his preface, which, half con- 
fiſting of quotation,, will be ſo much the ſooner: 
got through. Ir is a very unfair thing in any 
writer, to employ his ignorance and malice toge- 
ther; becauſe it gives his anſwerer double work: 
it is like the ſort of ſophiſtry that the logicians 
call tue mediums, which are never allowed in the 
ſame ſyllogiſm. A writer with a weak head, and 
a corrupt heart, is an over-match ror any ſingle 
pen; like a hireling jade, dull and vicious, hardly 
able to ſlir, yet offering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with ſuch an account of 
the original of power, and the nature of civil in- 
ſtitutions, as, I am confident, was never once i- 
magined by any writer upon government, from 
Plato to Mr. Locke. Give me leave to tranſcribe 
his farſt paragraph. T never ſaw an unruly crowd” 
of people cool by degrees into temper, but it gave me 
an idea of the original of power, and the nature of 
civil inflitutions. One particular man has uſu! ly, 
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in thoſe caſes, from the dignity of his appearance, or 
other qualities known or imogined by the multitude, 
been received into ſudden favour and authority; the 
occafron of their difference has been repreſented to 
him, and the matter referred to his deciſion. 

I have known'a poet, who was never out of 
England, introduce a fact by way of ſimile, which 
could probably no where happen nearer than in 


the plains of Lybia; and begin with, / have 1 
ſeen . Such a fiction, I ſuppoſe, may be juſtified 


by poetical licence; yet Virgil is much more mo- 
deſt. This paragraph of Mr. Steele's, which be 
fets down as an obſervation of his own, is a miſe- 
rable mangled tranſlation of fix veries out of that 
famous poet, who {peaks after this manner : As 
when a ſedition ariſes in a great multitude, &C: 
then if they ſee a wiſe, grave man, &c. Virgil, 
who lived but a little after the ruin of the Roma 
republic, where ſeditions often happened, and 
the force of oratory was great among the people, 
made uſe of a ſimile, which Mr. Steele turns in- 
to a fact, after ſuch a manner, as if he had ſeen 
it an hundred times; and builds upon it a ſyſtem 
of the origin of government. When the vulgar 
nere in England aſſemble in a riotous manner 
(which is not very frequent of late years) the 
prince takes a much more effectual way than that 
of ſending orators to appeaſe them: but Mr. 
Steele imagines ſuch a crowd of people as this, 
where there is no government at all; their unru- 
lineſs quelled, and their paſſions cooled by a parti- 

| | | cular 
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cular man, whoſe great qualities they had known 
before. Such an aſſembly muſt have riſen ſud- 
denly from the earth, and the man of Authority 
dropt from the clouds; for, without ſome previous 
form of government, no ſuch crowd did ever yet 
aſſemble, or could poſſibly be acquainted with the 
merits and dignity of any particular man among 
them. But, to purſue his ſcheme; This man of 
authority, who cools the crowd by degrees, and to 
whom they all appeal, muſt of neceſſity prove ei- 
ther an open or clandeſtine tyrant. A clandeſtine 
tyrant, I take to be a king of Brentford, who keeps 
his army in diſguiſe z and whenever he happens 
either to die naturally, be knock'd on the head, 
or depoſed, the people calmly take further meaſures 
and improve upon what was begun under his unti- 
mited power. All this, our author tells us, with 
extreme propriety, ic what ſeems reaſonable to com- 
mon ſenſe ; that is, in other words, it ſeems rea- 
/onable to reaſon. This is what he calls giving an 
iden of the original of power, and the nature of ci- 
vil inſitutions. To which I anfwer, with great 
phlegm, that I defy any man alive to ſhew me, 
in double the number of lines, although writ by 


the ſame author, ſuch a complicated ignorance _ 


in hiſtory, human nature, or politics, as well as in 

the ordinary proprieties of thought or of ſtyle. 
But it ſeems theſe profound ſpeculations were 
only premiſed to introduce ſome quotations in fa- 
vour of reſiſtance. What hath re#fance. to do 
with the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, that 
the whig writers ſhould PTY affect to tag 
thenr 
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* 
them together ? I can conceive nothing elſe, but 
that their hatred to the QUEEN and miniſtry, 
puts them upon thoughts of introducing the ſuc-- 
ceſſor by another revolution. Are caſes of extreme 


neceſſity to be produced as common maxims, by 
| which we are always to proceed? Should not theſe 
gentlemen ſometimes inculcate the general rule 


of obedience, and not always the exception of re- 
fiſtance ? ſince the former hath been the perpetual 
dictate of all laws both divine and civil, and the 
latter is {till in diſpute. 

I ſhall meddle with none of the paſſages he 
cites, to prove the lawfulneſs of reſiſting princes, 
except that from the preſent Lord Chancellor's 
ſpeech®, in defence of Dr. Sacheverel: That Here 
are extraordinary caſes, caſes of neceſſity, which are 
implied, although not expreſſed, in the general rule 
[of obedience.] Theſe words, very clear in them- 
ſelves, Mr. Steele explains into nonſenſe ; which, 


in any other author, I ſhould ſuſpect to have been 


intended us a reflection upon as great a perſon 
as ever filled or adorned that high ſtation : but I 
am ſo well acquainted with his pen, that I much 
more wonder how it can trace out a true quota- 
tion, than a falſe comment. To ſee him treat my 
Lord Harcourt with ſo much civility, looks in- 
deed alittle ſuſpicious, and as if he had malice in 
his heart. He calls his Lordſhip a very great man, 


and 


* Sir Simon Harcourt, who, at the time of Sacheverel's trial, 
had reſigned his place of Attorney-General, which he afterwards 
accepted again upon the change of the miniſtry, he was made 
Lord-keeper, and in 1711 created a Baron, Hawkef, 


t 
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and a great living authority; places himſelf in 


company with Gen. Stanhope and Mr. Hoadley ; 
and, in ſhort, takes the moſt effectual method in 


his power, of ruining his Lordſhip in the opinion 
of every man, who is wiſe or good. I can only 


tell my Lord Harcourt, for his comfort, that theſe 


praiſes are encumbered with the doctrine of -- 


ance, and the true revolution-prineiples ;z and, pro- 
vided he will not allow Mr. Steele for his com- 


mentator, he may hope to recover the honour of 


being libelled again, as well as his ſovereign and 
fellow-ſervants. 


We now come to the Criſis; where we meet 


with two pages, by way of introduction to thoſe 


extracts from acts of parliament that conſtitute 


the body of his pamphlet. This introduction 


begins with a definition of liberty, and then 


proceeds in a panegyric upon that great bleſſing. 
His panegyric is made up l of half a dozen ſhreds, 
like a ſchool-boy's theme, beaten general topicks, 
where any other man alive might wander ſecure- 
ly; but this politician, by venturing to vary the 


good old phraſes, and give them a new turn, 


commits an hundred ſoleciſms and abſurdities. 


The weighty truths, which he endeavours to preſs 


upon his reader, are ſuch as theſe; That liberty 


ic a very good thing; that without liberty, ave cans 


not be free; that health is good, and flirength is good, 
but liberty is better than either; that no man can be 
happy without the liberty of doing whatever his own 
mind tells him is beſt; that men of quality love li- 
berty, and common people love * even women 
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and children love liberty; and you cannot pleaſe 
them better, than by letting them do what they 
pleaſe. Had Mr. Steele contented himſelf to deli- 
ver theſe and the like maxims in ſuch intelligible 
terms, I could have found where we agreed, and 
where we differed. - But let us hear ſome of 
theſe axioms, as he hath involved them. We 
cannot poſſeſs our ſouls with pleaſure and ſatigfactiou, 
except we preſerve in ourſelves that ineſtimable bleſ= 
ing, which ave call liberty. By liberty, J dgſire to be 
undenſtood te mean the happineſs of mens living, 
&c.——The true % of man conſiſis in conducting it 
according to his own juft ſentiments and innocent 
nclinations—man's being is degraded below that of a 
free agent, when his affetions and paſſions are ng 
longer governed by the diftates of his own mind.— 
Without liberty, our health (among other things) 
may beg-at the will of a tyrant, employed to our own 
ruin, and that of cur fellow-creatures. If there be 
any of theſe maxims which is not groſly defective 
in truth, in ſenſe, or in grammar, I will allow 


them to paſs for uncontrollable. By the firſt, 
_ omitting the pedantry of the whole expreſſion, 


there are not above one or two nations in the 
world, where any one man can pofeſs his ſoul with 
pleaſure and ſatisfafion. In the ſecond, he deſires 
to be underſtood to mean; that is, he deſires to be 
meant to mean, or to be underſtood to under- 
ſtand. In the third, he life of man conſiſis in con- 
ducting his life. In the fourth he affirms, that 
mens beings are degraded, when their paſſions are 
no longer governed by the diftates of their own 

minds a 
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minds ; directly contrary to the leſſons of all mo- 
raliſts and legiflators ; who agree unanimouſly, 
that the paſſions of men muſt be under the go- 
vernment of reaſon and law; neither are laws of 


any other uſe,” than to e the irregularity of 


our affections. By the laſt, our health is ruinous 
to ourſelves and other men, when a tyrant 'pleaſes ; 
which 1 leave to him to make out. 

I cannot ſufficiently commend our anceſtors 
for tranſmitting to us the bleſſing of liberty; yet 
having /aid out their blood and treaſure upon the 
purchaſe, 1 do not ſee how-they aed parſimoniouſe 
ly; becauſe I can conceive nothing more gene- 
rous than that of employing our blood and trea- 
ſure for the ſervice of others. But I am fudden- 
ly ſtruck with the thought, that J have found his 
meaning; our anceſtors acted parſimoniouſly, be- 


cauſe they only ſpent their own treaſure for the 


good of their poſterity ; whereas we ſquandered 
away the treaſures of our poſterity too : but whe- 
ther they will be thankful, and think it was done 
for the preſervation of their liberty, muſt be left 
to themſelves for a deciſion. 

I verily believe, although I could not prove it 
in Weſtminſter-hall before a Lord Chief Juſtice, 


that by enemies to our- conſtitution, and enemies to 


our preſent eftabliſhment, Mr. Steele would deſire to 


be underſtood to mean my Lord Treaſurer and the 


reſt of the miniſtry: by thoſe who are grown ſupine, 
2 proportion to the danger to which our liberty is e- 
very day more expoſed, 1 ſhould gueſs he means 
the tories: and by honeſt men, Who ought to look up 
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with a ſpirit that becomes honeſty,- he underſtands 


the whigs. I likewiſe believe, he would take it 
ill, or think me ſtupid, if I did not thus expound 
him, I ſay then, that, according to this expoſi- 
tion, the four great officers of ſtate, together with 
the reſt of the cabinet- council (except the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury *) are enemies to our efta- 
bliſhment, making artfil and open attacks upon our 


eonſtitution, and are now praftifi ing indirect arts, 


and mean ſubtilties, to weaken the ſecurity of theſe 
afts of parliament for ſettling the ſucceſſion in the 


houſe of Hanover. The firſt and moſt notorious. 
of theſe criminals, is Robert Harley, Earl of Ox- 


ford, Lord High Treaſurer, who is reputed to be 
chief miniſter : the ſecond is, James Butler, 
Duke of Ormonde, who commands the army, 
and deſigns to employ it in bringing over the 
Pretender: the third is, Henry St John, Lord 


Viſcount Bolingbroke, Secretary of: State, who 
muſt be ſuppoſed to hold a conſtant correſpon- 
dence at the court of Bar le Duc, as the late Earl 


of Godolphin did with that at St. Germans : 
and, to avoid tediouſneſs, Mr. Bromley, + and 
the reſt, are employed in their ſeveral diſtricts to 
the ſame end. Theſe are the opinions which Mr 
Steele and his faction, under the direction of 
their leaders, are endeavcuring, with all their 


might, to propagate among the people of Eng- 
land, concerning the preſent miniſtry; with what 


reſervation to the honour, wiſdom, or juſtice of 


the QUEEN, I cannot determine; who, by her 
| | own 


Pr. Tenniſon. 1 Speaker of the houſe of Commons. 
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own free choice, after long experience of their 
abilities and integrity, and in compliance to the 
general wiſhes of her people, called them to her 
ſervice. Such an accuſation againſt perſons in ſo 
high truſt, ſhould require, I think, at leaſt one 
ſingle overt act to make it good. If there be no 
other choice of perſons fit to ſerve the crown, 
without danger from the Pretender, except a- 
mong thoſe who are called the whig party, the 
Hanover ſucceſſion is then indeed in a very deſ- 
perate ſtate: that illuſtrious family will have al - 
moſt nine in ten of the kingdom againſt it, and 
thoſe principally of the landed intereſt; which is 
moſt to be depended upon in ſuch a nation as ours. 

E have now got as far as his extracts, which I 
ſhall not be at the pains of comparing with the 
originals, but ſuppoſe he hath gotten them faicly 
tranſcribed: I only think, that, whoever is pa- 
tentee for printing acts of parliament, may have 
a very fair aQtion againſt him, for invaſion of 
property but this is none of my ama to en- 
quire into. 

After two and twenty pages ſpent in reciting 
acts of parliament, he defires leave to repeat the 
hiftory and progreſs of the union; upon which I 
have ſome few things to obſerve. 

This work, he tells us, was unſucceſsfully = | 
tempted by ſeveral of her Majeſty's predeceſſors ; 
though I do not remember * it was ever 4 
on by any, except King James I. and the late 

Vol. II. D d King 


* The author's memory failed him 8 little in this aſlcrtion, us 
one of his anſwerers obſerved. 
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King William. Thave read; indeed, that forme 
ſmall overtures were made. by the former of theſe 
Princes: towards an union between the two king 


doms, but rejected, with indignation and con- 


tempt, by the Englii; and the hiſtorian tells 


us, that, how degenerate” and corrupt ſoever the 


court and parliament then were, they would” not 
give ear to ſo inſamous a” propoſal.” I. do not 
find, that any of the ſueceeding princes, before 


-the revolution, ever reſumed the deſign; becauſe 


it was a project, for which there could not poſſibly 
be aſſigned the leaſt reaſon or neceſſity: ſor, I 
defy any mortal to name one ſingle advantage that 
n. could ever expect from ſuch an union. 
But, towards the end of the late King's reign, 
upon apprehenſſons of the want of iſſue from 
him, or the Princeſs Anne, a propoſition for u- 
niting both kingdoms was begun; becauſe Scot- 
land had not ſettled their crown upon the houſe 


of Hanover, but left themſelves at large, i n hopes 


to make their advantage; and it vas thought 
highly dangerous to leave that part of the iſſand, 
inhabited by a poor, fierce, northern people, at 
liberty to put themſelves under a different king. 
However, the oppoſition to this work was ſo 
great, that it could not be overcome, until ſome 
time after her preſent Majeſty came” to the 
crown, when, by the weakneſs or corruption of 
2 certain miniſter, ſince dead, an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained for the Scots, which gave 


them leave to arm wh monde, + and ſo the u- 


nion 


2 


| + See the Examiner, No. xIX. at the end, Vol. III. 
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nion became, neceflarys! not fo any aανν,w good! 
it could poſſibly do us, but to qabid z2probable: 
evil; and, at the ſame time, ſave; an obnoxious 
miniſter's. head; who was ſo de: as: to taker the 
firſt opportunity of procuring a generalo pardon, 
by a& of parliament, becauſe he could not, wwthi 
ſo much, decency and ſaſety, .tighre! a particitlar 
one for, hamlets, 1 beſe bra ae 0 70 enough 


ber, W above fx years _ with the. 
molt conſiderable * perſon. of the adverſe party, 
and a great promoter of the union, he: frankly: 
owned, to me, that this neceſſity, brought upon us 
by the wrong management of that Earl of Gedals: 
phin, was the only cauſe of the union. 

Therefore, I am ready to grant two poles to 
the author of the Crifis : - firſt, That the union 
became neceſſary, for the cauſe above. related ʒ 
becauſe it pteyented this iſland; ſrom being go- 
verned by two kings; which England would ne- 
ver have ſuffered; and it. might probably bave 


coſt us a war of a. year or two, to reduce the 


Scots. Secondly, That it would be dangerous to 
break this union, at leaſt in this juncture, while 
there is a Pretender abroad, who might probably 
lay hold of ſuch an opportunity. And this made 
me wonder à little at the ſpirit, of faction Jaſt 
ſummer among ſome people, Who, having been 
the great promoters of the union, and ſeveral of 
them the principal gainers by it, could yet 
proceed ſo far as to propoſe, in the houſe of 

a 2 5 1 vd LPs: 
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Lords, that it ſhould'be diſſolved ;+ while, at the 
ſame time, thoſe peers, 'who had ever oppoſed it 
in the beginning, were then for preſerving it, 
upon the reaſon I have juſt aſſigned, and which 
the author of we Cris hath er taken no- 
tice of. 
But when he Wag us, aids Engliſhmen whe; in 
generoſity, to be more particularly careful in preſerv- 
ing this union, he argues like himſelf. The late 
kingdom of Scotland, ſaith he, had as numerous a 
nobility as England, &c. They had, indeed; 
and to that we owe one of the great and neceſ- 
ſary evils of the union, upon the foot it now 
ſtands. Their nobility is, indeed, ſo numerous, 
that the whole revenues of their country would 
be hardly able to maintain them, according to the 
dignity of their titles; and, what is infinitely 
worſe, they are never likely to be extinct, until 
the laſt period of all things; becauſe the greateſt 
part of them deſcend to heirs- general. I imagine 
a perſon of quality, prevailed on to marry a wo- 
man much his inferior, and without a groat to her 
fortune, and her friends arguing, ſhe was as good 
as her huſband, becauſe ſhe brought him as nu- 
merous 


+ The Duke of Argyle, who zcalouſly promoted the union, 
the Earl of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, having 
been deputed on purpoſe, remonſtrated to the Queen againſt the 
malt-tax, which, they ſaid, would probably prompt the Scots 
to declare the union diſſolved. The Earl of Find later, ſoon af -· 
ter, moved the houſe of Lords, for leave to bring in a bill for 
diſſolving the union. He was ſeconded by the Earl of Mar, and 
ſupported by Lord Eglinton, the Earl of Hay, the Duke & -, 
Argyle, and others. Hawke _ 
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merous a family of relations and ſervants as ſhe 
found in his houſe... Scotland! in the taxes, is 
abliged to contribute one penny for every ſorty 
pence laid upon England; and the repreſentatives 
they ſend to parliament, are about a chirteenth. 
Every other Scots peer hath all the privilges of 
an Engliſh, one, except that of ſitting, in parlia- 
ment; and even precedence before all ef the 
ſame title, that ſhall be created for the time to 
come. The penſions and employments poſſeſſed 
by the natives of that cnfαᷣe now among us, 
nobiliey ever, ſpent. at home; and; All the. raoney 
they raiſe upon the public, is hardly fuffieient to 
defray their civil and military liſts. 1 could 
point out ſome with great titles, who affected to 
appear very vigorous for diflolving the union, 
although their whole revenues, before that period, 
would, have ill maintained a Welſh juſtice of the 
peace; and have ſince gathered more money 
than ever any Selma, who had . ee 
could form an idea of. n 

I have only one thing more to ſay, upon occa- 
ſion of the union act; which is, that the author 
of the Criſis may be fairly proved, from his on 
citations, to be guilty of HIGH. TREASON» In 
a paper of his, called the Engliſhman, of O£t.o-, 
ber 29th, there is an advertiſement, about taking 
in ſubſcriptions for printing the Criſis, where the 
title is publiſhed at length, with the following 
clauſe, which the author thought ſit to drop in 
the publication; [ard that no pawer.on earth can 

D d 3 , bar, 
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bar, alter, or make void the preſent ſettlement of the 
crown, &c. By Richard Steele.) In this ex- 
tract of an act of parliament made fince the u- 
nion, it appears to be high treaſon, for any perſon, 
by writing or printing, to maintain and affirm, that 
the kings or queens of this realm, with and by the au- 
thority of parliament, are not able to make laws and 
fatutes, of ſufficient force and validity, to limit and 
bind the crown, and the deſcent, limitation, inberi- 
tance, and government thereof. This act being ſub- 
ſequent to the ſettlement of the crown, confirm- 
ed at the union, it is probable, ſome friend of the 
author adviſed him to leave out thofe treaſonable 


words in the printed title-page, which he had be- 


fore publiſhed in the advertiſement ; and accord- 
ingly, we find, that, in the treatiſe itſelf, he only 
offers it to every good ſubje?'s conſideration, whether 
this article of the ſettlement of the crown is not as 
firm as the union ttſelf, and as the ſettlement of E- 
hiſcopacy in England, &c. And he thinks the 
Scots underflood it fo, that the ſuccę Mon to the crown 
Was never to be controverted. 

Theſe I take to be only treaſonable infinua- 
tions; but the advertiſement before mentioned, 
1s aCtually high treaſon; for which the author 
ought to be proſecuted, if that would avail any 
thing under a juriſdiction, where curfing the 
Qurxx is not above the penalty of twenty merks. 

Nothing is more notorious, than that the 
<whigs, of late years, both in their writings and 
diſcourſes, have affected, upon all occafions, to 
allow the legitimacy of the Pretender. This 

ag makes 
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makes me a little wonder to ſee our author la- 
bouring to prove the contrary, by producing all 
the popular chat of thoſe times, and other ſolid ar- 
guments from Fuller's narrative : but, it muſt be 
ſuppoſed, that this gentleman acts by the com- 
mands of his ſuperiors, who have thought fit, at 
| this juncture, to iſſue out new orders, for reaſons 
| beſt known to themſelves. I wiſh they had been 
more clear in their directions to him, upon that 
weighty point, whether the ſettlement of the ſuc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover be alterable or 
no. I have obſerved where, in his former pages, 
he gives it in the negative; but, in the turning 
of a leaf, he hath wholly changed his mind. He 
tells us, he wonders there can be found any Briton 
weak enough to contend againſt a power in their own . 
nation, which is practiſed, in a much greater de- 
gree, in other flates : and how hard it is, that Bri- 
tain ſhould be debarred the privilege of fr abhyſbing its 
own ſecurity, by relinquiſhing only thoſe branches of : 
the royal line, which threaten it with deftruttion ; 
zw hilt other nations never ſcruple, upon leſs occaſions, 
10 go much greater lengths: of which he produceth 
inſtances in France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; 
and then adds, can great Britain help to advance 
men to other thrones, and have no power in limiting 
its own? How can a ſenator, capable of dong 
honour to Sir Thomas Hanmer, be guilty of ſuch 
ridiculous inconſiſtencies? The author of the 
Conduct of the allies, ſays he, hath dared to drop in- 
finuations about altering the ſucceſſion. The author 
of the Conduct of the allies writes ſenſe and Eng- 
lich; 
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liſh; * of which, the author of the Cris, 


underſtands. The former thinks, it wrengy in 
point: of. policy, to call in a foreign power to be gua- 
rantee of our ſucceſſion, , becauſe it puts it out r the 


| power, of our 'own legiſlature to change our ſuccęlſi bony, 


without the, conſent of that Prince. or Hate, gobo 48, 
guarantee, whatever neceſſity. may happen. in future 
times. | Now, if it be high; treaſon. to aſfirm, by 
writing, that the Jegiſlature hath no ſuch power 5: 
and if Mr. Steele thinks it ſtrange, that Britain 
ihould be debarred this privilege, | what could be, 
the crime of putting ſuch a caſe, that, in future, 
ages, a neceſſity might happen, of limiting the 


ſucceſſion, as well as it bath happened already? 


When Mr. Steele reflects upon the un) falemng 


1 barriers (to our ſucceſſion) f laws and 


garbs, &c. he thinks all fear vany/heth before, them. 
I think ſo too, provided the epithet ſelemn goes for 
nothing; becauſe, although I baye often heard of. 


a, ſolemn day, a folenn feaſt, and a ſolemn coxcomb, 


yet I can conceive no idea to myſelf, of a;folenn. 
barrier. However, be that as it will, his zhoreghtsg1t. 
ſeems, will not let him reſt: but, before he is aware, 
he.aſks himſelf ſeveral queſtions ; and, fince he cane 
not reſolve them, 1 will endeavour 10 give him 
what ſatisfaction I am able. The firſt is, What 
are the marks of, a laſting ſecurity ? To which I 
anſwer, That the ſigns of it, in a kingdom or 
ſtate, are, firſt, good laws; and, ſecondly, thoſe 
laws well executed. We are pretty well provid- 
ed with the former, but extremely defective in 
the latter —Sccondly, What. are our tenipers and 
| | our 
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our hearts at home? If by ours, he means thoſe 
of himſelf and his abettors, they are moſt dam- 
nably wicked; impatient for the death of the 
QUEEN); ready to gratify their ambition and re- 
venge, by all deſperate methods; wholly alienated 
from truth, law, religion, mercy, conſcience, or 


honour.—Thicdly, In what hands is power lodged 


abroad? To anſwer the queſtion naturally, 
Lewis XIV. is king of France, Philip V. (by the 
counſels and acknowledgments of the Whigs) 
is King of Spain, and ſo on. If by power, he 
means money; the Duke of Marlborough is 
thought to have more ready money than all the 
kings of Chriſtendom together ; but, by the pe- 
culiar diſpoſition of Providence, it is locked up 
in a trunk, to which his ambition hath no key; 
and that is our ſecurity.—Fourthly, Are our un- 
natural diuiſions our firength? I think not; but 
they are the ſign of it; for, being unnatural, 
they cannot laſt; and this ſhews, that union, the 


foundation of all ſtrength, is more agreeable to 
our nature. —Fifthly, I it nothing to us, which of © 


the Princes of Europe has the longeft ſword? Not 
much, if we can tie up his hands, or put a ſtrong 
/hield into thoſe of his neighbours z. or, if our 
word be as ſharp as his is Jong; or, if it be ne- 
ceſſary for him to turn his own ſword into a 
Ploug bare: ; or, if ſuch a ſword happeneth to be 
in the hands of an infant, or ſtruggled for by two 
competitors.—Sixthly, The powerful hand that 
deals out crowns and kingdoms all around us, may it 


WW reach a king out to us tos If the 


powerful 
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powerful band he means, be that of France, ta 
may regch out as many kings as it pleaſeth hut 
we will not accept them. Whence does this 
man get his intelligence? I ſhould. think, even 
his brother Ridpath might furniſh him with bet - 
ter. What croꝛuns on kingdoms, hath France dealt: 
about? Spain was given by the will by the for- 
mer King, i in conſequence of chat infamous trea- 
ty of partition; the adviſer of which will, I hope, 
never be forgot in England. Sicily was diſpoſed, 
of by her Majeſty of Great Pritain; ſo, in ef- 
fect, was gardinia: France, indeed, once reached 
aut a king to. Poland; but the people would 
not receive him. This queſtion of Mt. Steele” 8, 
was therefore only put in terrorem, without any 
regard to truth. —Seventhlhy, Are thert nd pre- 
lenſions to our crown that can ever be reuived? 
There may, ſor aught I know, be about a dozen; 
and thoſe, in time, may poſſibly beget a hundred; 
but we mult, do, as well as we can. Captain 
Beſſus, when he had; fifty challenges to anſwer, 
proteſted, he could not ſight above three duels a- 
day. Vibe Pretender ſhould fail, fays the writer, 
the French. King bas in his quiver à ſucegſſion 7 
tbem; the, Ducheſs of Savoy, or her ſons, or the. 
Dauphin her grangſon. Let me ſuppoſe: the Che- 

valier de St, George to be dead; the Ducheſs of 

Savoy wall then be a preteriden, and conſequently. 

muſt leave her huſband, becauſe his Royal High- 

neſs, (for Mr. Steele has not yet acknowledged 

him for a King) is in alliance with her Britiſh 

el! ; her ſons, when they grow — 

L mu 
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mult undergo the ſame fute. But, L am(at #'16f 
how to diſpoſe of the Daupbin, if he happen to 
be King of Frunee, before the prerendegſbip to 
Britain falls to his ſhare; for I doubt he will ne- 
ver be perſuaded to remove out of his on king 
dom, only becauſe it is too near England burg 

But the Duke of Sovoy did, ſome peur age, pit 
in bis claim to the crotun of England i in right F his 
wife 5 and he is a prince of great capacity, in ritt 


alli ane with France, and may therefore wery tell 


add to our fears of a popi iſh fucceſſr. Is it the fault 
of the preſent, or of any miniſtry, that this Prince 
put in his claim? muſt we give him opium to de- 
ſtroy his cuparity? or can we prevent his alliance 
with any prince,” who is in peace with ber Ma) jeſ⸗ 
ty? Muſt we ſend to ſtab or poiſon all the 775 
princes, who have any pretended title to our 
crown, by the proximity of blood? What, in the 
name of God, can theſe people drive at! what is 
it tbey demand! Suppoſe the preſent Dauphin 
were now a man, and King of France, and next 
Ppepiſb heir to the crown of England; 18 he not 
excluded by' the laws of the land ? But what re- 
gard will he have to our laws? I anſwer; hath 
not the QUEEN as good a title to the crown of 
France ? and how is the excluded, but by their 
law againſt the ſucceſſion of fende which we 
are 11. bound to acknowledge? And is ĩt not in 
our power to exclude female ſucceflors, as well 
as in theirs? If ſuch a pretence ſhall prove the 
cauſe of a war, what human power can prevent it? 
Bury our cauſe muſt neceſſarily be good and righ- 

teous 3 
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teous z for, either the kings of England have been 
unjuſtly kept out of the poſſeſſion of France, or 
the Dauphin, although neareſt of kin, can have 
no legal title to England. And he muſt be an ill 
prince indeed, who will not have the hearts and 
hands of ninety-nine in a hundred among his 


ſubjects, againſt ſuch a popiſh pretender. 


I have been the longer in anſwering the ſeventh 
queſtion, becauſe it led me to conſider all he had 
afterwards to ſay upon the ſubject of the Pre- 
tender.—Eighthiy, and laſtly, he aſks himſelf, 
whether Popery and ambition are become tame and 

guiet neighbours ? In this, I can give him no ſatis- 
faction, | becauſe I never was in that ſtreet where 
they live; nor do I converſe with any of their 


friends; only I find they are perſons of a very evil 


reputation. But I am told for certain, that Am- 
bition hath removed her lodging, and lives the very 
next door to Faction, where they keep ſuch a 
racket, that the whole pariſh is diſturbed, and 
every night in an uproar. 

Thus much in anſwer to thoſe eight nd queſ= 


: tions. put by the author to himſelf, in order to /a- 


tisfy every Briton, and give him an occaſion of ta- 
king an impartial view of the affairs of Europe in 

general, as well as of Great Britain in particular. 
After enumerating the great actions of the 
confederate armies under the command of Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Steele 
obſerves, in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, that the 
tc Britiſh general, however unaccountable it may 
ede to poſterity, was not permitted to enjoy the 
6 fruits 
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de fruits of his glorious labour.” Ten years 


fruits, it ſeems, were not ſufficient; and yet they 


were the fruitfulleſt campaigns that ever any ge- 
neral cropt. However, I cannot but hope, that 
poſterity will not be left in the dark, but ſome 

care taken, both of her majeſty's glory, and the 
reputation of thoſe ſhe employs. An impartial 
hiſtorian may tell the world (and the next age 
will eaſily believe what it continues to feel) that 
the avarice and ambition of a few faCtious inſo- 
lent ſubjects, had almoſt deſtroyed theit country, 
by continuing a ruinous war, in conjunction with 
allies, for whoſe | ſakes principally we fought, 


who refuſed to bear their juſt proportion of the 


charge, and were connived at in their refuſal, for 
private ends: that theſe factious people treated 
the beſt and kindeſt of ſovereigns with inſolence, 
cruelty, and ingratitude (of which he will be able 
to produce ſeveral inſtances): that they encouraged 
perſons and principles, alien from our religion and 
government, in order to ſtrengthen their faction: 
he will tell the reaſons, why the General and Fi 
Minifler were ſeduced to be heads of this faction, 
contrary to the opinions they had always: profeſſ- 
ed. Such an hiſtorian will ſſew many reafons, 
which made it neceflary to remove the General 
and his friends, who, knowing the bent of the na- 
tion was againſt them, expected to loſe their po- 
er when the war was at an end. Particularly, 
the hiſtorian will diſcover the whole intrigue of 
the Duke of Marlborough's endeavouring to pro- 
cure a commiſſion to be General for I. e where- 
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in juſtice will be done to a perſon at that time of 
high ſtation in the law, who (I mention ir to his 
honour) adviſed the Duke, when he was conſult- 
ed upon it, not to accept of ſuch a commi/ſon . 
By theſe, and many other inſtances, which: time 


will bring to light, it may perhaps appear not ve- 


ry unaccountable to poſterity, why this great man 


Was diſmiſſed at laſt 3 but rather why he was diſ- 


miſſed no ſooner. | | 
But this is entering into a wide field. I ſhall 
therefore leave poſterity to the information of bet- 
ter hiſtorians than the author of the Criſis, or my- 
ſelf; and go on to inform the preſent age in ſome 
facts, which this great orator and politician thinks 
fit to miſrepreſent with the utmoſt degree either 
of natural or wilful ignorance. He aſſerts, that 
in the Duke of Ormonde's campaign, “after a 
& ſuſpenſion of arms between Great Britain and 


France, proclaimed at the head of the armies, 


ce the Britiſh troops, in the midſt of the enemy's 
& garriſons, withdrew themſelves from their con- 
« federates.” The fact is directly otherwiſe ; 
for the Britiſh troops were molt infamouſly de- 
ſerted by the confederates, after all that could be 
urged by the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of 
Strafford to preſs the confederate generals not to 
forſake them. The Duke was directed to avoid 
engaging in any action, until he had further or- 
ders, becauſe an account of the King of Spain's 
renunciation was every day expected: this, the 
Imperialiſts and Dutch knew well enough ; and 
HEPES therefore, 

* See the Examiner, No. XIX. and ſubſequent papers, Vol. III. 
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therefore, propoſed to the Duke, in that very junc- 
ture, to engage the French, for no other reaſon 
but to render defperate all the QUEEN's mea- 
ſures towards a peace. Was not the certain poſ- 
ſeſſion of Dunkirk, of equal advantage to the un- 
certainty of a battle? A whole campaign under 
the Duke of Marlborough, with ſuch an acqui- 
ſition, although at the coſt of many thouſand 
lives, and ſeveral millions of money, would have 
been thought very gloriouſſy ended. 

Neither, after all, was it a new thing, either in 
the Britiſh general, or the Dutch deputies, to re- 
fuſe fighting, when they did not approve: it. 
When the Duke of Marlborough was going to 
inveſt Bouchain, the deputies of the States preſſ- 
ed him in vain to engage the enemy; and one 
of them was fo far diſcontented upon his Grace's 
refuſal, that he preſently became a partizan of 
the peace; yet I do not remember any clamour 
then raiſed here againſt the Duke, upon that ac- 
count. Again, when the French invaded Doway,” 
after the confederates had deſerted the Duke of 
Ormonde, Prince Eugene was violently bent up- 
on a battle, and ſaid, they ſhould never have an- 


other ſo good an opportunity; but Monſieur ——, 


a private deputy, roſe up, and oppoſed it ſo far, 
that the Prince was forced to deſiſt. Was it then 
more criminal in the Duke of Ormonde, to refuſe 
fighting by expreſs command of theQUEtN, and in 
order to get poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, than forthe Duke 
of Marlborough to give the ſame refuſal, without 


any ſuch orders, or any ſuch advantage? or, ſhall 
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a Duch deputy; aſſume more power than the 
QUEEN of Great Britain's general, acting by the 
immediate commands of his ſovereigg? 
The Emperor and the empire (ſays Mr. Steele, 
by way of admiration) continue the war! Is his 
Imperial-Majeſty able to continue it, or no? If 
he be, then Great Britain bath been ſtrangely 
uſed for ten years paſt. Then, how came it to pals, 
that, of above thirty thouſand men in his ſervice in 
Italy, at the time of the battle of Turin, there 
were not above four thouſand paid by himſelf? 
if he be not able to continue it, why does he go 
on? The reaſons are clear; becauſe the war only 
affects the princes of the empire (whom he is will- 
ing enough to expoſe) but not his own dominions, 
Befides, the Imperial miniſters are in daily ex- 
pectation of the QUEEN's death, which they hope 
will give a new turn to affairs, and rekindle the 
war in Europe upon the old foot; and we know 
how the miniſters of that court publicly aſſign it 
for a reaſon of their obſtinacy againſt peace, that 
they hope for a ſudden revolution in England. 
In the mean time, this appearance of the Empe- 
ror's being forſaken by his ally, will ſerve to en- 
creaſe the clamour, both here and in Holland, a- 
gainſt her Majeſty and thoſe ſhe employs. - 
Mr. Steele ſays, | „There can be no crime in 
6 affirming, if it be truth, that the houſe of Bour- 
& bon is at this juncture become more formida- 
te ble, and bids fairer for an univerfal monarchy, 
© and to engroſs the whole trade of MI 1h than 
„it did before the war.“ bn 
| No 
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No crime in affirming it, if it be truth; 1 will, 
for once, allow his propoſition. But, if it be falſe, 
then I affirm, that whoever advanceth ſo ſeditious 
a falſhood, deſerves to be hanged. Doth he mean 
by the houſe of Bourbon, the two kings of France 
and Spain? If ſo, I reject his meaning, which 
would inſinuate, that the intereſts and deſigns of 
both thoſe princes will be the ſame; whereas, 
they are more oppoſite than thoſe of any two o- 
ther monarchs in Chriſtendom. This is the old 
fooliſh ſlander fo frequently flung upon the peace, 
and as frequently refuted. Theſe faCtious un- 
dertakers of the preſs, write with great advan- 
tage; they ſtrenuouſly affirm a thouſand falſhoods, 
without fear, wit, conſcience, or knowledge; 
and we, who anſwer them, muſt be at the ex- 
pence of an argument for each; after which, in 
the very next pamphlet, we ſee the ſame aſſer- 
tions produced again, without the leaſt notice of 
what hath been faid to diſprove them. By the: 
houſe of Bourbon, doth. he mean only the French: 
King for the time being ?. If fo, and his aſſertion 
be true, then that Prince muſt either deal with 
the devil, or elſe, the money and blood ſpent in: 
our ten years victories againſt him, might as well. 
have continued in. the purſes and veins of her 
Majeſty's ſubjects. | 

But the particular aſſertions of this author, are 
eaſier detected, than his general ones: I ſhall 
therefore proceed upon examining the former. 
For inſtance: I deſire him to aſk the Dutch, who: 
can. beſt inform him, why they delivered up Traer-- 
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bach to the Imperialifts ? for, as ; to the QUE, 
her Majeſty was never once confulted in it; 
whatever his preceptors, the politicians of But- 
ton's coffee-houſe, may have Uniormed him to the. 
contrary. 

Mr. Steele affirms, that © the French have be- 
« gun the demolition of Dunkirk, contemptu- 
< ouſly and arbitrarily, their own way.” The 
governor of the town, and thoſe gentlemen en- 
truſted with the inſpection of this work, do af- 
fure me, that the fact is altogether otherwiſe; 
that the method preſcribed by thoſe whom her 
Majeſty employs, hath been exactly followed, and 
that the works are already demoliſhed. I wilt 
venture to tell him further, that the demolition 
was ſo long deferred, in order to remove thoſe 
difficulties, which the Barrier-treaty hath put us. 
under; and the event hath ſhewn, that it was 
prudent to proceed no faſter, until thoſe difficul- 
ties were got over. The mole and Barbour could 
not be deſtroyed, until the ſhips were got out; 
which, by reaſon of ſome profound ſecrets of 
Rate, did not bappen until the other day. Who 
gave him thoſe j juſt ſuſpicions, that the mole and har- 
bour will never be deſtroyed ? what is it he would 
now inſinuate; that the miniſtry. is bribed to 
leave the moſt important part. of the work un- 
done; or that the Pretender is to invade us from 
thence; or that the QuEEN hath entered into a 
conſpiracy with her ſervants, to prevent the good 


effects o rhe peace, for no other end, but to loſe 
the 
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the affections of her people, and endanger tier 


ſelf? 

Inſtead of any be information, which i 
could eaſily give, but which no honeſt man can 
want, I venture to affirm, that the mole and har- 
bour of Dunkirk will, in a ſhort time, be moſt 
effectually deſtroyed , and, at the ſame time, I ven- 
ture to propheſy, that neither Mr. Steele, nor his. 
faction, will ever confeſs they believe it. 

After all, it is a little hard, that the QukEN 
cannot be allowed to demoliſh this town, in what- 
ever manner ſhe pleaſes to fancy. Mr. Steele muft 
have it done his own way, and is angry the 
French have pretended to do it theirs; and yet 
he wrongs them into the bargain. For my own 
part, 1 do ſerioufly think the moit Chriftian King 
to be a much better friend of her Majeſty's, than 
Mr. Steele, or any of his faction. Beſides, it is 
to be conſidered, that he is a monarch, and a re- 
lation; and therefore, if I were a privy counſel- 
lor, and my advice to be aſked, which of thoſe 
two GEN FLEMEN BORN“ ſhould have the 
direction in the demolition of Dunkirk, I would 
give it for the former; becauſe I look upon Mr. 
Steele, in quality of a member of his party, to 
be much more ſkilful in demoliſbing at home, than 
abroad. © 

There is a proſpect of more danger to the ba- 
lance of Europe, and to the trade of Britain, 
from the Emperor over-running Italy, than 
from France over-running the empire that 

| | 7 18 
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his Imperial Majeſty entertains ſuch thoughts, is 
viſible to the world : and although little can be 
faid to juſtify many actions of the French King, 


yet the worſt of them have never equalled the 


Emperor's arbitrarily keeping the poſſeſſion of Mi- 


lan, directly contrary to his oath, and to the ex- 


preſs words of the golden bull, which oblige him to 
deliver up every ie, that falls, or elſe they mult 
all, in the courſe of time, lapſe into his own hands. 

1 was at a loſs, who it was that Mr. Steele 
12 at ſome time ago, by “ the powerful hand 

& that deals out crowns and kingdoms all around 
«© us:” I now plainly find, he meant no other 
hand but his own. He hath dealt out the crown 
of Spain to France; to France he hath given 
leave to invade the empire next ſpring, with two 
hundred thouſand men ; and now at laſt, he deals 
to France the imperial dignity z /o farewel, liber 
ty; Europe will be French. But in order to bring 
all this about, the capital of Auſtria, the reſidence 


of his Imperial Majeſty, maſt continue to be vi/it- 


ed by the plague, of which the . muſt 
r. and ſo the thing is done. 

Why ſhould not I venture to deal out one ſreptre, 
in my turn, as well as Mr. Steele? 1 therefore 
deal out the empire to the Elector of Saxony, 
upon failure of iſſue to this Emperor at his death; 


provided the whigs will prevail on the ſon to 
turn papiſt to get an empire, as they did upon 


the father to get a kingdom. Or, if this Prince 
be not approved of, I deal it out, in his ſtead, to 
the Elector of Bavaria: and, in one or other of. 

theſe, 
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theſe, I dare engage to have all Chriſtendom to 
ſecond me, whatever the ſpleen, in the ſhape of 
politics, may dictate to the author of the Criſis-. 

The deſign of Mr. Steele, in repreſenting the 
circumſtances of the affairs of Europe, is to ſignify 
to the world, that all Europe is put in the high 
road to ſlavery, by the corruption of her Maje- 
ſty's preſent miniſters; and fo he goes on to Por- 
tugal; which, “ having during the war ſupplied 
us with gold, in exchange for our woollen ma- 
© nufaCture, hath only at preſent a ſuſpenſion of 
<* arms for its protection, to laft no longer than 
„till the Catalonians are reduced; and then the 
old pretenſions of Spain to Portugal will be 
© revived :” and Portugal, when once enflaved_ 
by Spain, falls naturally with the reſt of Europe 
into the gulf of France. In the mean time, let 
us ſee, what relief a little truth can give this un- 
happy kingdom. That Portugal hath yet no 
more than a ſuſpenſion of arms, they may thank 
themſelves, becauſe they came ſo late into the 
treaty z and, that they came ſo late, they may 
thank the whigs, whoſe falfe repreſentations they 
were ſo weak to believe. However, the QUEEN 
| hath voluntarily given them a guarantee to de- 
fend them againſt Spain, until the peace ſhall:be 
made; and fuch terms, after the peace, are ſtipu- 
lated for” them, as the Portugueſe themſelves are 
contented with. | 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he auth 
the queſtion, Who can name the Catalonians with- 
out a tear? That can I; for he hath told ſo ma- 
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ny melancholy ſtories, without one ſyllable of 
truth, that he hath blunted the edge'of my fears, 
and I ſhall not be ſtartled at the worſt he can ſay. 
What he affirms concerning the Catalonians, is 
included in the following particulars; firſt, that. 
they were drawn into the war by the encouragement 
of the maritime powers ; by which' are underſtood 
England and Holland : but he is too good a friend 
of the Dutch, to give them any part of the blame. 
Secondly, that they are now abandoned and expoſed 
to the. reſentment of an enraged Prince. "Thirdly, 
that they always oppoſed the perſon and intereſt of 
that Prince, who is their preſent King. Laſtly, 
that the doom is dreadful, of thoſe who ſhall, in the 


fight of God, be efleemed their deſtroyers. And if 


we interpret the inſinuation he makes, according 
to his own mind, the deſtruction of thoſe people 
muſt be imputed to the preſent miniſtry. 

I am lometimes, in charity, diſpoſed to hope; 
that this writer is not always ſenſible of the fla- 
grant falſhoods he utters, but is either biaſſed by 
an inclination to believe the worſt, or a want of 
judgment to chuſe his informers. That the Ca- 


talonians were drawn into the war by the encourage- 
ment of her Majeſty, ſhould not, in decency, have 


been affirmed, until about fifty years hence; when 
it might be ſuppoſed, there would be no living 
witneſs left to diſprove it. It was only upon the 
aſſurances of a revolt, given by the prince of 
Heſſe and others, and their invitation, that the 
QUEEN was prevailed with to ſend her forces 
upon that expedition, When Barcelona was 

taken, 
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taken, by a moſt unexpected accident, of a bomb 
lighting on the magazine, then, indeed, the Ca- 
- talonians revolted, having before ſubmitted, and 
ſworn allegiance to Philip, as much as any other 
province of Spain. Upon the peace between that 
crown and Britain, the QUEEN, in order to eaſe 
the Emperor, and fave his troops, ſtipulated with 
King Philip for a neutrality in Italy, and that his 
Imperial Majeſty ſhould have liberty to evacuate 
Catalonia; upon condition of abſolute indemnity 


to the Catalonians, with an entire reſtitution to 


their honours, dignities, and eſtates. As this 
neutrality was never obſerved by the emperor, ſo 
he never effeQtually evacuated Catalonia; for, 
although he ſent away the main body, he left be- 
hind many officers and private men, who now 
ſpirit up and aſſiſt thoſe obſtinate people, to con- 
tinue in their rebellion. It is true indeed, that 
King Philip did not abſolutely reffore the Catalo- 
nians to all their old privileges, of which they 
never made other uſe, than as an encouragement 
to rebel; but admitted them to the ſame privi- 
leges with his ſubjects of Caſtile, particularly to 
the liberty of trading, and having employments 
in the Weſt Indies, which they never enjoyed before. 
Beſides, the Queen reſerved to herſelf, the power 
of procuring farther immunities for them, where- - 
in the moſt Chriſtian King was obliged to ſecond 
her: for his Catholic Majeſty intended no more, 
than to retrench thoſe privileges, under the pre- 
text of which they now rebel, as they had former- 
ly done in favour of France. How dreadfu!, then, 


mu 
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muſt be the doom of thoſe, who hindered theſe peo- 
ple from ſubmitting to the gentle terms offered 
them by their Prince ! and who, although they be 
conſcious of their own inability to furniſſi one 
ſingle ſhip, for the ſupport of the Catalans, are, 
at this inſtant, ſpurring them on to their ruin, 
by promiſes of aid and protection 
'Thus much in anſwer to Mr. Steele's account 
of the affairs of Europe; from which he deduceth 
the univerſal monarchy of France, and the dan- 
ger of I know not how many poprſh ſucceſſors to 
Britain. His political reflections are as good as 
his facts. We muſt obſerve, /ays he, that the 
«-perſon, who ſeems to be the moſt favoured by 
the French King, in the late treaties, is the 
© Duke of Savoy.” Extremely right; for what- 
4 ever that Prince got by the peace, he owes entire- 
1 ly to her Majeſty, as a juſt reward for his having 
been fo firm and uſeful an ally; neither was France 
brought, with more difficulty, to yield any one 
point, than that of allowing the Duke ſuch a bar- 
rier as the Queen inſiſted on. 
He is become the meſft powerful prince in Italy. I 
. had rather ſee him fo, than the Emperor. He is 
þ ſuppoſed to have entered into a ſecret and ſtrict al- 
| liance with the houſe of Bourbon. This is one of 
thoſe facts, wherein I am moſt inclined to believe 
the author, becauſe it is what he muſt needs be 
utterly ignorant of, and therefore may poſſibly 
5 be true. | 
'S I thought, indeed, we ſhould be ſafe from all | 
popith ſucceſſors, as far as Italy, becauſe of the | 
prodigious | 
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prodigious clutter about ſending the Pretender x 
thither. But they will never agree where to fix 
their longitude. The Duke of Savoy is the more 
dangerous for removing to Sicily : he adds to our 
fears for being too near. So, whether France cun- 
quer Germany, or be in peace and good underſtands 
ing with it, either event vill» put us and Holland 
at the mercy of France, which hath a quiver full 
of Pretenders at its back, whenever the ane 
ſhall die. 

This was juſt the logie of poor Woke when, 
a ſplenetic madman, whom every body may re- 
member about the town. Prince Pamphilio in 
Italy, employed emiſſaries to torment Prince But- 
ler here. But what if Prince Pamphilio die? 

Why then he had left in his will, that his heirs 
and executors torment Prince'Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune, what Mr. Steele 
aihrms, that © treaſonable books, lately diſperſ- 
ed among us, ſtriking apparently at the Hano- 
« ver ſucceſſion, have paſſed almoſt without ob- 
« ſervation from the generality of the people; 
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N becauſe it ſeems a certain ſign, that the generality | 
J of the people are well diſpoſed to that illuſtrious | 
. family: but I look upon it as a great evil, to ſee | 
f ſeditious books diſperſed among ws, apparently ftrił. 1 
- ing at the Queen and her adminiſtration, at the ] 
C conſtitution of church and ſtate, and at all reli- 
y gion yet paſſing without obſervation from the gene- 
rality of thoſe in power : but whether this remiſſneſs | 
1 may be imputed to Whitehall, or Weſtminſter- | 
C hall, is other mens buſineſs to enquire. Mr. Steele 
3 Vo“. II. F f knows 5 
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knows in his conſcience, that the Queries concern. 
ing the Pretender, iſſued from one of his own patty. 
And as for the poor nonjuring clergyman, who 
was truſted with committing to the preſs a late 
book, on the ſubjef of hereditary right, by a ſtrain _ 
of the ſummum jus, he is now, as I am told, with 
half a ſcore children, ſtarving and rotting among 
thieves and pick-pockets, in the common room of 


a ſtinking jail *. I have never ſeen either the 


book or the publiſher ; however, I would fain aſk 
one ſingle perſon + in the world a queſtion; why 
he hath ſo often drank the abdicated King's health 
upon his knees? But the tranſition is natural 
and frequent, and I ſhall not wollte him for an 
anſwer. 

It is the hardeſt caſe in the world, that Mr. 
Steele ſhould take up the artificial reports of his 
own faction, and then put them off upon the 


world as additional fears of a popiſb ſucceſſor. Fean 


aſſure him, that no good ſubject of the Queen, 
is under the leaſt concern, whether the Pretender 
be converted or no, farther than their wiſhes, 
that all men would embrace the true religion. 
But, reporting backwards and forwards upon this 
point, helps to keep up the noiſe, and is a topic 
for Mr. Steele to enlarge himſelf upon, by ſhew- 
ing bow little we can depend on ſuch converſions, 
by nne a liſt of ppi cruelties, and repeat- 


ing, 


* Upon his conviction, he was committed to the Marſbalſea, 
and, at his ſentence, to the Queen's Bench, for three years- 
Hawkef. oh. 


F Parker, afterward Lord Chancellor. 
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ing, after himſelf, and the biſhop of Sarum, the 
diſmal effects likely to follow, upon the return 
of that ſuperſtition among us. 

But as this writer is reported, by. thoſe . 
know him, to be what the French call j-urnakier, 
his fear and courage operating according to the 
weather, in our uncertain climate; Jam apt to be- 
lie ve, the two laſt pages of his Criſis were written 
on a ſungſbine day. This I gueſs from the general 
tenor of them; and, particularly, from an unwary 
aſſertion, which, if he believes as firmly as I do, 
will, at once, overthrow all his foreign and do- 
meſtic fears of a popiſh ſucceſſor... As divided a peo- 
ple as we are, thoſe who' fland for the houſe of Ha- 
nover, are INFINITELY ſuperior in number, wealth, 
and courage, and all arts, military and civil, to thoſe in 
the contrary intereſt ; beſides which, abe have the laws, 
T ſay, the laws on our fide. The laws, T ſay, the laws. 
This elegant repetition is, I think, a little out of 
place; for the ſtreſs might better have been laid upon 


ſo great a majority of the nation; without which, 


I doubt the laws would be of little weight, al- 
though they be very good additional ſecurities. 
And, if what he here aſſerts be true, as it certain- 
ly is, although he aſſert it, (for I allow even the 
majority of his own party to be againſt the Pre- 
tender) there can be no danger of a popiſh ſuc- _ 
ceſſor, except from the unreaſonable jealouſies of 
the 660 among that party, and from the malice, 
the avarice or ambition of the worſt; without 
which, Britain would be able to defend her ſuc- 
ecflion againſt all her enemies, both at home and 
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abroad. Moſt of the dangers from abroad, which 


he enumerates, as. the confequences of this very 
bad peace, made by the Queen, and approved by 
paritament, muſt have ſubſiſted under any peace 
at all; unleſs, among other projects equally fea- 
ſible, we could have ſtipulated, to cut the throats 
of every popiſb relation to the royal family. 
Well, by this author's own confeſſion, a num- 
ber infinitely ſuperior, and the beſt citcumſtan- 
tiated imaginable, are for the ſuccęſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover. This ſucceſſion is eſtabliſhed, con- 
firmed, and ſecured, by ſeveral laws; her ma- 
jeſty's repeated declarations, and the oaths of all 
her ſubjects, engage both her and them to preſerve 
what thoſe laws have ſettled. This is a ſecurity, 
indeed, a ſecurity adequate, at leaſt, to the im- 
portance of the thing ; and yet, according to the 


whip ſcheme, as delivered to us by Mr. Steele and 


his coadjutors, is altogether inſufficient z and the 
ſucceſſion will be defeated, the Pretender brought 
in, and popery eſtabliſhed among us, without-the 
farther aſſiſtance of the writer and his faction. 
And what ſecurities have our adverfaries ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of theſe? A club of politi- 
cians, where Jenny Man preſides; a Crifis writ- 
ten by Mr. Steele; a confederacy of knaviſh flock- 
jobbers, to ruin credit; a report of the Queen's 
death; an efigies of the Pretender, run twice 
through the body, by a valiant peer; a ſpeech, by 
the author of the Criſis; and, to ſum up all, an 


unlimited freedom of reviling her Majeſty, __ 


thoſe ſhe employs. | 
1 bare 
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I have now finiſhed the moſt aitguſtſul taſt 
that ever I undertook. I could, with more eaſe, 
have written three dull pamphlets, than remarked 
upon the falſhoods and abſurdities of one. But I 
was quite confounded, laſt Wedneſday, when the 
printer came with another pamphlet in his hand, 
written by the ſame author, and entitled, The 
Engliſhman, being the cloſe of the poper ſo called, &c. 
He deſired I would read it over, and conſider it 
in a paper by itſelf ; which laſt I abſolutely refuſ- 
ed. Upon peruſal, I found it chiefly an invective 
againſt Toby, the ' miniſtry, the Examiner, the 
clergy, the Queen, and the Poſt- boy; yet, at the 
ſame time, with great juſtice, exclaiming againſt 
thoſe, who preſumed to offer the leaſt word, 
againſt the heads of that faction whom her Ma- 
jeſty diſcharged. The author likewiſe propoſeth 
an equal diviſion of favour and employment, be- 
tween the 2whigs and fories; for, if the former 
can have no part or portion in David *, they-defire 
no longer to be his ſubjets. He inſiſts, that ber 
Majefty hath iy followed Monſieur Tughe's me- 
morial +, againſt demoliſbing of Dunkirk. He re- 

flects, with great ſatisfaftion, on the good already 
dune 10 his country, by the Crijis s. Non nobis, Do- 
mine, non nobis, &c. fle gives us ann that 
Ff | ' 27% he 

2 What portion have we in David ?' | tr 7 oh 
+ ©. Tughe was deputed by the magiſtrates of Dunkirk to in- 
+ tercede with the Queen, that ſhe would recall part of her ſen- 

e tence concerning Dunkirk, by cauſing her thunderbolts to fall 
„ only-on the martial works, and to ſpare the moles and dykes,, 


* which, in their naked an could; be no more chan ob- | 
« jects ef pity,” 
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he will leave of writing, and conſult his own quiet 
and happineſs ; and concludes, with a /etter to 4 


riend at court. I ſuppoſe, by the ſtyle of old 
PPO Y Y 
Friend, and the like, it muſt be ſomebody there, 


of his own level; among whom his party have, 
indeed, more friends than I could with. In this 
letter, he affects, that the preſent miniſters were 
not educated in the church of England, but are 
new converts from preſbytery. Upon which I can 
only reflect, how blind the malice of that man 
muſt be, who invents a groundleſs lie, in order 
to defame his ſuperiors, which would be no dif- 
grace, if it had been a truth. And he concludes 
with making three demands, for the ſatisfaction of . 
himſelf and other malecontents, „ Fixft, The de- 
* molition of the harbour of Dunkirk. Secondly, 
That Great Britain and France would heartily 
join, againſt the exorbitant power of the Duke 
of Lorrain, and force the Pretender from his 
« aſylum at Bar le Duc. Laſtly, That his Elec- 
« toral Highneſs of Hanover would be ſo grateful 
eto ſignify to all the world, the perfect good 
« underſtanding he hath with the court of Eng- 
land, in as plain terms as her Majeſty was pleaſ- 
«ed 1 erden ſhe bad with that houſe, on Wer 
be part. 

As to the firſt of theſe e I will venture 
to undertake it ſhall be granted; but then, Mr. 
Steele and his brother malecontents, muſt promiſe 
to believe the thing is done, after thoſe employed 
have made their report; or elſe bring vouchers to 
diſprove it. Upon the ſecond; I cannot tell, 

| whether 
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whether her Majeſty will engage in a war againſt 
the Duke of Lorrain, to force him to remove the 
Pretender ; but, I believe, if the parliament ſhould 
think it neceſſary to addreſs, upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion, the QUEEN will move that prince to fend 
him away. His laſt demand, offered under the 
title of a 20/b, is of ſo inſolent and ſeditious a 
ſtrain, that I care not to touch it. Here he di- 
realy chargeth her Majeſty with delivering a 
fal ſhood to her parliament from the throne ; and 
declares, he will not believe her, until the Elector 
of Hanover himſelf ſhall vouch for the truth of 
what ſhe hath fo folemnly affirmed. | 

I agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing 
in his antagoniſts, to trouble themſelves upon the 
articles of his birth, education, or fortune: for, who- 
ever writes at this rate, of his ſovereign, to whom 
he owes ſo many perſonal obligations, I ſhall ne- 
ver enquire, whether he be a GENTLEMAN 


BORN, but whether he be a HUMAN CHESS 
TURE. 
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Tux CONDUCT or TER ALLIES, 
and of the LATE MinisTRyY, in Oo ener 
and rarfying on the preſent War *. 


Witten in the year 1712. 


„ e tibi Gallia noſtri _ 
Eripuit : partem duris Hi iſpania bellis : 


Pars facet He eſperia, totogue exercitus orbe 
Te vincente pert. 


Odimus accipitrem quia 4 ſomper vi vit in armis. 
Victrix ind plorat. 


44 wed 4 6:0: oe Bondi Be 

1 Cannot ſufficiently admire the induſtry of a ſort 

of men, wholly out of favour with the Prince 
and people, and openly profeſſing a ſeparate in- 
tereſt from the bulk of the landed men, who yet 
are able to raiſe, at this junCture, ſo great a cla- 
mour againſt a peace, without offering one ſingle 
reaſon, but what we find in their ballads. I lay it 
down for a maxim, that no reaſonable man, whe- 


ther 4vhig or tory, (ſince it is neceſſary to uſe thoſe 
fooliſh terms) can be of opinion for continuing the 


war 


To this tract, and the Examiners, which make Vol. V. of 
the Iriſh edition, there is a preface in the name of the publiſher, 
which Lord Orrery aſcribes to Swift, for no other apparent rea- 
fon, than to accuſe him of praiſing himſelf, But, beſides the 
incorrectneſs of the ſtyle, which his Lordſhip ſuppoſes to be af- 
fected, there is an aſſertion, that theſe papers produced the change 
in the Queen”: s miniſtry, which, even in his Lordſhip's opinion, 
they were written to defend, and to which they appear, by their 
date, as well as tenor, to be ſubſequent; an abſurdity, of which 
Swift, even in the character of a publiſher, cannot be ſuppoſes 
to have been guilty. Hawke. 
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war upon the foot it now is, unleſs he be a gainer 
by it, or hopes it may occafion ſome new turn of 
affairs at home, to the advantage of his party; or, 
laſtly, unleſs he be very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition, and by what means we have been re- 
duced to it, Upon the two firſt caſes, where in- 
tereſt is concerned, I have nothing to ſay: but, as 
to the laſt, I think it highly neceſſary, that the pub- 
lic ſhould be freely and impartially told, what cir- 
cumſtances they are in, after what manner they 
have been treated by thoſe, whom they truſted fo 
many years with the diſpoſal of their blood and trea- 
ſure, and what the conſequencesof this management 
are like to be, upon themſelves and their poſterity. 
Thoſe who, either by writing or diſcourſe, bave 
undertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 
miniſtry, in the management of the war, and of the 
treaty at Gertruydenburgh, have ſpent time in ce- 
lebrating the conduct and valour of ourleaders, and 
their troops, in ſumming up the victories they have 
gained, and the towns they have taken. Then 
they tell us, what high articles were inſiſted on by 
our miniſters, and thofe of the confederates, and 
what pains both were at, in perſuading France to 
accept them. But nothing of this can give the leaſt 
ſatis faction to the juſt complaints of the kingdom. 
As to the war, our grievances are, that a greater 
load has been laid on us, than was either juſt or 
neceſſary, or than we have been able to bear; that 
the groſſeſt impoſitions have been ſubmitted to, for 
the advancement of private wealth and power, or 
in order to forward the more dangerous defigns of 
a faction, 
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a. faction, to both which a peace would have put an 
end; and that the part of che war which was chief- 
ly our province, which would have been moſt bene- 
ficial to us, and deſtructive to the enemy, was 
wholly neglected. As to a peace, we complain 
of being deluded by a mock-treaty, in which thoſe 
who negotiated, took care to make ſuch demands, 
as they knew were impoſlible to be complied with; 


and, therefore, might fer ter preſs every article, 


as if they were in earneſt. , 
Theſe are ſome of the points I deſign to treat of i in 
the ſollowing diſcourſe ; with ſeveral others, which 


I thought it neceſſary, at this time, for, the kingdom 


to be informed of. I think IL am not miſtaken i in 
thoſe ſacts I mention; at leaſt, not in any ciccum- 
ſtance ſo material, as to weaken the conſequences 
I draw from them. 

After ten years wars, with perpetual ſucceſs, to 
tell us, it is yet impoſſible to have a good peace, is 
very ſurprizing, and ſeems fo different from what 
hath ever happened in the world before, that a 
man of any party may be allowed ſuſpecting, that 
we have been either ill uſed, or have not made the 
moſt of our victories, and might, therefore, deſire 


to know where the difficulty lay. Then it is na- 
tural to enquire into our preſent condition; how 


long we ſhall be able to go on at this rate; what 
the conſequences may be, upon the preſent and 
future ages; and whether a peace, without that 
impracticable point, which ſome people do ſo much 
inſiſt on, be really ruinous in itſelf, or equally ſo 
with the continuance of the war. 
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5 H E motives that may engage a wiſe prince 
or ſtate in war, I take to be one or more 
of theſe: either to check the overgrown power 
of ſome ambitious neighbour z to recover what 
hath been unjuſtly taken from them; to revenge 
ſome injury they have received (which all politi- 
cal caſuiſts allow); to aſſiſt ſome ally in a juſt 
quarrel ; or, laſtly, to defend themſelves when 
they are invaded. - In all theſe caſes, the writers 
upon politics admit a war to be juſtly undertaken. 
The laſt is what hath been uſually called pro aris 
et focis; where no expence or endeavour can be 
too great, becauſe all we have is at ſtake, and, 
conſequently, our utmoſt force to be exerted ; 
and the diſpute is ſoon determined, either in 
ſafety or utter nen But, i in the other four, 

I believe 


This was written preparatory to the peace which the mini- 
ſters were then concerting, and which was afterwards perfected 
at Utrecht. It begins by reflections on war in general, and 
then particularly mentions the ſeveral civil wars in our kingdom. 
—abappy country! torn to pieces by her own ſons; a wretch- 
ed mother of vultures, for whom, like Tityus, ſhe produces new 
intrails, only to be devoured! Orrery. 


This tract, and remarks on the barrier-treaty, contain the 
principal facts which the author of John Bull has thrown. into 
allegory ; and greatly illuſtrates that piece, of which indeed it is 
poſſible they were the ground-work. Hawke. | 

A particular account. of the occaſion of this tract, and of the 


conſequences it produced, may be ſeen in Dr. Swift's life, pre- 
fixed to Vol., I. 
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I believe it will be found: that no monarch or. 
commonwealth did ever engage. beyond a certain 
degree; never proceeding ſo far, as to exhauſt the 
ſtrength and fubſtance of their country by antici- 
pations and loans, which, in a few years, muſt put 
them in a worſe condition, than any they could 
reaſonably apprehend from thoſe evils, for the pre- 
venting of which they firſt entered into the war 
becauſe this would be, to run into real, infallible 
ruin, only in hopes to remove what might; perhaps, 
but appear ſo by a probable ſpeculation. ; 

And, as a war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt 
and prudent motive, ſo it is {till more obvious, 
that a prince ought maturely to conſider the con- 
dition he is in, when he enters on it; whether his 
coffers be full, his revenues clear of debts, his 
people numerous and rich, by a long peace and 
free trade; not over-preſſed with many burden- 
{ome taxes; no violent faction ready to difpute 
his juſt prerogative, and thereby weaken his au- 
thority at home, and leſſen his reputation abroad. 
For, if the contrary of all this happen to be his 
caſe, he will hardly be perſuaded to diſturb the 
world's quiet and his own, while there is any o- 
ther way left of preſerving the latter with honour 
and ſafety. 

Suppoling the war to have commenced upon a 
juſt motive; the next thing to be conſidered, is, 
when a prince ought in prudence to receive the 
overtures of a peace; which I take to be, either 
when the enemy is ready to yield the point origi- 
nally contended for, or, when that point is found 

impoſſible 
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jmpoſſible to be ever obtained; or, when contend- 
ing any longer, although with probability of gain- 
ing that point at laſt, would put ſuch a prince and 
his people in a worſe condition than the preſent 
loſs of it. All which conſiderations are of much 
greater force, where a war is managed by an al- 

liance of many confederates, which, in the vari- 
ety of intereſts among the ſeveral parties, is Amara 
to ſo many unforeſeen accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be conſidered, 
which party has the deepeſt ſhare in the quarrel : 
for, although each may have their particular rea- 
ſons, yet one or two among them will probably 
be more concerned than the reſt, and therefore 
ought to bear the greateſt part of the burthen, in 
proportion to their ſtrength. For example: two 
princes may be competitors for a kingdom, and it 
will be your intereſt to take the part of him, who 
will probably allow you good conditions of trade, 
rather than of the other, who poſſibly may not: 
However, that prince, whoſe cauſe you eſpouſe, 
although never ſo vigorouſly, is the principal in 
that war, and you, properly ſpeaking, are but a 
ſecond. Or, a commonwealth may lie in danger 
to be over-run by a powerful neighbour, which 
in time may produce very bad conſequences upon 
your trade and liberty: it is therefore neceſlary; 
as well as prudent, to lend them aſſiſtance, and 
help them to win a ſtrong ſecure frontier: but; 
as they muſt, in courſe, be the firſt and greateſt 
ſufferers ; ſo, in juſtice, they ought to bear the 
greateſt weight, If a houſe be on fire, it behoves 
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all in the neighbourhood to run with buckets. to 
quench it; but the owner is ſure to be undone firſt 
and it is not impoſſible, that thoſe at next door, 
may eſcape by a ſhower from heaven, or the ſtillneſs 
of the weather, or ſome other favourable accident. 

But, if an ally, who is not ſo immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be 


ſo generous as to contribute more-than the prin- 


cipal party, and even more in proportion to his 
abilities, he ought, at leaſt, to have his ſhare in 
what is conquered from the enemy; or, if his ro- 
mantic diſpoſition tranſport him ſo far, as to ex- 
pect little or nothing from this, he might, how- 
ever, hope, that the principals would make it up 
in dignity and reſpect; and he would, ſurely, think 
it monſtrous, to find them intermeddling in his do- 
meſtic affairs, preſcribing what ſervants he ſhould 
keep or diſmiſs, preſſing him perpetually with the 
moſt unreaſonable demands, and, at every turn, 
threatening to break the alliance, if he will not 
comply. . | 
From theſe reflections upon war in dengel. I 
deſcend to conſider thoſe wars wherein England 
hath been engaged ſince the conqueſt. In the ci- 
vil wars of the Barons, as well as thoſe between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter, great deſtruc- 
tion was made of the nobility and gentry 3 new 
families raiſed, and old ones extinguiſhed 3 but 
the money ſpent on both ſides, was employed and 
circulated at home; no public debts contracted ; 
and a very few years of _ quickly ſet all right 


The 
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The like may be affirmed even of that unnatu- 
ral rebellion againſt King Charles I. The uſurp- 
ers maintained great armies in conſtant pay, had 
almoſt continual war with Spain and Holland ; 
but, managing it by their fleets, they increaſed 
very much the riches of the , Ff. rern ut 
exhauſting them. | en 

Our foreign wars were generally EY Seot- 
land or France; the firſt being in this iſland, car- 
ried no money out of the kingdom, and were ſel- 
dom of long continuance. During our firſt wars 
with France, we poſſeſſed great dominions in that 
country, where we preſerved ſome footing till the 
reign of Queen Mary; and although ſome of our 
later princes made very chargeable expeditions 
thither, a ſubſidy, and two or three fifteenths, 
cleared all the debt. Beſides, our victories were 
then of ſome uſe, as well as glory; for we were 
ſo prudent to fight, and 1 happy to a Bs 
ly for ourſelves. 

The Dutch wars, in the reign of K. Chiles II. 
although begun and carried on under a very cor- 
rupt adminiſtration, and much to the diſhonour 
of the crown, did indeed keep the King needy 
and poor, by diſcontinuing or diſcontenting his 
parliament, when he moſt needed their aſſiſtance; 
but neither left any debt upon the Va eee nor 
carried any money out of it. 55 

At the revolution, a general war broke out in 
Europe, wherein many princes joined in alliance 
againſt France, to check the ambitious deſigns of 
that monarch; and here, the Emperor, the Dutch, 
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and England, were principals. About this time, 
the cuſtom firſt began among. us, of, borrowing 
millions upon funds of intereſt. It was pretend- 
ed, that the war could not poſſibly laſt above one 
or two campaigns; and that the debts contracted, 

might be eaſily paid in a few years, by a gentle 
tax, without burthening the ſubject. But the true 


reaſon for embracing this expedient, was, the ſe- 


curity of a new prince not firmly ſettled on the 
throne. People were tempted to lend, by great 
premiums and large intereſt; and it concerned 
them nearly to preſerve that government, which 
they had truſted with their money. The perſon * 
ſaid to have been author of ſo deteſtable a project, 
lived to ſee ſome of its fatal conſequences, where- 
of his grand- -children will not fee an end. And 
this pernicious « council cloſed very well with the 
poſture of affairs at that time: for a fet of up- 
ſtarts, who had little or no part in the revolution, 
but valued themſelves upon their noiſe and pre- 
tended zeal, when the work was over, were got 


into credit at court, by the merit of becoming 


undettakers and projectors of loans and funds: 
theſe, finding that the gentlemen of eſtates were 
not willing to come into their meaſures, fell up- 
on thoſe new ſchemes, of raiſing money, in order 
to create a moneyed intereſt, that might in time 
vie with the landed, and of which wen hoped to 


be at the head. 


The ground of the firſt war, for ten years after 
the revolution, as to the part we had in it, was, to 
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make France acknowlege the late king, and re- 
cover Hudſon's bay. But during that whole war, 
the ſea was almoſt entirely neglected, and the 
greateſt part of / millions annually employed to 
enlarge the frontier of the Dutch. For the king 
was a general, but not an admiral; and, re, 
King of England, was a native of Holland. 

After ten years fighting to little purpoſe, ite 
the loſs of above an hundred thouſand men, and 
a debt remaining of twenty millions,, we at 
length hearkened to the terms of peace, which 
was concluded with great advantages to the Em- 
pire and Holland, but none at all to us; and. 
clogged ſoon after with the famous treaty of par- 
tition, by which Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain, were 
to be added to the French dominions; or, if that 
crown ſhould think fit to ſet aſide the treaty, up- 
on the Spaniards refuſing to accept it, as they 
declared they would, to the ſeveral parties at the 
very time of tranſacting it, then the French 
would have pretenſions to the whole monarchy. 
And fo it proved in the event; for the late king of 
Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his ter- 
ritories cantoned out into parcels by other princes 
during his own life, and without his conſent, ra- 
ther choſe to bequeath the monarchy entire to a 
youngerſon of France; and this Prince was acknow- 
legded for king of Spain, both by us and Holland. 

It muſt be granted, that the counſels of enter- 
ing into this war, were violently oppoſed by the 
church-party, who firſt adviſed the late king to 
acknowledge the Duke of Anjou; and particularly, 
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it is affirmed, that a certain great perſon, - who 


was then in the church- intereſt, told the King, in 
November 1701, that ſince his Majeſty was de- 
termined to engage in a war ſo contrary to his 
private opinion, he could ſerve him no longer, 
and accordingly gave up bis employment; al- 
though he happened afterwards/ to change his 
mind, when he was, to be at the head of the 
treaſury, and have the ſole management of affairs. 
at home, while thoſe abroad were. to be in the 
hands of one, + whoſe advantage, by all ſorts. of 
ties, he was engaged to promote. 
The declarations of war againſt France and 
Spain, made by us and Holland, are dated with- 
in a few days of each other. In that publiſhed 
by the States, they ſay, very. truly, that © they are 


© neareſt and molt expoſed to the fire; that they 


& are blocked up on all ſides, and actually attacked 
“by the kings of France and Spain; that their. 
c declaration is the effect of an urging and preſ- 
“ ſing neceſfityz” with other expreſſions to the 
ſame purpoſe. They deſire the alſſiſtance of all 
kings and princes, &c. The grounds of their 


quarrel with France, are ſuch as only affect them - 


ſelves, or at leaſt more immediately than any o- 
ther prince or ſtate; ſuch as, the French refu- 
« ſing to grant the tariff promiſed by the treaty 
f Ryſwick; the loading the Dutch inhabitants 


e ſettled in France with exceſſive duties, contra- 


« ry to the ſaid treaty; the violation of the par- 
c 7ition treaty, by the French accepting the king 
3 ok 
Farl of Godolphin. f Duke of Marlborough. 
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« of Spain's will, and threatening the States if 
e they. would not comply; the ſeizing the Spa- 


„ nith Netherlands by the French troops, and 
ce turning out the Dutch, who, by permiſſion of 
the late king of Spain, were in garriſon there; 
by which means, that republic was deprived of 
«© her barrier, contrary to the treaty of partition, 
© where it was particularly ſtipulated, that the 
© Spaniſh, Netherlands {ſhould be left to the 
“ Archduke,” They alledged, that © the French 
5 king governed Flanders as his own, although 
under the name of his grandſon, and {ſent 
© great. numbers of troops thither to fright 
« them ; * that he had ſeized the city and citadel 
© of Liege; had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral pla- 
* ces in the archbiſhoprie of Cologne, and main- 
© tained troops in the county of Wolfenbuttel, 
in order to block up the Dutch on ail ſides; 


* and cauſed his reſident to give in àa memorial, 


e wherein he threatened the States, to act againſt 
them, if they refuſed complying with the con- 
« tents of that memorial.” 

The Queen's declaration of war, is ——_—_ 
upon the grand alliance, as this was; upon the un- 
juſt uſurpations and encroachments of the 
French king; whereof the inſtances produced, 
are, his keeping in poſſeſſion a great part of the 
« Spaniſh dominions, ſeizing Milan and the Spa- 
„ niſh Low-Countries, making himſelf maſter of 
* Cadiz, &c. and, inſtead of giving ſatisfac- 

„tion 


This, the author of John Bull calls, gau the children aut 
of their bread and butter, Hawkeſ. 
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* tion in theſe points, his putting an indignity 
and affront on her Majeſty and kingdoms, by 
* deelaring the pretended Prince of Wales K. of 
“ England,” Sc. Which laſt was the only per- 
ſonal quarrel we had in the war; and even this 
was poſitively denied by France, that king being 
willing to acknowledge her Majeſty. 

T think-it plainly appears by both declarations, 
that England ought no more to have been a prin- 
cipal in this war, than Pruſſia, or any other pow- 
er, who came afterwards into that alliance. Hol- 
land was firſt in danger, the French troops being 
at that time juſt at the gates of Nimeguen. 
But the complaints made in our declaration, do 
all, except the laſt, as much, or more, concern al- 
moſt every prince in Eurbys. 

For, among the ſeveral parties who came firſt 
or laſt into this confederacy, there were few, but 
who, in proportion, had more to get or to loſe, to 
hope or to fear, from the good or ill ſucceſs of 
this war, than we. The Dutch took up arms to 


defend themſelves from immediate ruin; and, by 


a ſuccefsful' war, they propoſed to have a larger 
extent of country, and a better frontier againſt 
France. The Emperor hoped to recover the mo- 
narchy of Spain, or ſome part of it, for his young- 
er ſon, chiefly at the expence of us and Hol- 
land. The king of Portugal had received intel- 
ligence, that Philip deſigned to renew the old 


pretenſions of Spain upon that kingdom, which 


is ſurrounded by the other on all ſides, except to- 
wards. the ſea; and could therefore only be de- 
| fendeck 
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canada by. maritime powers, . This, with the ad- 
vantageous terms offered by K. Charles, as well as 
by us, prevailed with that prince to enter into 
the alliance. The Duke of Savoy's temptations 
and fears were yet greater: the main charge of 
the war, on that fide, was to be ſupplied by Eng- 
land, and the profit to redound to him. In 
caſe Milan ſhould be conquered, it was ſtipulat- 
ed, that bis Highneſs ſhould; have the dutchy of 
Montferrat, belonging to the duke of Mantua, 
the provinces of Alexandria, Valencia, and Lo- 
mellino, with other lands between the Po and 
Tanaro, together with the. Vigevenaſeo, or, in 
lieu of it, an equivalent out of the province of 
Navara, adjoining to his own ſtate; beſides 
whatever elſe could be taken from France, on 
that ſide, by the confederate forces. Then he 
was in terrible apprehenſions of being. ſurround- 
ed by France, who had ſo many troops in the 
Milaneſe, and. might bave. e ſwallowed uP 
his whole dutch. 

The reſt of the allies came in purely os labs 
dies, whereof they funk. conſiderable ſums into 
their own coffers, and refuſed to fend their contin- 
gent to the Emperor, alledging their troops were 
already hired by England and Holland. | 

Some time after the Duke of Anjou 8 ſucceed- 
ing to the monarchy of Spain, in breach of the 
partition treaty, the queſtion here in England was, 
whether the peace ſhould be continued, or a new 
war begun ? Thoſe who were for the former, al- 
ledged the debts and dithcultics we laboured un- 

der; 
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der; that both we and the Dutch had already 
acknowledged Philip for king of Spain; that the 
inclinations of the Spaniards to the houſe of Auſ- 


tria, and their averſion from that of Bourbon, 


were not ſo ſurely to be reckoned upon, as ſome 
would pretend: that we thought it a piece of in- 
ſolence, as well as injuſtice, in the French, to offer 
putting a king upon us; and the Spaniards would 
conceive we had as little reaſon to force one up- 
on them: that it was true, the nature and genius 
of thoſe two people differed very much, and ſo 


would probably continue to do, as well under a 


king of French dlood, as one of Auſtrian; but 
that if we ſhould engage in a war for Jethroniiig 


the Duke of Anjou, we ſhould certainly effect 


what, by the progreſs' and operations of it, we 
endeavoured to prevent; I mean, an union of 
intereſt and affections between the two nations; 
for the Spaniards muſt of neceſſity call in French 


troops to their aſſiſtance; this would introduce 


French counſellors into king Philip's court, and 
this by degrees would habituate and reconcile the 


two nations: that to aſſiſt king Charles by Eng- 


liſh and Dutch forces, would render him odious 
to his new ſubjects, who have nothing in ſo great 
abomination as thoſe whom they hold for heretics : 
that the French would, by this means, become 
maſters of the treaſures in the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies : that in the laſt war, when Spain, Cologne, 
and Bavaria, were in our alliance, and, by a mo- 
deſt computation, brought ſixty thouſand men into 
the field againſt the common enemy; when Flan- 

ders, 
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ders, the ſeat of war, was on our fide, and his 
Majeſty, a prince of great valour and conduct, 
at the head of the whole confederate army; yet 
we had no reaſon to boaſt of our ſucceſs : how 
then ſhould we be able to oppoſe France, with 
thoſe powers againſt us, which would carry ſixty 
thouſand men from us to the enemy; and fo 
make us, upon the balance, weaker by one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men at the beginning 
of this war, than of that in 1688 ? 

On the other fide, thoſe, whoſe opinion, or 
ſome private motives, inclined them to give their 
advice for entering into a new war, alledged how 
dangerous it would be for England, that Philip 
ſhould be king of Spain; that we could have no 
ſecurity for our trade, while that kingdom was 
ſubject to a prince of the Bourbon family, nor 
any hopes of preſerving the balance of Europe; 
becauſe the grandfather would in effect be king, 
while his grandſon had but the title, and there- 
by have a better opportunity than ever, of pur- 
ſuing his deſign for univerſal monarchy. Theſe, - 
and the like arguments, prevailed z and fo, with- 
out offering at any other remedy, without ta- 
king time to conſider the conſequences, or to 
reſlect on our own condition, we haſtily enga- 
ged in a war, which hath coſt us ſixty millions; 
and, after repeated, as well as unexpected ſucceſs 
in arms, hath put us and our poſterity in a worſe 
condition, not only than any of our allies, but 
even our conquered enemies themſelves. 

The part we have acted in the conduct of this 
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whole war, with reference to' our alkes abroad, 
and to a prevailing faction at home, is what I 
ſhall now particularly examine; where, I prefume, 
it will appear, by plain matters of fact, that no 
nation, was ever fo long or fo ſcandalouſly abufed, 

by the folly, the temerity, the corruption, and the 
ambition of its domeſtic enemies ; or treated with 
ſo much inſolence, injuſtice, ad ingratitude, 11 
its foreign friends. 

This will be manifeſt, by proving the W fol- 
lowing points: 

Fig, That againſt all manner of Erbes lu. com- 
mon reaſon, we engaged in this war as principals, 
when we ought to have acted only as auxiliaries. 

Secondly, That we ſpent all our vigour in pur- 
fuing that part of the war, which could leaſt an- 
fwer the end we propoſed by beginning it; and 
made no efforts at all, where we could have moſt 
weakened the common enemy, and, at the ſame 
time, enriched ourſelves. | 

Lafily, That we fuffered each of our allies to 
break every article in thoſe treaties and agree- 
ments by which they were bound, and to lay the 
burthen upon us. 

Upon the firſt of theſe points, that we ought 
to have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, 
let any man reflect upon our condition at that 
time: Juſt come out of the moſt tedious, expen- 
five, and unfucceſsful war that ever England had 
been engaged in Ft ſinking under heavy debts, 

1 


* 1 was then 2 being juſt come out of a fi of ſickneſs. 
John Bull, part 2. chap, 6, Vol. VII. 
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of a nature and degree never heard of by us or 
our anceſtors; the bulk of the gentry and peo- 


ple heartily tired of the war, and glad of a peace, 


although it brought no other advantage but jt- 
ſelf; no ſudden proſpect of leſſening our taxes, 
which were grown as neceflary to pay our debts 
as to raiſe armies; a ſort of artificial wealth of 
funds and ſtocks in the hands of thoſe who, for 
ten years before, had been plundering the public; 


many. corruptions, in every branch of our go- 


vernment, that needed reformation. | Under 
theſe difficulties, ſrom which twenty years peace, 
and the wiſeſt management, could hardly recover 
us, we declared war againſt France, fortified” by 
the acceſſion and alliance of thoſe powers I men- 
tioned before, and which,” in the former war, 
had been parties in our confederacy. It is very 
obvious, what a change muſt be made in the ba- 
lance, by ſuch weights taken out of our ſcale, 
and put into theirs; ſinee it was manifeſt, by 
ten years experience, that France, without thoſe 
additions of ſtrength, was able to maintain itſelf 
againſt us. So that human probability ran, with 
mighty odds, on the other ſide; and, in this cafe, 
nothing under the moſt extreme neceſſity, ſhould 
force any ſtate to engage in a war. We had 
already acknowledged Philip for king of Spain; 
neither does the Queen's declaration of war take 
notice of the duke of Anjou's ſueceſſion to that 
monarchy, as a ſubject of quarrel, but the French 
King's governing it as if it were his own; his 
ſeizing Cadiz, Milan, and the Spaniſh Low 
br. I. H h Countries, 
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Countries, with the indignity of proclaiming the 
pretender. In all which, we charge that prince 
with nothing direCtly relating to us, excepting 
the laſt : and this, although, indeed, a great af- 
front, might eaſily have been redreſſed, without 
a war; for the French court declared, they did not 


acknowledge the pretender, but only gave him the 
title of king, which was allowed to Auguſtus by 
his enemy of Sweden, who had driven him out of 
Poland, and forced him to acknowledge'Staniſlaus. 


It is true, indeed, the danger of the Duteh, by 


ſo ill a neighbourhood in Flanders, might affect 
us very much, in the conſequences of it; and 
the loſs of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, if it 
ſhould be governed by French influence, and 


French politics, might, in time, be very perni- 
cious to our trade. It would, therefore, have been 


prudent, as well as generous and charitable, to 


help our neighbour z and fo we might have done, 
without injuring ourſelves; for, by an old treaty 
with Holland, we were bound to aſſiſt that re- 


public with ten thouſand men, whenever they 


were attacked by the French; whoſe troops, up- 
on the king of Spain's death, taking poſſeſſion of 
of Flanders, in right of Philip, and ſecuring the 
Dutch garriſons till they would acknowledge 


him, the States-General, by memorials from 


their envoy here, demanded only the ten thou- 
ſand men we were obliged to give them, by vir- 
tue of that treaty. And I make no doubt, but 
the Dutch would have exerted themſelves ſo vi- 
Were as to be 77 with that aſſiſtance a- 
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lone, to defend their frontiers ; or, if they had 
been forced to a peace, the Spaniards, who 
abhor diſmembering their monarchy, would ne- 
ver have ſuffered the French to poſſeſs themſelves 
of Flanders. At that time, they had none of 
thoſe endearments to each other, which this war 
hath created ; and, whatever hatred and jealouſy. 
were natural between the two nations, would 
then have appeared. So that there was no ſort 

of neceſſity for us to proceed further, although 
we had been in a better condition. But, our po- 
liticians, at that time, had other views; and a 
new war muſt be undertaken, upon the advice of 
thoſe, who, with their partiſans. and adherents, 
were to be the ſole gainers by it. A grand al- 
liance was therefore made between the Emperor, 
England, and the States-General; by which, if 
the injuries complained of from France, were not 
remedied in two months, the parties concerned 
were obliged mutually to aſſiſt each othes with 
their own firength. 

Thus we became parties in a war, in conjunc- 
tion with two allies, whoſe ſhare in the quarrel 
was beyond all proportion greater than ours. 
However, I can ſee no reaſon from the words of 
the grand alliance, by which we were obliged to 
make thoſe prodigious expences we have ſince 
been at. By what I have always heard and 
read, I take 0 whole ſtrength of a nation, as un- 
derſtood in that treaty, to be, the utmoſt that a 
prince can raiſe annually from his ſubjects. If be 
be forced, to mortgage and borrow, whether at 
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home or abroad, it is not, properly ſpeaking, 
his own; ffrength, or that of the nation, but the 
entire ſubſtance of particular perſons ; ; which, not 
being able to raiſe out of the annual income of his 


kingdom, he takes upon ſecurity, and can only 


pay the intereſt. And, by this method, one part 


of the nation is pawned to the other, with bar 


a poſſibility left of being ever redeemed. 
Surely, it would have been enough for us to 
have ſuſpended the payment of our debts contrac- 


ted in the former war, and to have continued 


our land and malt tax, with thoſe others, which 
have ſince been mortgaged: theſe, with ſome 
additions, would have made up ſuch a ſum, 
as, with prudent management, might, I ſuppoſe, | 
have maintained an hundred thouſand men by ſea 
and land]; a reaſonable quota, in all conſcience, for 
that ally, who apprehended leaſt danger, and ex- 
pected leaſt advantage. Nor can we imagine, 
that either of the confederates, when the war 
began, would have been ſo unreaſonable, as to re- 
fuſe joining with us upon ſuch a foot, and ex- 
pect that we ſhould every year go betwen three or 
four millions in debt (which hath been our cafe) 
becauſe the French could hardly have contrived 
any offers of a peace ſo ruinous to us as ſuch a 
war. Poſterity will be at a loſs to conceive, 
what kind of ſpirit could poſſeſs their anceſtors, 


who, after ten years ſuffering by the unexampled 


politics of a nation maintaining war by annually 
pawning itſelf; and during a ſhort peace, while 
they were looking deer with horror on the heavy 


loads 
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loads of debts they. bad contracted z univerſally 
condemning thoſe pernicious. 3 which had 
occaſioned them; racking their inyention for ſome 
remedies or expedients to mend their ſhattered 
condition; I fay, that theſe, very people, with- 
out giving themſelves time to breathe, ſhould 
again enter into a more dangerous, chargeable, 
and expenſive war, for the ſame, or perhaps a 
greater period of time, and without any apparent 
neceſſity. It is obvious in a private fortune, that 
whoever annually runs out, and continues the 
ſame expences, muſt every year mortgage a greater 
quantity of land than he did before; and as the 
debt doubles and trebles upon him, ſo doth his 
inability to pay it. By the ſame proportion, we 
have ſuffered twice as. much by this laſt ten, years 
war, as we did by the former; and if it were 
poſſible to continue it five years longer, at the 
ſame rate, it would be as great a burthen as the 
whole twenty. This computation being ſo eaſy and 
trivial, that it is almoſt a ſhame to mention it, polte- 
rity will think, that thoſe who firſt adviſed the war, 

wanted either the ſenſe or the honeſty to conſider it. 

And as we have waſted our ſtrength and vital 
ſubſtance in this profuſe manner, ſo we have 
ſhamefully miſapplied it to ends at leaſt ver dif- 
ferent from thoſe, for which we undertc — 1 1 


war, and often to effect others, which, after a peace, 
we may ſeverely repent. This is the ſecond arti- 
cle I propoſed to examine. 

We have now, for ten years together, turned 
the whole ſorce and expence of the war where 
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the enemy was beſt able to hold us at a bays 
where we could propoſe no manner of advantage 
to ourſelves; where it was highly impolitic to 
enlarge our conqueſt ; utterly neglecting that 
part, which would have faved and gained us 
many millions, which the perpetual maxims of 
our government teach us to purſue; which would 
have ſooneſt weakned the enemy, and muſt either 
have promoted a ſpeedy peace, or enabled 1 us to 
continue the war. , 

"Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, 
cry up our conſtant ſucceſs at a moſt prodigious 
rate, and reckon it infinitely greater, than, in all 
human probability, we had reaſon to hope. Ten 

glorious campaigns are paſſed, and now. at laſt, 

ike the ſick man, we are juſt expiring, with all 
forts of good ſymptoms... Did the adviſers of this, 
war ſuppoſe it would continue ten years, without 
expecting the ſucceſs we have had; and yet, at 
the ſame time, determine, that France muſt be 
reduced, and Spain ſubdued, by employing our 
whole firength upon Flanders ? Did they be- 
lieve, the laſt war left us in a condition to furniſh 
ſuch vaſt ſupplies, for fo long a period, without 
ai us, and our poſterity, in inextricable 
debts? If, After ſuch miraculous. doings, we are 
not yet” in a condition of bringing France to our 
terms, nor can tell when we ſhall be ſo, although 
we ſhould proceed without any reverſe of fortune; 
what could we look for, in the ordinary courſe 
of things, but a Flanders war of at leaſt twenty 
years longer? Do they, indeed, think, a town 
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taken for the Dutch, is à ſufficient recompenſe to 
us for ſix millions of money; which is of ſo lit- 
tle conſequence to determine the war, that the 
French may yet hold out a dozen years more, and 
afford a town every campaign at the ſame price? 
I ſay not this, by any means, to detract frot 
the army, or its leaders. Getting into the enemy“ 
lines, paſſing rivers, and taking towns, may be ac- 
tions attended with many glorious circumſtances; 
but, when all this brings no real ſolid advantage 
to us; when it hath no other end, than to en- 
large the territories of the Dutch, and increaſe 
the fame and wealth of our General; I conclude, 
however it comes about, that things are not as 
they ſhould be; and that, ſurely, our ſorces and 
money might be beiter employed, both towards 
reducing our enemy, and working out ſome be- 
nefit to ourſelyves. But, the cafe is ſtill muck 
harder; we are deſtroying many thouſand lives, 
exhauſting our ſubſtance, not for our own inte- 
reſt, which would be but common prudence'; 
not for a thing indifferent, which would be ſuf-= 
ficient folly, but, aps, to our own deſtruc- 
tion; which is Perfect madneſs. We may live - 
to feel the effects of our own valour more ſen- 
fibly, than all the conſequences we imagine from 
the dominions of Spain, in the Duke of Anſou. 
We have conquered a noble territory for the 
States, that will maintain fufficient troops to de- 
fend itſelf, and feed many hundred thouſand in- 
habitants; where all encouragement will be given, 
to introduce and improve manufactures, which 
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was the only advantage they wanted; and which, 
added to their ſkill, induſtry, and parſimony, 


will enable them to under-ſell us in every mar- 


ket of the world. 
Our ſupply of forty thouſand men, according 


to the firlt ſtipulation, added to the quotas of the 


Emperor and Holland, which they were obliged 
to furniſh, would have made an army of near 


. two hundred thouſand, excluſive of garriſons; e- 


nough to withſtand all the power that France 
could bring againſt it; and we might have em- 
ploy ed the reſt much better, ,both for the com- 


mon cauſe, and our own advantage. 5 


The war in Spain muſt be imputed to the 
credulity of our miniſters, who ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be perſuaded by the Imperial court, that 
the Spaniards were fo violently affected to the 


| houſe of Auſtria, as, upon the firſt appearance 


there with a few troops under the Archduke, 
the whole kingdom would immediately revolt. 


This we tried; and found the Emperor to have 
deceived cher us, or himſelf. Yet, there we 


drove on the war, at a prodigious diſadvantage, 
with great expence; and, by WSmoſt corrupt ma- 
nagement, the only oY * who, by a courſe 
of conduct and fortune. almoſt miraculous, had 
nearly put us into poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
was left wholly unſupported, expoſed. to the envy 
of his rivals, diſappointed by the caprices of a 
young unexperienced prince, under the guidance 


ed 


© The Earl of Peterborough. 
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ed home in ailtborents” By which, our armies, 
both in Spain and Portugal, were made a e 
ſice to avarice, ill conduct, or treacher . 
In common prudence, we ſhould Ces woe 
puſhed that war with the utmoſt vigour, in ſo 
fortunate a juncture; eſpecially, ſince che gains 
ing that kingdom, was the great point, for which 
we pretended to continue the war; or, at leaſt, 
when we had found, or made that deſign dire 
ticable, we ſhould not have gone on in ſo expen - 
five a management of it; but we have kept our 
troops on the defenſive in Catalonia, and purſued 
ſome other way more effeCtual for diſtreſſing the - 
common enemy, and advantaging ourſelves.” 
And, what a noble field of honour and profit 
had we before us, wherein to employ the beſt of 
our ſtrength z which, againſt all maxims of Bri- 
tiſh policy, we ſuffered: to ly wholly neglected ! 
I have ſometimes wondered how it cante to paſs, 
that the ſtyle of maritime powers, by which our 
allies, in a ſort of contemptuous manner, uſually 
couple us with the Dutch, did never put us in 
mind of the ſea het, while ſome politicians 
were ſhewing us the way to Spain by Flanders, 
others to Savoy of Naples, that the Weſt- Indies 
ſhould never come into their heads. With half 
the charge we have been at, we might have 
maintained our original gr, ⁰of forty thoufand 
men in Flanders; and, at the ſame time, by our 
fleets and naval forces, have ſo diſtreſſed the 8pa - 
niards in the north and ſouth ſeas of America, aa 
ta prevent any returns of money ſrom thence, 
except 
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except in our own bottoms.. This is what beſt 
became us to do, as a maritime power, this, with 
any common degree of ſucceſs, would ſoon have 
compelled France to the neceſſities of a peace, 
and Spain to acknowledge the Archduke. But, 
while we, for ten years, have been ſquandering 
away our money upon the continent, France hath 


been wiſely engroſſing all the trade of Peru, go- 


ing directly with their ſhips to Lima, and other 
ports, and there receiving ingots of gold and ſil- 


ver for French goods, of little value; which, be- 


ſides the mighty advantage to their nation at pre- 
ſent, may divert the channel of that trade for 
the future, ſo beneficial to us, who uſed to re- 
ceive annually ſuch vaſt ſums at Cadiz for our 
goods ſent thence to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
All this we tamely ſaw and ſuffered, without the 
leaſt attempt to hinder it; except what was per- 
formed by ſome private men at Briſtol; who, in- 
flamed by a true ſpirit of courage and induſtry, 
did, about three years ago, with a few veſſels fit- 
ted out at their own charge, make a moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful voyage into thoſe parts; took one of the 
Acapulco ſhips, very narrowly miſſed the other, 
and are lately returned, laden with unenvied 
wealth, to ſhew us what might have been done 
with the like management by a public undertak- 
ing. At leaſt, we might eaſily have prevented 
thoſe great returns of money to France and Spain, 


although we could not have taken it ourſelves. 


And if it be true, as the advocates for war would 
have it, that the French are now ſo impoveriſhed, 
: | | in 


. * * 
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in what condition muſt they have per if chat 
iſſue of wealth had been ſtopped? i 
But great events often turn upon very ſmall 
circumſtances. It was the kingdoms misfortune, 
that the ſea was not the Duke of Marlborough's 
element; otherwiſe, the Whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been beſtowed there, infi- 
nitely to the advantage of his country, which 
would then have gone hand in hand with his 
own. But, it is very truly objected, that if we a- 
lone had made ſuch an attempt as this, Holland 
would have been jealous; or, if we had done it 
in conjunction with Holland, the houſe of Au- 
ſtria would have been diſcontented. This hath 
been the ſtyle of late years; which, whoever in- 
troduced among us, they have taught our allies 
to ſpeak after them. Otherwiſe, it could hardly 
enter into any imagination, that, while we were 
confederates in a war with thoſe who are to have 
the whole profit, and who leave a double ſhare 
of the burthen upon us; we dare not think of a- 
ny deſign (although againſt the common enemy) 
where there 1s the leaſt proſpect of doing good to 
our own country, for fear of giving umbrage and 
offence to our allies ; while we are ruining our- 
ſelves, ro conquer provinces and kingdoms for 
them. I therefore confeſs, with ſhame; that this 
objection is true: for, it is very well known, 
that, while the deſign of Tre Hill's expedition® 
remained 


The expedition in 1711, ic Sir Hovenden Walker 
commanded the fleet, and Mr. Hill the land forces, for the re- 


duction of Quebec and Canada, and regaining the Newfoundland 
fiſhery, which the French had taken from us. Hawke/. 
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remained a ſecret, it was ſuſpected, in Holland 
and Germany, to be intended againſt Peru; 


| whereupon, the Dutch made every-where their 


public complaints; and the miniſters at Vienna 
talked of it as an inſolence in the lien, to attempt 
ſuch an undertaking ;- which, although it has fail- 
ed, partly by the accidents of a ſtorm, and partly 
by the ſtubbornneſs or-treachery of ſome in that 
colony, for whoſe relief, and at whoſe entreaty, 
it was, in fome meaſure, deſigned, is no objec- 
tion at all to an enterpriſe ſo well concerted, and 
with ſuch fair probability of ſucceſss. 
It was fomething ſingular, that the $row ſhould | 
expreſs their uneaſineſs, when they thought we 
intended to make ſome attempt in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies; becauſe it is agreed between us, 
that whatever is conquered there by us or them, 
ſhall belong to the conqueror; which is the on- 
ly article. that I can call to mind, in all our trea- 
ties or ſtipulations, with any view of intereſt to 


this kingdom; and, for that very reaſon, 1 ſup- 
poſe, among others, hath been altogether negleCt- 


ed. Let thoſe, who think this too ſevere a re- 
flection, examine the whole management of the 
preſent war by ſea and land, with all our allian- 
ces, treaties, ſtipulations, and conventions, and 
conſider whether the whole doth not look, as if 
ſome. particular care and induſtry had been uſed 
to prevent any benefit or advantage that might 
poſſibly accrue to Britain, | 

This kind of treatment from our two principal 
allies, hath taught the ſame dialed to all the reſt; 
} e $ret x 10 
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ſo that there is not a petty prince, whom we half 
maintain by ſubſidies and penſions, who is not 
ready, upon every occaſion, to threaten us, that 
be will recal his troops (although they muſt rob 
or ſtarve at home) if we reſuſe to comply n 
him in any demand, however unteaſonable. 
Upon the third head, I thall produce me FA 
Feen to ſhew, how tamely we have ſuffered 
each of our allies to infringe every article in'thofe 
treaties and ſtipulations, by whieh they mm 
bound; and to lay the load upon us. 
But before I enter upon this, which is a — 
ſubject, I ſhall take leave to offer a few remarks 
on certain articles in three of our treaties; which 
may let us perceive, how much thoſe ys” 
valued or underſtood the true en ms vhs 
honour of their country. DL 
We bave made two alliances with Portugal, 


an offenſive and a defenſive: the/firſt-is/to re- | 


main in force, only during the preſent war; the 
ſecond to be perpetual. In the offenſive alliance, 
the Emperor, England, and Holland, are patties 
with Portugal; in 5 ane N we e and ws | 
Stat: 

Upon the firſt which of the offenſive abiance; 
it is to be obſerved, that although the grand al- 
liance, as I have already ſaid, allows England 
and Holland to poſſeſs, for their own, whatever 
each of them ſhall conquer in the Spaniſh' Weſt 
Indies; yet there we are quite cut out, by con- 
ſenting, that the Archduke ſhall poſſeſs the do- 
minions of Spain, in as full a manner as their 

Vol. II. | 11 late 
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late K. Charles. And, What is more remarkable, 


we broke this very article in favour of Portugal, 
by ſubſequent ſtipulations; where we agree; that 
K. Charles ſhall deliver up Eſtramadura, Vigo, 
and ſome other places to the Portugueſe, as ſoon 
as we can conquer them from the enemy. They, 
who are guilty of ſo much . folly and contradic- 
tion, know beſt, whether it proceeded from cor- 
ruption or. ſtupidity. - ' | 4 4r-Jazs 
By two other articles (beſides the e of 


| being convoys and guards in ordinary to the Por- 


tugueſe ſhips and coaſts) we are to gueſs the ene- 
my's thoughts, and to take the king of Portugal's 
word, whenever he hath a fancy that he ſhall be 
invaded.: We are alſo to furniſh him with a 
ſtrength ſuperior to what the enemy intends to 
invade any of his dominions with, let that be 
what it will. And until we know what the ene- 
my's forces are, his Portugueſe Majeſty. is ſole . 


judge what ſtrength is ſuperior,, and what will 


be able to prevent an invaſion; and may ſend 
our fleets, whenever he pleaſes, upon his errands, 


to ſome of the farther parts of the world, or keep 


them attending upon his own coaſts, till he thinks 
fit to diſmiſs them. Theſe fleets muſt likewiſe 
be ſubject in all things, not only to the king; but 
to his viceroys, admirals, and governors, in any 
of his foreign dominions, when he is in an hu; 
mour to apprehend an invaſion; which, I believe, 
is an indignity that was never offered r ex- 
cept to a conquered nation. 

In the defenſive alliance with n arowns 

Which 
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which is to remain perpetual, and where only 
England and Holland are parties with them, the 
ſame care, in almoſt the ſame words, is taken for 
our fleet to attend their coaſts and foreign domi- 
nions, and to be under the fame obedience. We 
and the States are likewiſe to furniſſi them with 
twelve thouſand: men at our own charge, which 
we are conſtantly to recruit; and en are to be 
ſubject to the Portugueſe generals. 167 
In the offenſive alliance, we took no care of hav- 
ing the aſſiſtance of Portugal, whenever we ſhould 
be invaded: but in this, it ſeems, we are wiſer; 
for that King is obliged to make war on France 
or Spain, whenever we or Holland are | invaded 
by either; but before this, we are to ſupply him 
with the fame forces both by ſea and land, as 1 
he were invaded himſelf. And this muſt Keel 
be a very prudent and ſafe courſe for a maritime 
power to take upon a ſudden invaſion; by which, 
inſtead of making uſe of our fleets and arms for 
our on defence, we muſt 8 Ert nur fer 
the defence of Portugal. 7 2 TIS 5 
By the thirteenth e we "Om told; wht 
this aſſiſtance is, which the Portugueſe are to 
give us, and upon what conditions. They are to 
furniſh ten men of war; and when England and 
Holland ſhall be invaded by France and Spain 
together, or by Spain alone, in either of theſe 
caſes, theſe ten — men of war are to 
ſerve only upon their own coaſts; where, no doubt, 


they will be of mighty _ to W Notte ny ter> 
for to the enemy. © HOT het 0 
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How the Dutch were drawn to have a part in 
either of theſe two alliances, is not very material 
to enquire, fince they have been ſo wife as never 


to obſerve them; and, I ſuppoſe, never intended 
it; but reſolved, as they mine lince Gn to . 


the load upon us. | wt 

Let any man read theſe two treaties: from — 
rn to the end, he will imagine, that the 
King of Portugal and his miniſters fat down and 
made them by themſelves, and then ſent them to 
their allies to ſign; the whole ſpirit and tenor of 
them, quite through, running only upon this 
fingle point, what we and Holland are to do fot 
Portugal, without any mention of an equivalent, 
except thoſe ten ſhips, , which, at the time when 
we have greateſt need of their aſſiſtance, are 


9 5 to attend upon their own coaſts. 


The barrier-treaty between Great Britain wud 
Holland, was concluded at the Hague, on the 
29th of October, in the year 1709. In this trea- 
ty, neither her Majeſty, nor her kingdoms, have 
any intereſt or concern, further than what is men- 
tioned in the ſecond and the twentieth articles: by 
the former, the States are to aſſiſt the Queen, in 
defending the act of ſucceſſion; and by the other, 


not to treat of a peace, till France hath acknow- 


ledged the Queen, and the ſucceſſion of Hanover, 
and promiſed to remove the W out of that 


king's dominions. it 
As to the firit of theſe, 1 it is I" Fl the 


| ſafety and intereſt of the States General, that the 


ert ſucceſhon houſe be preſerved in Eng- 
| land; 3 
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land; becauſe ſuch à pp ſb prince as we MEN | 
hended, would infallibly join with France, in the 
ruin of that republic. And the Dutch are as 
much bound to ſupport bur ſucceſſion, as they 
are tied to any part of x treaty or league offenſſvẽ 
and defenſive againſt a common enemy, without 
any ſeparate benefit upon that conſideration. Her 
Majeſty is in the full peaceable poſſeſſion of het 
kingdoms, and of the hearts of her people; a- 
mong whom, hardly one in five thouſand is in 
the Pretender's intereſt.- And whether the aſſiſt· 
ance of the Dutch, to preſerve a right ſo well e 
ſtabliſhed, be an equivalent to thoſe many unrea-- 
ſonable exorbitant articles in the' reſt of the ttea- 
ty, let the world Judge. What an impreſſion: of 
our ſettlement muſt it give abroad, to ſee our 
miniſters offering ſuch conditions to the Dutch, 
to prevail on them to be guarantees of out acts of 
parliament !- Neither perhaps is it right, in point 
of policy or good ſenſe, that a foreign power 
ſhould be called in, to confirm our ſucceſſion, by 
way of a guarantee, but only to acknowledge it; 
otherwiſe, we put it out of the power of out own. 
legiſlature to change our ſucceſhon, without the: 
conſent of that prince or ſtate, 'who is puarantee,, 
how much ſvever the neceſſities or” the e 
may Yequire re: dnn ugs 

As to the other article, it is a natural Gi 
quence that muſt attend any treaty of peace we: | 


can make with France; being only the acknow-- | 


ledgment of her Majeſty, as Queen of her own 
dominions, and the right of ſucceſſion by ourown: | 
- Li 3 | laws, 
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laws, which no foreign power hath any e 
to n 


However, in order to * ab theſe mi Vous ad- 
vantages from the States, the reſt of the treaty is 


wholly taken e aregins what. we are to do 
for them. 


By the ED v4 Alliance, which! was - 8 
non of rhe preſent war, the Spaniſh Low Coun- 


tries were to be recovered. and delivered to the 


King of Spain; but by this treaty, that Prince is 
to poſſeſs, nothing in Flanders during the war; 
and after a peace, the States are to have the 


military command of about twenty towns, with 


their dependencies, and four hundred thouſand 
crowns a year from the King of Spain, to main- 
tain their garriſons. By which means, they will 
have the eommand of Flanders, from Newport 
on the ſea, to Namur on the Maeſe, and be en- 
tirely maſters of the Pais de Waas, the richeſt 
part of thoſe provinces. Further, they have li- 
liberty to garriſon any place they ſhall think fit, 
in the Spaniſh Low Countries, whenever there is 
an appearance of war; and conſequently, to put 
garriſons into Oſtend, or where elſe they pleaſe, 
upon a rupture with England. 

By this treaty, likewiſe, the Dutch will, in el. | 
fect, be entire maſters of all the Low Countries, 
may impoſe duties, reſtrictions in commerce, and 
prohibitions at their pleaſure ; and in, that fertile 


country, may. ſet up all ſorts of manufactures, 


particularly the woollen, by inviting the diſob- 
liged manu n in Iceland, and the French 


Us | " Oy 
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refugees, Who are ſcattered ugll. — 
And as this manufacture eng Huſeth abroad, the 
clothing people of Englan wil be neceſſitated, _ 
for want of employment, /to follow; and in few 

years, by help of the low intereſt of money in 
Holland, Flanders may recover that beneficial 
trade which- we got from them. The landed 


men of England will then be forced to re · eſta- 
bliſh the ſtaples of wool abroad; and the Dutch, 


inſtead of being only che odeniton; will become 
the original poſſeſſors of thoſe commodities, with 
which the greateſt part of the trade of the world 
is now carried on. And as they increaſe their 
trade, it is obvious, they will enlarge their ſtrength 
at ſea, and that ours muſt leſſen in proportion. 
All the ports in Flanders are to be ſubject to 
the like duties, that the Dutch ſhall lay upon the 
Scheld, which is to be cloſed on the fide of the 
States: thus, all other nations are, in effect, ſhut 
out from trading with Flanders. Yet, in the very 
ſame article, it is ſaid, that the States ſball be fas 
voured in all the Spaniſh dominions, as much as 
Great Britain, or as the people moſt favoured. We 
have conquered Flanders for them, and are in a 
worſe condition, as to our trade there, than be- 
fore the war began. We have been the great 
ſupport of the King of Spain, to whom the Dutch 
have bardly contributed any thing at all; and yet 


they are to be equally favoured with us in all his de- 
mimons. Of all this, the Queen is under the un- 
reaſonable obligation of being guarrantee, and 
that they ſhall poſſeſs their barrier, and their ſour 
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goed thoufand- nes A year, even WE 2 | 
1 BILE 45.9 Ii © 

It is to de obſerved, BY this FRO was nlp | 
ſigned by one of our plenipotentiaries * and 1 


| have been told, that the other was heard to ſay +, 


he would rather loſe his right-hand, than ſet it to 
fuch a treaty. - Had he ſpoke thoſe words in due 
feaſon; and loud enough to be heard on this fide a 
the water, conſidering the credit he had then at 


court, he might have ſaved much of his country's 


honour, and got as much to himſelf ; therefore, 


if the report be true, I am inclined to think he 


only SAID it. I bave been likewiſe told, that 
forte very neceſſary circumſtances were wanting 

in the entrance upon this treaty; but the mini- 
ſters here, rather choſe to ſacrifice the honour of 
the crown, and the ſafety of their country, than 
not ratify what one of their favourites had tranſ- 
aQted. E 8 e nen 1 > 234 6567 
Let me now conſider, in what manner our al- 
nes have obſerved thoſe treaties they made with 


us, and the ſeveral ſtipulations and ee 
rar to them. 


* g F 


By the grand alliance between the Empire; Eng. 


land, and Holland, we were to aſſiſt the other two, 


totis viribus, by fea and land. By a convention 
ſubſequent to this treaty, the proportions which 
the ſeveral parties ſnould contribute towards the 


war, were adjuſted in the following manner: the 


n was obliged. to korea ninety thouſand 

A tk ALT men 
Lord WY Ul John Bull NAY chap. 15. vol Vn. 
= | Duke of Marlborough. 
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men againſt France, either in Italy, or upon the 
Rhine; Holland to bring fixty thouſand into the 
field in Flanders, exclufive of garriſons; and we 
forty thouſand. In winter 170, which was the 
next year, the Duke of Marlborough propoſed 
raiſing ten thouſand men more, by way of aug- 
mentation, and to carry on the wat with greater 
vigour; to which the parliament agreed and the 
Dutch were to raiſe the fame number. This was 
upon a par, directly contrary to the former ſtipu- 
lation, whereby our part was to be a third leſs 
than theirs; and therefore, it was granted, with a 
condition, that Holland ſhould break off all trade 
and commerce with France. But this condition 
was never executed; the Dutch only amuſing us 
with a ſpecious declaration, till our ſeſſion of par- 
liament was ended; and, the following year, it 
was taken off, by concert between the General 


and the States, without any reaſon aſſigned, o 


the ſatisfaction of the kingdom. The next, and 
ſome enſuing campaigns, further additional for- 
ces were allowed by parliament for the war in 
Flanders; and, in every new ſupply, the Dutch 
gradually leſſened their proportions, although the 
parliament addreſſed the Queen, that the States 
might be deſired to obſerve them according to a- 
greement; which had no other effect, than to 
teach them to elude it, by making their troops no- 
minal corps; as they did, by keeping up the num · 
ber of regiments, but ſinking a fifth part of the 
men and money; fo that now, things are juſt in- 
"wire Ants in all new levies, we contributed a 
third 
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liged to the ſame proportion more than us. 


Beſides, the more towns we conquer for the 
States, the worſe condition we are in towards re- 
ducing the common enemy, and, conſequently, of 
putting an end to the war. For they make no 
icruple of employing the troops of their gu, to- 


wards garriſoning every town, as faſt as it is ta- 


ken; directly contrary to the agreement between 
us, by which all garriſons are particularly exclud- 
ed. This is at length arrived, by ſeveral ſteps, tc 

ſuch a height, that there are at preſent in the 


field; not ſo many forces under the Duke of Marl- 


borough' s command in Flanders, as Britain alone 
maintains for _ ny nor have derte 8 ne 
years paſt. ita 
The Dube of Marlborough, bete e 4 
enemy's lines, and taken Bouchain, formed the 


deſign of keeping ſo great a number of troops, 


and particularly of cavalry, in Liſle, Tournay, 
Doway, and the country between, as ſhould be 
able to haraſs all the neighbouring provinces of 
France during the winter, prevent the enemy from 
erecting their magazines, and, by conſequence, 
from ſubſiſting their forces next ſpring, and ren- 
der it impoſſible for them to aſſemble their army 
another year, without going back behind the 
Soame to do it. In order to effect this project, 
it was neceſſary to be at an expence extraordinary, 
of forage for the troↄps, for building ſtables, find- 
ing fire and candle for the ſoldiers, with other in- 
ny charges. The Queen readily agreed to 


furniſh, 
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furniſh her ſhare of the firſt article, that of the 
forage, which only belonged to her: but the States 
inſiſting, that her Majeſty ſhould likewiſe come 
into a proportion of the other articles, which, in 
juſtice, belonged totally to them; ſhe agreed even 
to that, rather than a deſign of this importance 
ſhould fail. And yet we know it hath failed; and 
that the Dutch refuſed their eonſent, till the time 
was paſt for putting it in execution; eren in the 
opinion of thoſe who propoſed it. Perhaps a cer- 
tain article in the treaties of contributions, ſub- 
mitted to by ſuch of the French dominions as pay 
them to the States, was the principal cauſe of de- 
feating this project; ſince one great advantage to 
have been gained by it, was, as is before mention- 
ed, to have hindered the enemy from erecting 
their magazines: and one article in thoſe treaties 
of contributions, is, that the product of thoſe 
countries ſhall paſs free and unmoleſted. So that 
the queſtion was reduced to this ſhort iſſue: he- 
ther the Dutch ſhould loſe: this paltry benefit, or 
the common yay an er of Tech tlghty 
importance? 

The ſea ban 4 elexiint way we might, 
moſt probably, carry on the war with any advan- 
tage to ourſelves, it was agreed, that we ſhould 
bear five eighths of the charge in that ſervice, and 
the Dutch the other three; and, by the grand al- 
liance, whatever we, or Holland, ſhould conquer 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, was to accrue to the 
conquerors. It might, therefore, have been hop- 
ed, that this maritime ally of ours, would have 

made 
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made up in their fleet, what they fell ſhort in 
their army; but, quite otherwiſe, they never 
once furniſhed their quota, either of thips or men; 
or, if ſome few of their fleet now and then ap- 
peared, it was no more than appearing ; for they 
immediately ſeparated, to look to their merchants, 
and protect their trade. And we may, remember 
very well, when theſe guarantees of our ſucceſſion, 
after having not one ſhip, for many months toge- 
ther, in the Mediterranean, ſent that part of their 
quota thither, and furniſhed nothing to us, at the 
ſame time that they alarmed us with the rumour 
of an invaſion. And laſt year, when Sir James 
Wiſhart was diſpatched into Holland to expoſtu- 
late with the States, and to deſire they would 
make good their agreements in ſo important a part 
of the ſervice; he met with ſuch a reception, aas 
ill became a republic to give, that were under fo 
many great obligations to us; in ſhort, ſuch an one, 
as thoſe only deſerve, who are content to take it. 
It hath likewiſe been no ſmall inconvenience to 
us, that the Dutch are always ſlow in paying their 
ſubſidies; by which means, the weight and preſ- 
ſure of the payment lies upon the Queen, as well 
as the blame, if her Majeſty be not very exact. 
Nor will even this always content our allies: for, 
in July 1711, the King of Spain was paid all his 
ſubſidies to the iſt of January next: neverthe- 
leſs, he hath ſince complained for want of money; 
and his ſecretary threatened, that if we would not 
further ſupply his Majeſty, he could not anſwer 
for what might happen; although King Charles 
| had 
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had not at that time one third of the troops for 


which he was paid; and e even thoſe he ng 12 1 
neither paid nor elothed. | 
I cannot forbear mentioning, here, RY its 
"In concerning ſubſidies, to ſhew what opinion 
foreigners have of our eaſineſs, and how much 
they reckon themſelves maſters of our money, | 
whenever they think fit to call for it. The 
Queen was, by agreement, to pay two hundred 
thouſand erowns a year to the Pruſſian troops; 
the States one hundred thouſand; and the Em- 
peror only thirty thouſand, for recruiting; which 
his Imperial Majeſty never paid. Prince Eugene 


happening to paſs by Berlin, the miniſters of that 


court applied to him for redreſs in this particular; 
and his Highneſs very frankly promiſed them, 
that, in conſideration of this deficiency, Britain 


and the States ſhould" inereafe their 'fabfidies” to 
ſeventy thouſand crowns more between them; 


and that the Emperor ſhould be punctual for the 
time to come. This was done by that Prince, 
without any orders or power whatſoever. The 
Dutch, very reaſonably, refuſed conſenting to it; 
but the Pruſſian miniſter here, making his appli- 
cations at our court, prevailed on us to agree to 
our proportion, before we could hear what reſolu- 
tion would be taken in Holland. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped, that his Pruſſian Majeſty, at the end 
of this war, will not have the ſame cauſe of com- 
plaint which he had at the cloſe of the laſt; that 
his military cheſt was emprier by twenty thouſand 
crowns, than at the time that war began. * gi 
Vol. II, K k The 
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The Emperor, as we have already ſaid, was; by 
ſtipulation, to furniſh ninety thouſand men againſt 
the common enemy, as having no fleets to main- 
tain, and, in right of his family, being moſt con- 
cerned. in the ſucceſs of the war. However, this 
agreement hath been ſo ill obſerved, that, from 
the beginning of the war to this day, neither of 
the two laſt Emperors had ever twenty thouſand 
men, on their own account, in the common cauſe, 
excepting once in Italy, when the imperial court 


exerted itſelf in a point they have much more at 


heart, than that ef gaining Spain, or the Indies, to 
their family. When they had ſucceeded in their 
attempts on the ſide of Italy, and obſerved our 
blind zeal for puſhing on the war at all adventures, 


they ſoon found out the moſt effectual expedient 
to excule themſelves, They computed eafily, that 


it would coſt them leſs, to make large preſents to 
one ſingle perſon, than to pay an army, and turn 
to as good account. They thought they could 
not put their affairs into better hands, and there- 


fore wiſely left us to fight their battles. 


Beſides, it appeared, by ſeveral inſtances, how 


little the Emperor regarded his allies, or the cauſe 
they were engaged in, when once he thought the 


empire itſelf was ſecure. It is known enough, 


that he might, ſeveral times, have made a peace 


with his diſcontented ſubjects in Hungary, upon 
terms not at all unbefitting either his dignity or 
intereſt: but he rather choſe to ſacrifice the whole 
alliance to his private paſſion, by entirely ſubdu- 


ing and enſlaving a miſerable people, who had 


2 | it {vat 
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but too much provocation to take up arms; to free 
themſelves from the oppreſſions under which they 
were groaning; yet this muſt ſerve as an excuſe 
for breaking his agreement, and diverting ſo great 


a body of troops, which n, _ ers Gn” 155 
ed eee France. 


Another inſtance of the W indikerence; ys 


or rather diſlike, to the common cauſe of the al- 
lies, is the buſineſs of Toulon. This deſign was 
indeed diſcovered here at home, by a perſon, whom : 
every body knows to be the creature of a certain 
great man, at leaſt as much noted for his {kill in 
gaming as in politics, upon the baſe. mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers, which was then 
ſo common a practice, that I remember a gentle- 
man in buſineſs, who having the curioſity to- en- 
» quire how wagers went upon the Exchange, found 


ſome people, deep in the ſecret, to have been con- 
cerned in that kind of traffic ; as appeared by pre- 


miums named for towns, which no-body but 
thoſe behind the curtain could ſuſpect. How- 
ever, although this proſpect had gotten wind by 

ſo ſcandalous a proceeding; yet Toulon might 
probably have been taken, if the Emperor had 
not thought fit, in that very juncture, to detach 
twelve or fifteen thouſand men to ſeize Naples, 


as an enterpriſe, that was more. his private and 
immediate intereſt: But it was manifeſt, that 
his Imperial Majeſty had no mind to ſee Toulon 
in poſſeſſion of the allies; for, even with theſe 

diſcouragements, the attempt might yet have ſue- 
en if Prince Eugene had not thought fit to 
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oppole it; which cannot be imputed to his own 
judgment, but to ſome. politic: reaſons of his 
court. The Duke of Savoy was for attacking the 
enemy as ſoon as our army arrived; but when the 
Mareſchal de Threſſe's troops were all come up, 
to pretend to beſiege the place, in the condition 
we were at that time, was a farce and a jeſt. 
Had Toulon fallen then into our hands, the ma- 
ritime power of France would, in a nm. 
ſure, have been deſtroyed. + 4 

By a much greater inſtance than either of the 
ſoregning, how little the Emperor regarded us or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to fave his Im- 
perial crown, and to affert the title of his brother 
to the monarchy of Spain, may be brought from 
the proceedings of that eourt not many months 
ago. It was judged, that a war carried on upon 
the fide of Italy, would cauſe a great diverſion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender 
part, and facilitate the progreſs of our arms in 
Spain, as well as Flanders. It was propoſed to 
the Duke of Savoy, to make this diverſion; and 
not only a diverſion during the ſummer, but the 
winter too, by taking quarters on this ſide of the 
hills. Only, in order to make him willing and 
able to perform this work, two points were to be 
ſettled : firſt, it was neceſſary to end the diſpute 
between the imperial court and his Royal High- 
neſs, which had no other foundation than the 
Emperor's refuſing to make good ſome ar- 
ticles of that. treaty, on the faith of which, the 
Woke engaged' in the i war, and for the exe. 
11 cution 


cution a Britain 1 Holland became _ | 
rantees, at the requeſt of the late Emperdr Leo- 
pold. To remove this difficulty, the Earl of Pe- 
terborough was diſpatched to Vienna, got over 
ſome part of thoſe diſputes to the ſatisfaction of 
the Duke of Savoy, and had put the reſt in a fair 
way of being accommodated at the time the Em- 
peror Joſeph. died. Upon which great event, the 
Duke of Savoy took the reſolution of putting him- 
ſelf at the head of the army, although the whole 
matter was not finiſhed, ſince the common cauſe 
required his aſſiſtance; and that, until anew Em- 
peror were elected, it was impoſſible | to make 
good the treaty to him. In order to enable him, 
the only thing he alked, was, that he ſhould, be 
reinforced by the imperial court, with eight thou- 
ſand men before the end of the campaign. Mr. 
Whiteworth was ſent to Vienna, to make this pro- 8 


poſal; and it is credibly reported, that he was 


impowered, rather than fail, to offer-forty thou- 
ſand pounds for the march of thoſe eight thouſand 
men, if he ſound it was want of ability, and not in- 
clination, that hindered the ſending them. But he 
was ſo far from ſucceeding, that it was ſaid the 
miniſters of that, court did, not ſo much as give | 
him an opportunity to tempt them with any 
particular ſums; but cut off all his hopes at once, 
by alledging the impoſſibility of complying with 
the Queen's demands, upon any conſideration 
whatſoever. They could not plead their old ex- 
cuſe, of the war in Hungary, which was then | 
brought to an end. They had nothing to offer, 
n 7. * 
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but ſome general ſpeculative teaſons, which it 


would expoſe them to repeat; and fo, after much 


delay, and many trifling pretences, they utterly 
refuſed fo ſmall and ſeaſonable an affiſtance : to 
the ruin of a project, that would have more terri- 
fied France, and cauſed a greater diverſion of 


their forces, than a much more numerous atmy 
in any other part. Thus, for want of eight thou- 
ſand men, for whoſe winter-campaign the Queen 
was willing to give forty thouſand pounds ; and 


for want of executing the deſign I lately men- 
tioned, of ' hindering the enemy from erecting 
magazines, towards which her Majeſty was ready, 


not only to bear her own proportion, but a ſhare 


of that which the States were obliged to; our 
hopes of taking winter-quarters in the north 


and ſouth parts of France, are eluded, and the war 


left in that method which is like to continue it 
longeſt. Can there an example be given, in the 
whole courſe of this war, where we have treated 
the pettieſt prince, with whom we had to deal, in 
ſo contemptuous a manner? Did we ever once con- 


ſider what we could afford, or what we were obliged 


to, when our affiſtance was deſired, even while we lay 
under immediate apprehenſions of being invaded ? 

When Portugal came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was ſtipulated, that the Empire, 
England, and Holland, ſhould each maintain four 
thouſand men of their own troops in. that king- 
dom, and pay between them a million of patta- 
coons to the King of Portugal, for the ſupport of 
twenty eight thouſand Portugueſe ; which er 
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of forty thouſand was to be the confederate army 
againſt Spain on the Portugal ſide. This treaty 
was ratified by all the three powers. But in a 
ſhort time after, the Emperor declared himſelf 
unable to comply with his part of the agreement, 
and ſo left the two-thirds upon us; who very ge- 
nerouſly undertook that burthen, and, at the ſame 
time, two-thirds of the ſubſidies for maintenance 
of the Portugueſe troops. But neither is this the 
worſt part of the ſtory; for although the Dutch 
did indeed ſend their own quota of four thouſand 

men to Portugal (which, however, they would not 
agree to, but upon condition that the other two- 

thirds ſhould be ſupplied by us); yet they never 
took care to recruit them: for in the year 1706, 
the Portugueſe, Britiſh, and Dutch forces, having 
marched with the Earl of Galway into Caftile, and, 


by the noble conduct of that general, being forced 
to retire into Valencia, it was found neceſſary to. 


raiſe a new army on the Portugal fide : where the 
Queen hath, at ſeveral times, encreaſed her eſta- 
bliſhment ta ten thouſand five hundred men; andthe 
Dutch never replaced one ſingle man, nor paitone 
penny of their ſubfidies to Portugal, in ſix years. 

The Spaniſh army, on the fide of Catalonia, is, 
or ought to be, about fifty thouſand men, exclu- 
five of Portugal. And here the war hath been 
carried on almoſt entirely at our coſt. | For this 
whole army is paid by the Queen, excepting on- 
ly ſeven battalions and fourteen ſquadrons of 


Dutch and Palatines ; "and even fifteen hundred | 


of theſe are likewiſe in our pay ; beſides the ſums 
Fr given 
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given to King Charles for ſubſidies and the main- 
tenance of his court. Neither are our troops at 
Gibraltar included within this number. And 
further, we alone have been at all the charge of 
tranſporting the forces firſt ſent from Genoa to 
Barcelona; and: of all the imperial recruits from 
time to time. And have likewiſe paid vaſt ſums 
as levy-money for every individual man and horſe 
ſo furniſhed to recruit ; although the horſes were 
ſcarce: worth the price of tranſportation. But 
this hath been almoſt the conſtant misfortune of 
our fleet during the preſent war; inſtead of being 
employed on ſome. enterprize for the good of the 
nation, or even for the protection of our trade, 
to be, wholly taken up in tranſporting ſoldiers. _ . 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, 
Augſbourgs Landau, and a great part of Alſace, 
for the Emperor: and by the troops we have 
furniſned, the armies we have paid, and the di- 
verſions we have given to the enemies forces, 
have chiefly contributed to the conqueſts of Mi- 


lan, Mantua, and Mirandola, and to the recovery 


of the dutchy of Modena. The laſt Emperor 
drained the wealth of thoſe countries into his own 
coffers, without increaſing his troops againſt France 
by ſuch mighty acquiſitions, or yielding to the 
moſt reaſonable requeſts we have made. | 
Of the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch, we have conſented, by the barrier treaty, 


| that all thoſe which were not in the poſſeſſion of 


Spain, upon the death of the Catholic King, 


; Ops be M4 of the States dominions ; ; and that 


e 
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they ſhall have the military power in the moſt 
conſiderable of the reſt; which is in effect to be 
the abſolute ſovereigns of the whole. And the 
Hollanders have already made ſuch good uſe of their 
time, that, in conjunction with our General, the op- 
preſſions of Flanders are much greater than ever. 
And this treatment, which we have received 
from our two principal allies, hath been pretty 
well copied by moſt other princes in the confede- 
racy, with whom we have any dealings. For 
inſtance: ſeven Portugueſe regiments, after the 
battle of Almanza, went off with the reſt of that 
broken army to Catalonia; the King of Portugal 
ſaid, he was not able to pay them, while they 
were out of his country; the Queen conſented, 
therefore, to do it herſelf, provided the King 
would raiſe as many more to ſupply their place. 
This, he engaged to do, but never performed. 
Notwithſtanding which, his ſubſidies were con- 
ſtantly paid him by my Lord Godolphin, for al- 
moſt four years, without any deduction upon ac- 
count of thoſe ſeven regiments; directly contrary 
to the ſeventh article of our offenſive alliance with 
that crown, where it is agreed, that a deduction 
ſhall be made out of thoſe ſubſidies, in proportion 
to the number of men wanting in that comple- 
ment which the King is to maintain. But, what 
ever might have been the reaſons for this pro- 
ceeding, it ſeems they are above the underſtand · 
ing of the preſent: Lord Treaſurer; * who, not 
entering into thoſe e of OT the 1 * 


He * Farl of Oxford. 
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ne money upon private confiderations; hath been 
ſo uncourtly as to ſtop it. | This diſappointment, 


I ſuppoſe, hath put the court of Liſbon upon o- 


ther expedients, of raiſing the price'of forage, fo 


as to force us, either to lefſen our number of 


troops, or be at double expence in maintaining 


them; and this, at a time, when their own pro- 


duct, as well as the import of corn, was never 
greater; and of demanding a duty upon the ſol- 


diers clothes we carried over for thoſe troops, 


which have been their ſole defence againſt an in- 
veterate enemy; and whoſe example might have 
infuſed courage, as well as taught them diſcipline, 
if their ſpirits had been capable of receiving either.' 

In order to augment our forces every year, in 


the fame proportion as thoſe for whom we fight 
diminiſh theirs, we have been obliged to hire 
troops, from ſeveral princes of the empire, whoſe | 


miniſters and reſidents here, have perpetually im- 
portuned the court with unreaſonable demands, 


under which our late miniſters thought fit to be 


paſſive. For thoſe demands were always backed 
with a threat to recal their ſoldiers; which was a 


thing not to be heard of, becauſe it might diſcon- 
tent the Dutch. In the mean time, thoſe princes 
never ſent their contingent to the Emperor, as, 


by the laws of the empire they are obliged to do; 
but gave, for their excuſe, that we had already 
hired all they could poſſibly an 2! i 

But, if all this be true; if, according to what I 
have affirmed, we began this war, contrary to rea- 
ſon; if, as the other party palin. upon all 


occaſions, 
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occafions, acknowledge, the ſucceſs Wwe have had, 
was more than we could reaſonably expect ; if, 
after all our ſucceſs, we have not made that uſe 
of it, which, in reaſon, we ought to have done; 
if we have made weak and fooliſh bargains with 
our allies, ſuffered them tamely to break every 
article, even in thoſe bargains, to our diſadvan- 
tage, and allowed them to treat us with inſolence 
and contempt, at the very inſtant when we were 
gaining towns, provinces, and kingdoms for them, 
at the price of our ruin, and without any proſpect 
of intereſt to ourſelves; if we have conſumed all 
our ſtrength) in attacking the enemy on the ſtrong- 
eſt ſide, where (as the old Duke of Schomberg 
expreſſed it) ro Agage with France, was ſo tale a 
bull by the hornt; and left, wholly unattempted, 
that part of the war, which could wy enable us 
to continue or to end it; if all this, I ſay, be our 
caſe, it is a very obvious queſtion to aſk, by what 
motives, or what management, we are thus de- 
come the dupes and bubbles of Europe? Sure, it 
cannot be owing to the ſtupidity ariſing from the 
coldneſs of our climate; ſince thoſe among our 
allies, who have given us moſt reaſon to complain, 
are as far removed from the ſun as ourſelves. 

If, in laying open the real cauſes of our preſent 
miſery, Lam forced to ſpeak with ſome freedom, 
l think it will require no apology. Reputation 
is the ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe can make us, Who 
have been the inſtruments of our ruin; | becauſe - 
it is that for which, in all probability, they have 
the leaſt value. Bo that, i in 2 expoling the-aCtions 
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of ſuch perſons, it cannot be ſaid, properly ſpeak- 
ing, to do them an injury. But, as it will be 
ſome ſatisfaction to our people, to know by whom 


they have been ſo long abuſed, ſo, it may be of 


great uſe to us, and our poſterity, not to truſt the 


ſafety of their country in the hands of thoſe, who 


| act by ſuch principles, and from ſuch motives. 


I have already obſerved, that when the: counſels 
of this war were debated, in the late King's 
time, a certain great man was then ſo averſe from 
entering into it, that he rather choſe to give up 


his employment, and tell the King he could ſerve 


him no longer. Upon that Prince's death, al- 
though the grounds of our quarrel with France 
had received no manner of addition, yet this 


Lord thought fit to alter his ſentiments; for the 


ſcene was quite changed; his Lordſhip, and the 
family with whom he was engaged, by ſo compli- 
cated an alliance, were in the higheſt credit poſ- 


ſible with the Queen. The treaſurer's ſtaff was 


ready for his Lordſhip; the Duke * was to com- 
mand the army, and the Dutcheſs, by her employ- 
ments, and the favour ſhe was poſſeſſed of, to be 
always neareſt her Majeſty's perſon ; by which, the 


whole power, at home and abroad, would be de- 


volved upon that family. This was a proſpect ſo 
very inviting, that, to confeſs the truth, it could 
not be eaſily withſtood by any, who have ſo keen 
an appetite for wealth or power. By an agree- 
ment, ſubſequent to the grand alliance, we were 


to allt the Beer with ONT | thouſand men, all 


to 
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to be commanded by the Duke of Marlborough. 
So that, whether this war was prudently begun; ot 
not, it is plain, that the true ſpring or motive of 
it, was, the aggrandizing a particular family ; and, 
in ſhort, a war of the general and the miniſiry, and 
not of the prince or people ; ſince thoſe'very perſons 
were againſt it, when they knew the power, and, 
conſequently, the profit, would be in other hands. 
Wich theſe meaſures fell in all that fet of peo- 
ple called the monied men; ſuch as had raiſed vaſt 
ſums, by trading with ſtocks and funds, and lend 
ing upon great intereſt, and premiums; "whoſe 
perpetual harveſt is war, and'whoſe beneficial way 
of traffic muſt very much decline, by a peace. 

In that whole chain of encroachments cate 
a oh us by the Dutch, which I have above dedu- 
ced; and under thoſe ſeveral groſs impoſitions 
from other princes, if any one ſhould aſk, Why 
our General continued fo eaſy to the laſt? know 
no other way ſo probable, or indeed ſo charitable, 
to account for it, as by that immeaſurable love of 
wealth, whick his beſt friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant paſſion. However, I ſhall wave any 
thing that is perſonal upon this ſubject. I hall 
ſay nothing of thoſe great preſents, made by ſeve- 
ral princes, which the ſoldiers uſe to call winter 
foraging, and ſaid it was better than that of the 
ſummer; of two and half per cent. ſubtracted out 
of all the ſubſidies we pay in thoſe parts, which 
amounts to no inconſiderable ſum; and, laſtly, of 
the grand perquiſites in a long ſucceſsful war, which 
are ſo amicably adjuſted between him and the States. 
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of ſuch perſons, it cannot. be ſaid, properly ſpeak - 
ing, to do them an injury. But, as it will be 


ſome ſatisfaction to our people, to know by whom 
they have been ſo long abuſed, ſo, it may be of 
great uſe to us, and our poſterity, not to truſt the 
ſafety of their country in the hands of thoſe, who 
act by ſuch principles, and from ſuch motives. 

I have already obſerved, that when the counſels 
of this war were debated, in the late King's 
time, a certain great man was then ſo averſe from 
entering into it, that he rather choſe to give up 
his employment, and tell the King he could ſerve 
him no longer. Upon that Prince's death, al- 

though the grounds of our quarrel with France 
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Lord thought ft to alter his ſentiments; for the 
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family with whom he was engaged, by ſo compli- 
cated an alliance, were in the higheſt credit poſ- 


ſible with the Queen. The treaſurer's ſtaff was 


ready for his Lordſhip ; the Duke * was to com- 
mand the army, and the Dutcheſs, by her employ- 
ments, and the favour ſhe was poſſeſſed of, to be 
always neareſt her Majeſty's perſon ; by which, the 


whole power, at home and abroad, would be de- 
volved upon that family. This was a proſpeCt ſo 


very inviting, that, to confeſs the truth, it could 
not be eaſily withſtood by any, who have ſo keen 
an appetite for wealth or power. By an agree- 
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rough. 
So that, whether this war was prudently begun; of 
not, it is plain, that the true ſpring or motive of 
it, was, the aggrandizing a particular family'; and; 
in ſhort, a war of the general and the miniſiry, and 
not of the prince or people ; ſince thoſe very perſons 
were againſt it, when they knew the power, and, 
conſequently, the profit, would be in other hands. 
With theſe meaſures fell in all that ſet of peo 
ple called the monied men; ſuch as had raiſed vaſt 
ſums, by trading with ſtocks and funds, and lend - 
ing upon great intereſt, and premiums; 'whoſe 
perpetual harveſt is war, and'whoſe beneficial "ay 
of traffic muſt very much decline, by a peace. 
In that whole chain of encroachments made 
upon us by the Dutch, which I have above dedu- 
ced; and under thoſe ſeveral groſs impoſitions 
from other princes, if any one ſhould aſk, why 
our General continued fo eaſy to the laſt? know 
no other way ſo probable, or indeed ſo charitable, 
to account for it, as by that immeaſurable love of 
wealth, which his beſt friends allow to be his pre- 
dominant paſſion. However, I ſhall wave any 
thing that is perſonal upon this ſubſect. I hall 
ſay nothing of thoſe great preſents, made by ſeve- 
ral princes, which the foldiers uſe to call winter 
foraging, and ſaid it was better than that of the 
ſummer; of two and half per cent. ſubtracted out 
of all the ſubſidies we pay in thoſe parts, which 
amounts to no inconſiderable ſum; and, laſtly, of 
the grand perquiſites in a long ſueceſsful war, which 
are ſo amicably adjuſted between him and the States. 
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But, when the war was thus bo there ſoon 
fell in other incidents here at home, which made 
the continuance of it neceſſary for thoſe, who 
were the chief adviſers. The avhigs were, at that 
time, out of all credit or conſideration. The 
reigning favourites had always carried what was 
called the tory! principles, at leaſt as hi gh as our 
conſtitution could bear; and moſt others in great 
employments, were wholly in the church intereſt. 
Theſe laſt, among whom were ſeveral perſons of 
the greateſt merit, quality, and conſequence, were 
not able to endure the many inſtances of pride, 
inſolence, avatice, and ambition, which thoſe fa- 
vourites began ſo early to diſcover, nor to ſee them 
preſuming to be ſole diſpenſers of the royal favour. 
However, their oppoſition was to no purpoſe; 
they wreſtled with too great a power, and were 
ſoon cruſhed under it. For thoſe in poſſeſſion, 
finding they could never be quiet in their uſurpa- 
tions, while others had any credit, who were at 
leaſt upon an equal foot of merit, began to make 
overtures to the diſcarded 2whigs, who would be 
content with any terms of accommodation. Thus 
commenced this Solemn League and covenant, which 
hath ever ſince been cultivated with ſo much ap- 
plication! The great traders in money, were 
wholly devoted to the 'wwhigs, who had firſt raiſed 
them : the' army, the court, and the treaſury, 
continued under the old deſbotic adminiſtration : 
the 2whigs were received into employment, left to 
manage the parliament, cry down the landed in- 
tereſt, and worry the church. Mean time, our 
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allies] who were not ignorant; that all this artiſi- 


cial ſtructure had no ttue foundation in the hearts 


of the people, reſolved to make the beſt uſe of it, 


as long as it ſhould laſt. And the General's cre- 


dit being raiſed. to a great height at home, by our 
ſucceſs in Flanders, the Dutch began their gra- 
dual impoſitions; leſſening their quotus, breaking 
their ſtipulations, garriſoning the towns we tod 
for them, without ſupplying their troops; with 
many other infringements: all which we were 
forced to ſubmit to, becauſe the General was made 
eaſy ; becauſe the monied men at home were fond 
of the war; becauſe the whigs were not firmly 
ſettled; and becauſe tbat exorbitant degree of 
power, which was built upon a fuppoſed neceſſity 
of employing particular perſons, would go off in 


a peace. It is needleſs to add, that the Emperor, 
and other princes, followed the example of the 
Dutch, and ſucceeded as well, for the ſame reaſons. 


I have here imputed the continuance of the war 
to the mutual indulgence between our General 
and allies, wherein they both ſo well found their 


accounts; to the fears of the money-charigers, leſt 


* 


cheir tables ſhould be overthrogun; to the defigns of 


the whigs, who apprehended the loſs of their cre- 
dit and employments in a peace; and to thoſe at 
home, who held their immoderate engroſſments 
of power and favour by no other tenure, than their 
own preſumption” upon the neceſſity of affairs. 
The truth of this will appear indifputable, by 
conſidering, with what unanimity and concert 
theſe en n acted, towards chat W end. 
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When the vote paſſed in the houſe of 1 


ann any peace, without Spain being reſtored 
to the Auſtrian family, the Earl of Wharton told 


tbe houſe, that it was indeed impoſſible, and im- 


practicable to recover Spain; but, however, there 
were certain reaſons, hy ſuch ſa vote ſhould be 
made at that time; which reaſons wanted no ex- 
planation; for the General and the miniſtry, hav- 
ing refuſed to accept very advantageous: offers of 
a peace, after the battle of Ramillies, were forced 


to ſcreen them from the conſequences: of that 
miſcarriage. And, accordingly, upon the firſt ſuc- 
ceeding opportunity that fell, which was the Prince 
of Denmark's death *, the chief leaders of the party 
were brought into ſeveral great employments. 
Thus, when the Queen was no longer able to 
dear the tyranny and infolence of thoſe ungrateful 
ſervants, who, as they waxed the futter, did but 
tick the more our two great allies abroad, and our 
ſtock-jobbers at home, took immediate alarm; 
applied the neareſt way to tbe throne, by memo- 
rials and meſſages, jointly directing her Majeſty, 
not to change her ſecretary or treaſurer; who, for 
the true reaſons that theſe officious intermeddlers 
demanded their continuance, ought never to have 
been admitted into the leaſt degree of truſt; ſince 
what they did, was nothing leſs than betraying 
the intereſt of their native country, to thoſe prin- 
ces, who, in their turns, were to do what they 
could, to ſupport them in power at home. 

1 472 ; | +; 1,1: Phu 
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Thus, it plainly appears, that there was a don 
ſpiracy on all ſides, to go on with thoſe meaſures, 
which muſt perpetuate the war; and a conſpiracy . | 
founded upon the intereſt and ambition of each 
party; which begat ſo firm an union, that, inſtead 
of wondering why i it laſted ſo long, Tam aſtoniſh-- 
ed to think how it came to be broken. The pru- 
dence, courage, and firmneſs of her Majeſty, in all 
the ſteps of that great change, would, if the par- 
ticulars were truly related, make a very ſhining 
part in her ſtory; nor is her judgment leſs to be 
admired, which directed her in the choice of 
perhaps the only perſons, who had ſkill,” credit, 
and reſolution enough, to be her nenn in 
overthrowing ſo many difficultie. 

Some would pretend to leſſen the merit of this, 
by telling us, that the rudeneſs, the tyranny, the 
oppreſſion, the ingratitude of the late favourites, 
towards their miſtreſs, were no longer to be borne. 
They produce inſtances, to ſhew, how her Majeſty: 
was purſued through all her retreats, particularly 
at Windſor; where, after the enemy had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of every inch of ground, they at laſt 
attacked and ſtormed the caftle, forcing the Queen- 
to fly to an adjoining cottage, purſuant to the ad- 
vice of Solomon, who tells us, It is better to live 
on the houſe-top, than with a ſcolding woman in a 
large houſe. They would have it, that ſuch con- 
tinued ill uſage was enough to enffame the meek- 
eſt ſpirit. They blame the favourites in point of 
policy, and think it nothing extraordinary, that 
the nn an * at an end of her gs 
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and reſolve to diſcard them. But I am of another 
opinion, and think their proceedings were right. 
For nothing is ſo apt to break even the braveſt 
fpirits,. as a continual chain of oppreſſions; one 
injury 4s beſt defended by a ſecond, and this by 
a third. | By theſe ſteps, the old ma/ters of the pa- 
lace in Franee, became maſters of the kingdom * ; 
and, by theſe ſteps, a General during pleaſure, 
might have grown into a General for life: and a: 
General for life into a King. So that I till infiſt 
upon it as a wonder, how her Majeſty, thus be- 
fieged on all fades, was able to extricate herſelf. 
Having thus mentioned the real cauſes, al- 
though diſguiſed under ſpeeious pretences, which 
have fo long continued the war, I muſt beg leave 
to reaſon a little with thoſe perſons, who are a- 
gainſt any peace, but what they call a good one 
and explain themſelves, that no peace can be gead,, 
without an entire reſtoration, ef Spain to the houſe: 
of Auſtria. | It is to be ſuppoſed, that what I am 
to ſay upon this part of the ſubject, will have little 
influence on thoſe, whoſe particular ends or de- 
ſigns of any ſort, lead them to wiſh the continu- 
ance of the war; I mean, the General and our al- 
lies abroad, the knot of late favourites at home, 
the body of ſuch as traffie in ſtocks; and, laſtly, 
that ſet of factious politicians, who were ſo vio- 
lently bent, at leaſt, upon cliphing our conſtitution, 
in church and ſtate. Therefore, I ſhall not ap- 
ply myſelf to any of theſe, but to all others indiffe- 
n, whether ee enen e intereſt 
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is beſt anſwered by the welfare of their country. 
And if, among theſe, there be any, who think we 

ought to fight on, till K. Charles be quietly ſettled 
in the monarchy of Spain, I believe there are ſeveral 
points, which they have not thoroughly conſidered. 
For, firſt, it is to be obſerved, that this reſolu- 

tion againſt any peace without Spain, is a new in- 

eident, grafted upon the original quarrel, by the 
intrigues of a faction among us, who prevailed to 
give it the ſanction of a vote in both houſes of 
parliament, to juſtify thoſe, whoſe intereſt lay in 
perpetuating the war. And, as this procceding 
was againſt the practice of all princes and ſtates, 
whoſe intentions were fair and honourable; ſo is 
it contrary to common prudenee, as well as juſtice: 
I might add, that it was impivus, too, by prefum- 
ing to control events, which are only in the hands 
of God. Ours and the States complaint againſt 
France and Spain, are deduced in each of our de- 
clarati6ns of war, and our pretenſions ſpecified'in 
the eighth article of the grand alliance z but there 
is not, in any of theſe, the leaſt mention of de- 
manding Spain for the houſe of Auſtria, or of re- 
fuſing any peace without that condition. Hay- 
ing already made an extract from both declata- 
tions of war, I ſhall here give à tranſlation of the 
eighth article in the grand alliance, which vin 
put this matter out of diſpute | 


The EicuTH Article of the Gran Al LIANCE. 


« WHEN the war is once undertaken, none 
« of the parties ſhall have the liberty to enter 
upon 
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40 upon a treaty of peace with the enemy; but 


«jointly, and in concert with the others. Nor 


is peace to be made, without having firſt ob- 


« tained a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction for 
his Cæſarean Majeſty, and for his Royal Ma- 
« jeſty of Great Britain, and a particular ſecuri- 
« ty to the Lords the States- General, of their 
„ dominions, provinces, titles, navigation, and 


commerce: and a ſufficient proviſion, that the 
« kingdoms of France and Spain be never united, 


« or come under the government of the ſame per- 
« ſon, or that the ſame man may never be king of 
ic both kingdoms z and particularly, that the 


« French may never be in poſſeſſion of the Spa- 


<« niſh Weſt-Indies; and that they may not have 

« the liberty of navigation, for conveniency of 
«© trade, under any pretence whatſoever, neither. 

« directly or indireQtly ; except it is agreed, that 
« the ſubjects of Great Britain and Holland 
cc may have full power to uſe and enjoy all the 
« ſame privileges, rights, immunities, and liber- 
« ties of commerce, by land and ſea, in Spain, 


« in the Mediterranean, and in all the places. 


&© and countries which the late King of Spain, 
** at the time of his death, was in poſſeſſion of, 
cc as well in Europe, as elſewhere; as. they did 
« then uſe and enjoy; or which the ſubjecis of 
« both, or each nation, could: uſe and enjoy, by vir- 
e tue i any right, obtained before the death of 
« the ſaid King of Spain, either by treaties, conven- 

« tions, cuſtom, or any other way whatſoever.” 
Here we ſee the demands, intended to be in- 
ſiſted 
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ſiſted on by the allies, upon any treaty, of peace, 
are, a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction for the Em- 
peror and King of Great Britain, a ſecurity to 
the States- General for their dominions, Wc. 
and a ſufficient proviſion, that France and Spain 
be never united under the ſame man, as King of 
both kingdoms. The reſt relates to the liberty 
of trade and commerce for us and the Dutch; 
but not a ſyllable of engaging to ante MM 
Duke of Anjou. 

But to know how dne ge e Nay 


without Spain, was farſt introduced, and at laſt pre- 


vailed among us, we mult begin a great deal higher, 

It was the partition | treaty,” which begot - the 
will in favour of the Duke of Anjou: for this 
naturally led the Spaniards to receive a prince 
ſupported by a great power, whoſe intereſt as 
well as affection engaged them to preſerve that 
monarchy entire, rather, than | to- oppoſe him in 
favour of another family, who muſt expect affiſt» 
ance from a number of confederates,” whoſe: prin« 
cipal; members had already diſpoſed of what did 


not belong to them, and, by a enen mee 


r out the monarchy of Spain. 

Thus, the Duke of Anjou got into the full yor- 
ſeſſion of all the kingdoms and ſtates belonging to 
that monarchy, as well in the old world as the 
new. And whatever the bouſe of Auſtria pre- 
tended from their memorials to-us and the States, 
it was at that time but too apparent, that the incli- 
nations of the Spaniards were on the Nuke's ſide. 

However, a war was reſolved; and in order to 
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carry lit on with great vigour, a grand alliance 
formed, wherein the ends, propoſed to be obtain- 
ed, are plainly and diſtinctly laid down, as I have 
already quoted them. It pleaſed God, in the 
courſe of this war, to bleſs the arms of the allies 
with remarkable ſucceſſes ; by/ which we were 
ſoon put into a condition of demanding and ex- 
pecting ſuch terms of peace, as we propoſed to 
ourſelves when we began the war. But, inſtead 
of this, our victories only ſerved to lead us on to 
further viſionary proſpects; advantage was taken 
of the ſanguine temper, which ſo many ſucceſſes 
bad wrought the nation up to; new romantic 
views were propoſed; and the old, e ſo- 
ber deſign was forgot. 1 

This was the artifice of thoſe” be e were 
Curd to grow richer, as the public became poorer z 
and who, after the reſolutions which the two 
houſes were prevailed upon to make, might have 
carried on the war with ſafety to themſelves, till 
malt and land were mortgaged, till a general ex- 
Ciſe was eſtabliſhed, and the dixieme denier" raiſed 
by collectors in red coats. And this was juſt the cir- 
cumſtance, which it ſuited their intereſts to be in. 
The houſe of Auſtria approved this ſcheme, 
with reaſon ; fince, whatever would be obtained 
by the blood and.treaſure of others, was to ac- 
erue to that family; while chey ey lent their 
name to the cauſe. 

'The Dutch might perhaps have: grown irefly 
EW their burthen ; but care was likewiſe taken 
| of my by a barrier-treaty made with the States, 

n. | which 
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which deſerveth ſuch epithets as I care not to bes 
ſtow; but may perhaps conſider it, at A. proper oer 


calgn, in a Diſcourſe by itſel . 
By this treaty, the condition of the war, bas 


reſpect to the Dutch, was wiſely altered; they 
fought no longer for ſecurity, but for grandeur 


and we, inſtead of labouring to make them /afe; 


muſt beggar ourſelves to make them formidable. 
Will any one contend, that if, at the treaty of 


Gertruydenburgh, we could. have been ſatisſied 


with ſuch terms of a peace as we propoſed to 


ourſelyes by the grand alliance, the French would 
not have allowed them? It is plain they offered 
many more, and much greater, than ever we 
thought to inſiſt on when the war began; and 
they had reaſon to grant, as well as we to de- 


mand them; ſince conditions of peace do cer- 
tainly turn upon events of war. But, ſurely, there 


is ſome meaſure to be obſerved in this; thoſe, 
who have defended the proceedings of our nego- 
tiators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, dwell 
very much upon their zeal and patience in en- 


deavouring to work the French up to their de- 


mands; but fay nothing to juſtify thoſe demands, 
or the probability that France would ever accept 
them. Some of the articles in that treaty were 
ſo very extravagant, that, in all human, probabili- 
ty, we could not have obtained them by a ſuc- 
ceſsful war of forty years. One of them was in- 


conſiſtent with common reaſon; wherein the 
confederates referved to themſelves full liberty of 


demanding 
* Which Diſcourſe follows next in this volume. . 
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demanding what further conditions they ſhould 
think fit; and in the mean time, France was to 
deliver up ſeveral of their ſtrongeſt towns in a 
month. Theſe articles were very gravely ſigned 
by our plenipotentiaries, and thoſe of Holland; 
but not by the French, although it ought to have 
been done interchangeably; nay, they were 
brought over by the ſecretary of the embaſſy; 
und the miniſters here, prevailed on the Queen to 
execute a ratification of articles, which only one 
part had ſigned. This was an abſurdity in form, 
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; as well as in reaſon; becauſe the uſual form of a 
. ratiſication is with a preamble, ſhewing, That 
43 wohereas our miniſters, and thiſe of the allies, and of 
1 the enemy, have figned, &c. We ratify, &ec. The 
8 perſon * who brought over the articles, ſaid in all 
5 companies, (and perhaps believed) that it was a 
1 pity we had not demanded more; for the French 
1 were in a diſpoſition to refuſe us nothing we 


would aſk. One of our plenipotentiaries affect. 
ed to have the ſame concern; and particularly, 
that we had not obtained ſome further ſecurity 

for the empire on the Upper Rhine. Y 
What could be the deſign of all this grimace, 
but to amuſe the people, and to raiſe ſtocks for 
their friends in the ſecret to fell to advantage? I 
have too great a reſpeCt for the abilities of thoſe, 
who acted in this. negotiation,' to believe they 
hoped for any other iſſue from it, than that we 
found by the event. Give me leave to ſuppoſe, 
the continuance of the war was the thing at heart 
N agamong 
* Horatio Walpole, Secretary to that embaſſy. 
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among thoſe in power, both abroad and at home; 


and then I can eabily ſhew the conſiſtency « 
their proceedings, otherwiſe they are wholly un- 


accountable and abſurd. Did thoſe, who inſiſt- | 


ed on ſuch wild demands, ever hncerely intend 2 


peace? Did they really think, that going on With 


the war was more eligible for the country, than 
the leaſt abatement of thoſe conditions? Was. the 
ſmalleſt of them worth fix millions a year, and 
an hundred thouſand mens lives? Was. there no 


way to provide for the ſafety of Britain, or the 


ſecurity of its trade, but by the French king's 
ruening, his arms to beat his own. grandſon out of 
Spain? If theſe able ſtateſmen, were ſo. truly 
concerned for our trade, which they made the 


pretence of the war's, be ginning, as well as conti: 


nuance z why did they 10 negleCt it in thoſe very 


preliminaries, where the enemy made ſo many 


conceſſions, and where all that related to the ad- 
vantage of Holland, or the other confede ates, 
Was expreſly ſertled? But whateyer. concerned: us 
was to be left to a, general. treaty 3 no tarif ar 


greed. on with. France or the Low-Countrics x on- 


ly the Scheld was to remain ſhut, which muſt 
have ruined our commerce with Antwerp. Our 
trade with Spain was referred the ſame way; 
but this, they will pretend to be of no conſe- 
quence, becauſe that kingdom was to be under 
the houſe of Auſtria, and we have alrea 7 made 
a treaty with K. Charles. IJ have indeed heard 


of a treaty made by Mr. Stanhope with that 
prince, for ſettling our commerce with Spain; 


but whatever it were, chere was another berween, 
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us and Holland, ie went hand! in J bangt Ent 


it, I mean that of barrier, wherein a clauſe was 
inſerted, by which all advantages propoſed | for 
Britain, are to be in common with Holland. 

Another point, which, I doubt, thoſe have not 
conſidered, who are gain any peace without 
Spain, is, that the face of affairs in Chriſtendom, 
ſince the Emperor's death, hath been very much 
changed. By this accident, the views and in- 
tereſts of ſeveral princes and ſtates in the al- 
liance, have taken a new turn; and I believe it 


will be found, that ours ought to do ſo too. We 


have ſufficiently blundered once already, by 
changing our meaſures, with regard to a peace, 
while our affairs continued in the ſame poſture ; 
and it will be too much, in conſcience, to blun- 
der again, by nf changing the firſt, when the 


others are ſo much altered. 


To have a prince of the Auſtrian e on 
the throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more deſire- 
able than one of the houſe of Bourbon; but, to 
have-the Empire and Spaniſh monarchy gan; in 
the ſame perſon, is a dreadful conſideration, and 
directly oppoſite to that wiſe principle on which 
* eighth article of the alliance is ſounded. 

Jo this, perhaps, it will be objected, that the 
indolent character of the Auſtrian: princes, the 
wretched œconomy of that government, the 
want of a naval force, the remote diſtance of 
their ſeveral territories from each other, would 


never ſuffer an emperor, although, at the ſame 


time, king of Spain, to become formidable; on the 


contrary, that his dependence muſt continually be 
on 
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on Great Britain; and the advantages of trade, by 
a peace, founded upon that condition, would ſoon, 
make us amends for all the expences of the war. 
In anſwer to this, let us conſider the circum= 
ſtances we muſt be in, before ſuch a peace could 
be obtained, if it were at all practicable. We: 
muſt become, not only poor for the preſent, but 
reduced, by further mortgages, to a ſtate of beg-. 
gary, for endleſs years to come. Compate ſuch 
a weak condition as this with ſo great an acceſſion 
of ſtrength to Auſtria z. and then determine how 
much an emperor, in ſuch a ſtate of a, and 
either fear or need Britain. ä 
| Conſider, that the compariſon ; is not formed 
between a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, Em- 


peror and King of Spain, and with a prince of 


the Bourbon family, King of France and Spain; 


but between a prince of the latter, only king of 


Spain, and one of the former, Wong both crowns 
in 1 own perſon. P 


What returns of gratitude can we expect, 


when we are no longer wanted? Hath all that 
we have hitherto done for the Imperial family, 


been taken as a favour, or only received as the 
due of the auguſtiſſima caſa? 


Will the houſe of Auſtria yield the ha” acre | 


of land, the leaſt article of ſtrained, and even u- 
ſurped prerogative, to ſettle the minds of thoſe 
princes in the alliance, who are alarmed at the 


conſequences of this turn of affairs, occaſioned by | 


the Emperor's death? We are aſſured it never 
„ill. Do we then imagine, that thoſe princes, 


who dread the overgrown power of the Auſtrian, 
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as much as that of the Bourbon famity; will e con- 
tinue in our alliance, upon a ſyſtem contrary to 
that which they engaged with us upon? For in- 
ſtance; what can the Duke of Savoy expect, in 
ſuch a caſe? Will he have any choice left him,, 
but that of being a ſlave and a frontier to France; 
or a vaſſal, in the utmoſt extent of the word, to 
the Imperial court ? Will he not, tbereſbig. of 
the two evils, chuſe the leaſt ; by ſubmitting to 4 
maſter who hath no immedlat⸗ claim upon him, 
and to whoſe family he is nearly allied; rather 
than to another, who hath alfeady revived ſeveral 
claims upon him, and threatens to revive more? 
Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the reſt | 
of Europe, that the Empire and Spain ſhould be 
united in King Charles, whatever they may now 


pretend. On. the contrary, it is Fnown to ſeveral 


perſons, that, upon the death of the late Emperor Jo- 
feph, the States refokved, that thoſe two powers 
Should not be joined in the ſame perſon ; and this 
they determined as a fundamental maxim, by 
which they intended to proceed. So that Spain 
was firſt given up by them; and, -fince they 
maintain no troops in that kingdom, it ſhould 
ſeem that they underſtand the DUES ap r at to 
be lawful monarch. 95 
Thirdly, Thoſe who are n any peace, 
without Spain, if they be ſuch as noway find 
their private account by the war, may, perhaps, 
change their ſentiments, if they wil rener a 
little upon our preſent condition. 

I had two reaſons, for not ſooner publiſhing 


this diſcourſe ; the firſt was, becauſe I would 
aro . give 
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give way to others, who might argue very well | 


upon the ſame ſubject, from general topies and 
reaſon, although they might be ignorant of- ſes 
veral facts, which I had the opportunity to know. 


Ibe ſecond was, becauſe I found it would be 


neceſſary, in the courſe of this argument, to ſay 


ſomething of the ſtate to which the war hath te- 


duced us; at the ſame time I knew, that ſuch a 
diſcovery ought to be made as late as poſſible, 
and, at another juncture, would not only be very 
indiſcreet, but might, perhaps, be dangerous. 

It is the folly of too many, to miſtake the echo 
of a London coffee-houſe, for the voice of the 
kingdom. The city coffee-houſes have been, for 


ſome years, filled with people whoſe fortunes, de- 


pend upon the Bank, Eaſt-India, or ſome other 
ſtock. Every new fund to theſe, is like a new 
mortgage to an uſurer, whoſe - compaſſion for a 
young heir, is exactly the ſame. with that of a 
lock · jobber to the landed gentry. At the court 
end of the town, the like places of reſort are fre- 
quented, either by men out of place, and, conſe- 
quently, enemies to the preſent miniſtry, or by 


officers of the army: no wonder, then, if the ge- 


neral cry, in all ſuch meetings, be againſt any 
peace, either with Spain or without, Which, in 
other words, is no more than this, That diſcon- 
tented men deſire another change of the mini- 
ſtry; that ſoldiers would be glad to keep their 
commiſſions; and that the creditors have money 
ſtill, and would have the debtors borrow on the old 
extorting rate, while they have any ſecurity to give. 

Non, to give the molt; ignorant reader ſome 
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idea of our preſent circumſtanees; without 
troubling him, or myſelf, with computations in 
form; every body knows, that our land and 
malt-tax amount annually to about two mil- 
hons and an half. All other branches of the re- 
venue are mortgaged, to pay intereſt for what we 
Have already | borrowed. The yearly charge of 
the war, is uſually about fix millions; to make 
up which ſum, we are forced to take up, on the 
eredit of new funds, about three millions and an 
half. This laſt year, the computed charge of the 
war, came to above a million more than all the 
funds the parliament could contrive, were fufficient 
to pay intereſt for; and ſo we have been forced 
to divide a defteleney of twelve Hundred thou- 
fand pounds among the ſeveral branches of 
our expence. This is a demonſtration, that, if 
the war be to laſt another campaign, it will be 
impoſſible to find funds for fupplying it, without 
mortgaging the malt-tax, or taking ſome other 

inna, equally deſperate. bs 
If the peace be made this winter, we are thes 
to conſider, what circumſtances we fhall be in, 
towards paying a debt of about fifty millions; 
which is a ſixth part of the Aren of this whole 

—_ if it were to be ſold. | 
Towards clearing ourſelves of this monſtrous 
cee ſome of theſe annuities will expire, 
or pay off the principal, in thirty, forty, or an 
nundred years; the bulk of the debt muſt be 
leſſened gradually, by the beſt management we 
can, out of what will remain of the land and 
te after paying. N and garriſons, 
and 
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and maintaining ind ſupplying our fleet in the 
time of peace. I have not ſxill enough to com 
pute what will be left after theſe neceſſary charges, 
towards annually clearing fo vaſt a debt; but be. 
lieve it muſt be very little: however, it is plain, 
that both theſe taxes muſt be continued, as well 
for ſupporting the government, | as becauſe we 
have no other means for paying off the principal, 
And fo likewife muſt all the other funds remain 
for paying the intereft. How long a time this. 
muſt require, how fteady an adminiftration, and 
how undiſturbed a ſtate of affairs, both at home 
and abroad; let others determine. jt 
However, fome people think all this vary rea- 
ſonable; and that, ſince the ftruggle hath been 
for peace and fafety, poſterity; Which is to par- 
take the benefit, ought to ſhare in the expence: 
as if, at the breaking out of this war, there had 
been ſuch a conjuncture of affairs as never hap- 
pened before, nor would ever happen again, It 
is wonderful, that our anceſtors, in Lit his wars, 
ſhould never fall under ſuch a neceſſity; that we 
meet no examples of it in Greece and Rome; | 
that no other nation in Europe ever knew any thing 
like it, except Spain, about an hundred and twent 
years ago, when they drew it upon themſelves, 
by their own folly, and have ſuffered for it ever 
ſince: no doubt, we ſhalt teach poſterity wiſdom 1 
but they will be apt to think the purchaſe tos 
dear ; and I with they may ſtand to the wet. lr 
we have made in their names. 
It is eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding a 
and to hope they will be able and willing to pay 
them; 
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them; but, how to enſure peace, ſor any term of 
years, is difficult enough to apprehend. Will 
human nature ever ceaſe to have; the ſame paſ- 
ſions, princes to entertain deſigns of intereſt or 
ambition, and occaſions of quarrel to ariſe? May 
not we ourſelves, by the variety of events and, j ins 
cidents which happen i in the world, be under a 
neceſſity of recovering towns. out of the very 
ands of thoſe for whom we; are now, ruining our 
country to take; them? Neither can it be ſaid, 
that thoſe fates, with whom we. may, probably 
differ, will be in as bad a condition as ourſelves ; 
for, by the circumſtances; of our ſituation, and 
the.impolitions of our allies, we are more ex- 
hauſted than either they or the enemy; and, by 
the nature of our government, the corruption of 
our manners, and the oppoſition of factions, we 

ſnall be more ſlow in recovering. 
It will, no doubt, be a mighty comfort to our 
grandchildren, when they ſee a few rags hung up in 
Weſtminſter-ball, which coſt an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, to boaſt, as beg- 
gars do, that their grandfathers were rich and great. 
I have often ręflected on that miſtaken notion 
of credit, ſo boaſted of by the advocates of the 
late miniſtry: Was not all that credit built upon 
funds raiſed by the landed men, whom they now 
ſo much hate and deſpiſe ?, Is not the greateſt 
part of thoſe funds raiſed, from the growth and 
produdt of land? Muſt not the whole de in be 
entirely paid, and our fleets, and garriſons be 
maintained, by. the land, and malt- -tax, after a 
peace ? If they call it credit, to run t ten millions 
in 
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in debt, without parliamentaty'ſecurity, by which 
the public is defrauded! of almoſt half; I muſt 
think ſuch credit to be dangerous, illegal, and, 
pethaps, treaſonable. Neither hath any thing 
gone further to ruin the nation, than their boaſted 
credit. For my own part, when 1 ſaw: this falſe 
credit fink, upon the change of the miniſtry; I 
was ſingular enough t to coneeive it a good omen. 
It ſeemed as if the young extravagant heir had 
got a new ſteward, and was reſolved to look into 
his eſtate, before things grow deſperate; which 
made the uſurers forbear mung, . with mo- 
* as they uſed to do. 1 en e 
Since the monied men 5 0 fond: of war, 1 
ſhould be glad they would furniſh out one cam- 
paign at their own. charge; it is not above ſix or 
ſeven millions; and I dare engage to make it 

out, that, when they have done this, inſtead of 
contributing equal to the landed men, they will 
have their full principal and intereſt at ſix per 
cent. remaining of all the N 7 = they wo Tour to 
the government.” (25 uot n At 
Without this elbunses or ſome On e 
miraculous, it is impoſſible for us to continue the 
war upon the fame foot. I have already obſerv- 
ed, that the laſt funds of tereſt fell ſhort above 
a million, although the perſons moſt converſant 
in ways and means, employed their utmoſt in- 
vention; ſo that, of neceſſity, we muſt be {till 
more defective next campaign. But, perhaps, 
our allies will make up this deficiency on our 
fide, by greater efforts on their own.” Quite the 
—_— ; both the 3 and Holland failed, 
this 
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this year, in;ſeveral articles; and ſignified to us, 
ſome time ago, that they cannot keep up to the 
ſame proportions in the next. We have gained a 
noble barrier for the latter, and they have nothing 
more to demand or defire. The Emperor, how- 
ever ſanguine he may now affect to appear, will, 
I ſuppoſe; be ſatisfied with, Naples, Sicily; Milan, 
and his other acquiſitions, rather than engage in 
a long hopeleſs war, for the recovery of Spain, to 
which his allies, the Dutch, will neither give their 
aſſiſtance nor conſent. So that, ſince we have done 
their buſineſs, fince they. have' no futther ſervice 
for our arms, and we have no more money to 
give them; and, laſtly, ſince we neither deſire 
any recompenſe, nor expect any thanks, we 
ought, in pity, to be diſmiſſed, and have leave to 
ſhift for ourſelves. They are ripe for a peace, to 
enjoy and cultivate what we have conquered for 
them; and ſo are we, to recover, if poſſible, the 
effects of their bardſhips upon us. The firſt o- 
vertures from France, are made to England upon 
ſafe and honourable terms; we, who bore the 
burthen of the war, ought, in reaſon, to have the 
greateſt ſhare in making the peace. If we do not 
hearken to a peace, others certainly will, and get 
the advantage of us there, as they have done in 
the war. We know the Dutch have perpetually 
threatened us, that they would enter into ſeparate 
meaſures of a peace; and, by the ſtrength of 
that argument, as well as by -other powerful mo- 
tives, prevailed. on . thoſe, who were then at the 
helm, to comply with them on any terms, rather 
than put an end to the war, which, every year, 

brought 
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brought them ſuch great aceeſſions to their wealth 
and power. Whoever falls off, a peace will fol- 
low; and then we muſt be content with ſuch 
conditions as our allies, out of their great con- 
cern for our ſafety and intereſt, will pleaſe to 
chuſe. They have no farther occaſion/for fight- 
ing, they have gained their point; and they now 
tell us, it is our war; ſo that, in common K 
it mau to be our peace. 04 = 2 ID 
All we can propoſe, by the defperite Neps: of 
pawning our land or malt tax, or erecting a ge- 
neral exciſe, is only to raiſe a fund of intereſt, for 
running us annually four millions further in debt, 
without any proſpect of ending the war, ſo well as 
we can do at preſent. And when we have ſunk 
the only unengaged revenues we had left, our in- 
cumbrances mult, of neceſlity, remain perpetual. 
We have hitherto lived upon expedients, which, 
in time, will certainly deſtroy any conſtitution, 
whether civil or natural; and there was no coun- 
try in Chriſtendom had leſs occaſion for them 
than ours. We have dieted a healthy body into 
a conſumption, by plying it with phyſic, inſtead 
of food. Art will help us no longer; and if we 
cannot recover, by letting the remains * nature 
work, we muſt inevitably die. 
What arts have been uſed, to poſſeſs the people 
with a ſtrong deluſion, chat Britain muſt infalli- 
bly be ruined, without the recovery of Spain to 
the houſe of Auſtria? Making the ſafety of a 
great and powerful kingdom, as ours was then, 
to depend upon an event, which, even after a war 


of a miraculous ſucceſs, proves impracticable. As 
Us. 5 
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if princes and great miniſters could. find no way 
of ſettling the public tranquillity, without chang- 
ing the poſſeſſions of kingdoms, and forcing ſo- 
vereigus upon a people againſt their inclinations, 


Is there no ſecurity for the iſland of Britain, un- 


leſs a king of Spain be dethroned by the hands 
of his grandfather ? Has the enemy no caution- 
ary. towns and ſea - ports to give us for ſecuring 
trade? Can he not deliver us poſſeſſion of ſuch 
Places as would put him in a worſe condition, 
whenever he ſhould perfidiouſly renew the war ? 
The preſent king of France has but few years to 
live, by the courſe of nature, and, doubtleſs, would 
deſire to end his days in peace. Grandfathers in 
private families, are not obſerved to have great 
influence on their grandſons; and, I believe, they 
have much leſs. among princes ; however, when 
the authority of a parent is gone, is it likely, that 
Philip will be directed by a brother, againſt his 
own. intereſt, and that of his ſubjects? Have 
not thoſe two realms their ſeparate _ maxims of 
policy, which muſt operate in times of peace? 
Theſe, atleaſt, are probabilities, and cheaper by ſix 
millions a year, than recovering Spain, or continu- 
ing the war, both which ſeem abſolutely impoſſible. 


But the common queſtion is, if we muſt now 


ſurrender Spain, what have we been fighting for 
all this while? The anſwer is ready; we haye 
been fighting. for the ruin of the public intereſt, 
and the advancement of à private: we have 
been fighting to raiſe the wealth and grandeur of 
a particular family, to enrich, uſurers and ſtock- 
. and to cultivate the Pernicious deſigns of 


a faction, 
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a faction, by deftroying the landed intereſt. The 
nation begins now to think, theſe beg are not 
worth 195i any en e egen __ 
ſires a peace. 
But the akedebtee/outinhi ot Bs 7 why 
that we might have had a better peace, than is 
now in agitation, above two years ago: Sups! 
poſing this to be true, I do aſſert, that, by parity 
of rraſon, we muſt expect one juſt fo! much 
the worſe, about two years: hence, If thoſe in 
power could then have given us a better peace, 
more is their infamy and guilt, that they did it 
not. Why did they inſiſt upon conditions, which 
they were certain would never be granted? We 
allow, it was in their power to have put a gdod 
end to the war, and left the nation in ſome hope 
of recovering itſelf. And this is what we charge 
them with, as anfwerable to God, theit country, 
and poſterity; that the bleeding condition of their 
fellow -ſubjects, was a feather in t the: en with 
their pri vate ends. 71 
When we offer to lament the dane deb dt | 
poverty of the nation, it is pleaſant to hear ſome” 
men anſwer all that can be ſaid, by erying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the 
inexhauſtible riches of England. I bave heard a 
man very fanguine upon this ſubject, with a 
good employment for life, and a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in the funds, bidding us take con- 
rage; and uuf unting, that all would go well. This 
is the ſtyle of men atceaſe, 2059 lay; heavy burthens 
upon others, which my Toould not touch ere one of” 
Vol. II. Nn . their 
„The late Lord Halifax. : : 
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their fingers. I have known ſome people ſuch ill 
computers, as to imagine the many millions in 
Rocks and annuit ies, are ſo much real wealth in 
the nation; whereas, every farthing of it is entire- 
ly loſt to us, ſcattered in Holland, Germany, and 
Spain; and the landed men, who now pay the in- 
tereſt, muſt at laſt pay the principal. 1 

Faurthly, Thoſe, who are againſt any peace 
without Spain, have, I doubt, been ill informed 
as to the low condition of France, and the migh- 
ty conſequences of our ſucceſſes. As to the firſt, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that after the battle of Ra- 
millies, the French were ſo diſcouraged with their 
frequent loſſes, and ſo impatient for a peace, that 
their king was reſolved to comply upon any rea- 
ſonahle terms. But, when his ſubjects were in- 
formed of our exorbitant demands, they grew 
Jealous of his honour, and were unanimous to aſ- 
fiſt him, in continuing the war at any hazard, ra- 
ther than ſubmit. This fully reſtored his autho- 
rity; and the ſupplies he hath received from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, which in all are computed, 
ſince the war, to amount to four hundred millions 
of livres, and all in ſpecie, have enabled him to 
pay his troops. Beſides, the money is ſpent in 
his own country; and he hath fince waged war 
in the moſt thrifty manner, by acting on the de- 
fenſive; compounding with us every campaign 
for a town, which coſts us fifty times more than 
its worth, either as to its value, or the conſe- 
quences. Then he is at no charge for a fleet, 
further than providing privateers, wherewith his 
ſubjects carry on a pyratical war at their own ex- 

| - pence, 
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pence, and he ſhares in the profit z - which hath 


been very conſiderable to France, and of infinite 
diſadvantage to us, not only by the perpetual loſ- 
ſes we have ſuffered, to an immenſe value, but 
by the general diſcouragement to trade, on which 
we ſo much depend. All this conſidered, with 
the circumſtances of that government, where the 
prince is maſter of the lives and fortunes of ſo 
mighty a kingdom, ſhews that monarch not to be 
ſo ſunk in his affairs as we have imagined, and 
have long flattered ourſelves with the hopes of. 
Thoſe who are againſt ny peace without Spain, 
ſeem likewiſe to have been miſtaken, in judging 
our victories, and other ſucceſſes, to have been of 
greater conſequence than they really were. 
When our armies take a town in Flanders, the 
Dutch are immediately put into paſeſſton, and we 
at home make bonefires. I have ſometimes pitied 
the deluded people, to ſee them ſquandering away 
their fuel to ſo little purpoſe. For example: 
what is it to us that Bouchain is taken, about 
which the warlike politicians of the coffee -houſe 
make ſuch a clutter ? What though the garriſon 
ſurrendered priſoners of war, and in fight of the 
enemy? We are not now in a condition to be fed 
with points of honour. What advantage have 
we, but that of ſpending three or four millions 
more, to get another town for the States, which 
may open them a new country for eee 
and encreaſe the perquiſites of the General? 
In that war of ten years, under the late * 
. our commanders and ſoldiers were raw and 
Nn 2 unexperienced, 


3 
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unexperienced, in compariſon with what they are 
at preſent, we loſt battles and towns, as well as we 
gained them of late, ſince thoſe gentlemen have 
better learned their trade; yet we bore up 
then, as the French do now: nor was there any 
thing deciſive in their ſucceſſes they grew weary 
as well as we, and at laſt conſented to a peace, 
under which we might have been happy enough, 
if it had not been followed by that wiſe treaty of 
partition, which revived the flame that hath laſt- 
ed ever ſince. I ſee nothing elſe in the modern 
way of making war, but that the ſide, which can 
hold out Jongeſt, will end ãt with moſt advantage. 
In ſuch a cloſe country as Flanders, where it is 
carried on by ſieges, the army that acts offenſive- 
Jy, is at a much greater expence of men and mo- 
ney; and there is hardly atown taken in the com- 
mon forms, where the beſiegers have not the worſe 
of the bargain. | I never yet knew a ſoldier, who 
| would not affirm, that any ton might be taken, 
if you were content to be at the charge. If you 
will count upon ſacrificing ſo much blood and 
treaſure, the reſt is all a regular, eſtabliſhed me- 
thod, which cannot fail. When the king of 
France, in the times of his grandeur, fat down 
before a town, his generals and engineers would 
often fix the day when at ſhoyld furcender : the 
enemy, ſenſible of all this, ' hath, for ſome years 

paſt, avoided a battle, where he hath ſo ill ſucceed- 
| ed, and taken a ſurer way to conſume us, by let- 
ting our courage (evaporate againſt ſtones and 
A and nee "_ town to à cam- 


paign, 
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Laſtly, Thoſe who are fo violently agaipſt any 
peace, without Spain being reſtored to the houſe of 
Auſtria, have not, I believe, caſt their eye upon a 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have help- 
ed to raiſe, and may quickly break. in: a ſtorm up- 
on our heads. 

The northern war hath been on foot ol e- 
ver ſince our breach with France. The ſucceſs 
of it is various; but one effect to be apprehended 
was always the ez that ſooner or latter, it would 


involve us in its conſequences; and that, when- 


ever this happened, let our ſucceſs be never fo 
great againſt France, from that moment France 
would have the advantage. 

By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall; 
we were obliged to hinder the king of Denmark 
from engaging in a war with Sweden. It was 
at that time underſtood by all parties, and ſo de- 


clared, even by the Britiſh miniſters, that this en- 
gagement ſpecially regarded Denmark's not aſ- 


ſiſting king Auguſtus. But, however, if this had 
not been ſo, yet our obligation to Sweden ſtood 
in force, by virtue of former treaties with that 
crown, which were all revived and confirmed by 
a ſubſequent one, concluded at the Hague, by Sir 
Joſeph Williamſon, and Monſieur Lilienroot, a- 
bout the latter end of the King's reigg. 

However, the war in the' north proceeded; and 


our not aſſiſting Sweden, was at leaſt as well ex 


euſed by the war which we were entangled in, 
NNn3 a8 
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as his not contributing his contingent to the em 
pire, whereof he is a member, was excuſed by 
the preſſures be lay under, Nhe ponileracy 
to deal with. 
In this war, the king of Sweden was Feen 
and what dangers were we not then expoſed to? 
What fears were we not in? He marched into 
Saxony, and if he had really been in the French 
intereſt, might at once have put us under the 
greateſt dificulties. But the torrent turned an- 
other way; and he contented himſelf with im- 
poling on his enemy the treaty of Alt Raſtadt; 
by which K. Auguſtus makes an abſolute ceſſion 
of the CLOWN of Poland, renouncss any title to it, 
acknowledges Staniſlaus; and then, both he and 
the king of Sweden, join in deſiring the guarantee 
of England and Holland. The Queen did not 
indeed give this guarantee in form; but, as a ſtep- 
towards it, the title of King was given to Staniſ- 
laus, by a letter from her Majeſty; and the ſtrong - 
cit aſſurances were given to the Swediſh miniſter, 
in her Majeſty's name, and a committee of coun- 
eil, that the guarantee ſhould ſpeedily be grant- 
ed; and that, in the mean while, it was the r 
thing as if the forms were paſſed. 
In 1708, K. Auguſtus made the campaign i in 
Flanders: what meaſures he might at that time 
take, or of what nature the arguments might be, 
that he made uſe of, is not known: but, immedi- 
ately after, he breaks through all that he had done, 
marches into Poland, and reaſſumes the crown. 


After * we nnn that the peace of 
the 
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the empire might be 8 and therefode; 
entered into an act of guarantee, for the neutrali- 
ty of it. The king of Sweden refuſed, upon ſe- 
veral accounts, to ſubmit to the terms of this trea · 
ty; particularly, becauſe we went out of the em- 


pire, to cover Poland and Jutland, but did not go 
out of it to cover the territories of Sweden 
Let us therefore confider, what is our caſe at 

preſent. If the king of Sweden return, and get 
the better, he will think himſelf under no obliga» 
tion of having any regard to the intereſts of the 
allies 3 but will naturally purſue, according to his 
own expreſſion, His enemy whenever he finds him. 
In this caſe, the corps of the. neutrality is'obs 
hged to oppoſe him; and ſo we are engaged in a. 
fecond war, before the firſt be ended. 1 

If the northern confederates ſueceed ſd 
Sweden; how ſhall we be able to 15 
of power in the north, ſo eſſential to our trade, as. 
well as in many other reſpects? What will be⸗ 
come of that great ſupport of the-protefiant intereſt, 
in Germany, which is the footing that the Swedes 
now have in the empire? Or, who hall anſwer, 
that theſe princes, after they have ſettled the 
north to their minds, may not take a. fancy to 
look ſouthward, and make our pany with ne 
according to their own ſchemes? 

And laſtly, if the King of Pruſfa, the Eletor 
of Hanover, and other princes, whoſe dominions. 
ly contiguous, be forced to draw from thoſe armies 
which act againſt France, we muſt live in hour- 
17 expectation of having thoſe troops recalled, 

which. | 


— 


preſerve the balance 775 
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which they now leave with us; and this fecal 
may happen in the midſt of a fiege, or on the eve 
of a battle. Is it therefore our intereſt, to toil on 
in a ruinous war, for an impracticable end, till 
one of theſe caſes ſhall happen, or to . ae 


ſhelter before the ſtorm ?: 


There is no doubt but the preſont Wbadey 
(provided they could get over the obligations of 


honour and conſcience) might find their advan- 


tage in adviſing the continuance of the war, as 
well as the laſt did, although not in the ſame de- 
gree, after the kingdom hath been ſo much ex- 
hauſted. They might prolong it, till the parlia- 
ment deſire a peace; and, in the mean time, leave 
them in full poſſeſſion of power. Therefore, it is 
plain, that their proceedings at preſent, are meant 
to ſerve their country directly againſt their pri- 
vate intereſt; whatever clamour may be raiſed by 
thoſe, who; for the vileſt ends, would remove hea- 


ven and earth to oppoſe their meaſures. But 


they think it infinitely better, to accept ſuch terms 
as will ſecure our trade, find a ſufficient barrier 
for the States, give reaſonable ſatisfaftion to the 
Emperor, and reſtore the tranquillity of Europe, 
although without adding Spain to the empire; 
rather than go on in a languiſhing way, upon the 
vain expectation of ſome improbable turn, for rhe 
recovery of that monarchy out of the Bourbon. fa- 
mily ; and at laſt be forced to a worſe peace, by 
ſome of the allies falling off, upon our utter ina- 
bility to continue an war. 
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nu JARKS by the FARRITATREA ATY 
EN her Majeſty and | the States- -General. 
2041 {ayers} 
To which. are added, The ſaid neee 
rr, with the two ſeparate articles; Patt af 


dhe oounter- project: The ſentiments of Prince 
e and Count Sinzendorf upon the ſaid 


rreaty ; and, eee e en 
merchants at Bruges, 


\ 
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THEN 1 publiſhed theAifeude, coiled, The 
conduct of the Alliat, Thad thoughta, erther 
3 or anne ing, the Baier · treat at 
length, with ſuch dbſervations as I conceived 
might be uſeful for public information: but that 
diſcourſe taking up more room than I deſigned, 
after my utmoſt endeavours to abbreviate it, L 
contented myſelf only with making ſome few re- 
flections upon that famous treaty, ſufficient, as I 
thought, to anſwer the deſign of my book. I 
have ſince heard, that my readers in general ſeem- 
ed to wiſh I had been more particular, and have 
diſcovered an impatience to have that treaty made 
public, eſpecially ſince it hath been laid before 
the Houſe of Common. 


Th at 
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That I may give ſome light to the reader, who 
is not well verſed in thoſe affairs, he may pleaſe 


to know, that a project for a treaty of Barrier 


with the States, was tranſmitted hither from Hol- 
land; but, being diſapproved of by our court in 
ſeveral parts, a new project or ſcheme of a treaty 
was drawn up here, with many additions and al- 
terations. This laſt was called the counter: pro- 
jeft ; and was the meaſure, whereby the Duke of 
Marlborough and my Lord Townſhend were com- 
manded and inſtructed to proceed in nere eng 
a zreaty of barrier with the States. 

1 Ro added a tranſlation of this counter-pro- 
je, in thoſe articles where'it differs from the 
barrier-treaty, that the reader, by comparing them 
together, may judge how punCtually thoſe nego- 
<iators obſerved their inſtructions. I have hke- 
wile ſulyoined the ſentiments of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, and the Count de Sinzendorf, relating 
to this treaty, written, I fappoſe, while it was 
negociating. And laſtly, I have added a copy of 
the repreſentation of the Britiſh merchants: at 
Bruges, ſignifying what inconveniencies they al- 
ready felt, and ether bc ITE REs Tun: 1 
ge | | 
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1} By: Rey 


REMARKS « on \the BARRIER-TREA ATY, n- 


IAO a en n! in Ching reading 
the following treaty, and one who was igno- 
rant of our affairs, or our geography: he would 
conceive their High Mightineſſes, the States- Ge- 
neral, to be ſome vaſt powerful commonwealth, | 
like chat of Rome; 3 and HER MEST to be a 
4 prety : 

* Dr. Swift commenced the champion of Q. Anne's Tory 
miniſtry, as early as the month of November 1710, under the 
title of The Examiner, [Vol. III.] Beſides which, he wrote ſeveral, 
other papers, in defence of the Queen, the conſtitution, and the 
miniſtry ; particularly, S-me advice to the members of the October 
club Flbid.] The condutt of the allies, (above, p. 344.) Remarks 


on the barrier-treaty ; The public ſpirit of the Whigs (above, p. 286) 
(a treatiſe wherein we may obſerve how well the Doctor was ac- 


quainted with the ſeveral intereſts and deſigns of all the princes 


in Europe ;) The preface to the Biſhop of Sarum's introduction, 
(Vol. X.) and, Some free thoughts on the preſent ſtate of affairs 
(Vol. VI.) 'Theſe are a courſe of writings not to be conſidered. 
in the light of occaſional pamphlets, or little paltry journals, 
thrown, into the world by ſome hackney-jade, in the defence of 
corruption, and to ſerve the iniquitous deſigns of a party. No; 
theſe writings are to be conſidered, and read over and over again, 
as lectures of true, unprejudiced, conſtitutional politics, calcu- 


lated to expoſe the enemies of the public, and to maintain, at 


once, the honour of the crown, and the liberties of the people of 


England. I cannot but think, whoever is totally unacquainted 


with theſe political tracts, might be tempted to reviſe them care- 


fully, were it only for the ſake of extracting ſome points of hiſ- 
tory, which, to many thouſands of the preſent age, are ſomewhat - 
more than paradoxes ——Whoever pretends to write the hife | 


tory of Q. Anne's reign, without reviſing diligently the _—w—_ 
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prety prince, like one of thoſe to whom thar re- 
public would ſometimes ſend a diadem for a pre- 
ſent, when they behaved themſclves, well; other- 
' wiſe could depoſe at pleafure, and place whom 
they thought fit in his ſtead. Such a man would 
think, that the States had taken our prince and 
us into their prorection; and, in return, honoured 
us ſo far, as to make uſe of our troops, as ſome 
ſmall aſſiſtance in their conqueſts, and the en- 
largement of their empire, or to prevent the in- 

curſions of Barbarians upon ſome of their out-ly- 
ing provinces But how muſt it ſound in an Eu- 
ropean ear, that Great-Britain, after maintain- 
ing a war for ſo many years, with ſo much glory 
and ſucceſs, and ſuch prodigious expence; after 
ſaving the Empire, Holland, and Portugal, and 
almoſt recovering Spain, ſhould, towards the 


dloſe 
of this great author, will bende nothing: better than ſome 
lame, partial, inſignificant Grub-ſtreet performance, like the 
reſt of thoſe vile accounts, which have already, in defiance of 
tcuth, been impoſed upon the world. I am ſure, the preſent ge- 
neration of men, that is, the preſent generation of /anded men, 
who are, in fact, the only proprietors of the whole kingdom, feel 
it to their coſt, that Swift's reaſonings are juſt, and that all his 
accounts are true. Swift. Mr. Swift thinks the Dean's 
political tracts ſhould have been ranged in his works, in the order 
in which he has mentioned them, and that his ſeveral poems, re- 
lative to thoſe times, and which, in truth, greatly illuſtrate his 
political tracts, ought to be read in the following order, viz. 
The virtues of Sid Hamet the f rod, (Vol. VIII.) Tie 
fable of Midas (Ibid.) Atlas, ot, The miniſter of ſtate (Ibid.) 
Horace, epiſt. vii book 1. imitated, and addreſſed to th' Earl of 
Oxford (Ibid.) Horace, ſat.” vi. book 2. part of it imitated (Ibid.) 
The author on bimſclf (Ibid.) The faggot (Ibid.) To the Earl of 
Oxford in the Tower (Ibid. ) 
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Hole of a war, enter into a treaty with ſeven 
Dutch provinces, to ſecure to them a dominion 
much larger than their own, which the had con- 
quered for them; to undertake for a great deal 
more, without Wpehrting the eaſt ad vantage for 


herſelf; and accept, as an equivalent, the mean 
condition, of thoſe States aſſiſting to preferve her 


Queen on the throne, whom, by God's aſſiſtance, 
the is able to defend againſt all her mn ene 
mies and allies put together ? 


Such a wild bargain could ever dete, ves made 


for us, if the States had not found it their inte- 
reſt, to uſe very powerful motives with the chief 
adviſers, (I fay nothing of the perſon immediate- 
ly employed ;) and if a party here at home bad 
not been reſolved, for ends and purpoſes very 


well known, to continue the war as long as they | // 


had any occaſion for it. 


The cornter-projeft of this treaty, made here at 
London, was bad enough in all conſcienee: I 


have ſaid fomething of it in the preface; her Ma- 


jeſty's miniſters were inſtructed to proceed by it 
in their negotiation. There was one point in 
that project, which would have been of conſe- 
quence to Britain, and one or two more, where 
the advantages of the States were not ſo very ex- 
orbitant, and where ſome care was taken of the 
houſe of Auſtria. Is it poſſible, that our good al- 
lies and friends could not be brought to any terms 


with us, unleſs by ſtriking out every particular 


that might do us any good, and adding ſtill more 
to thoſe whereby ſo much was already granted ? 
Vol. II. Oo n 
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For inſtance, the article about demoliſhing of 


Dunkirk, ſurely, might have remained ; which was 
of ſome benefit to the States, as well as of migh- 


ty advantage to us; and which the French king 


hath lately yielded, in one of his preliminaries, al- 
though clogged with the demand of an equivalent, 
which will owe its difficulty only to this treaty. 
But, let me now conſider the treaty itſelf: a- 
mong the one and twenty articles, of which it 
conſiſts, only two have any relation to us; import- 


ing, that the Dutch are to be guarantees of our 


ſucceſſion, and are not to enter into any treaty, 


until the Queen is acknowledged by France. We 
know very well, that it is, in conſequence, the in- 


tereſt of the States, as much as ours, that Britain 
ſhould be governed by a Protęſtant prince. Be- 
ſides, what is there more in this guarantee, than 
in all common leagues, offenſive and defenſive, 
between two powers, where each is obliged to de- 
fend the other againſt any invader, with all their 
ſtrength? Such was the grand alliance between 
the Emperor, Britain and Holland; which was, 
or ought to have been, as good a guarantee of 
our ſucceſſion, to all intents and purpoſes, as this 
in the barrier-treaty; and the mutual engagements 


in ſuch alliances have been always reckoned ſuf- 


ficient, without any ſeparate benefit to either party. 
It is, no doubt, for the intereſt of Britain, 


that the States ſhould have a ſufficient barrier 
againſt France; but their High Mightineſfles, 
for ſome few years paſt, have put a different 


meaning upon the word barrier, from what it 
formerly 


- 


. 
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formerly uſed to bear, when aplied to them. 
When the late king was prince of Orange, and 
commanded their armies againſt France, it was 
never once imagined, that any of the towns 
taken ſhould belong to the Dutch; they were all 
immediately delivered up to cheie lawful mo- 
narch; and Flanders was only a barrier to Hol- 
land, as it was in the hands of Spain, rather. 
than France. So, in the grand alliance of 1701, 
the ſeveral powers, promiſing to endeavour to re- 
cover Flanders for a barrier, was underſtood to be 
the recovering thoſe provinces to the king of 
Spain; but, in this treaty, the ſtyle is wholly chan- 
ged: here are about twenty towns and forts, of 
great importance, with their chatellanies and 
dependencies (which dependencies are likewiſe to 
be enlarged as much as poſſible), and the whole 
revenues of them to be under the perpetual mili- 
tary government of the Dutch ; by which that re- 
public will be entirely maſters of the richeſt part 
of all Flanders; and, upon any appearance of war, 
they may put their garrifons into any other place 
of the Low-Countries; and further, the king of 
Spain is to give them a revenue of four hundred 
thouſand crowns a year, to b them to main · 
tain thoſe garriſons. 
Why ſhould we wonder, . the Dutch are in · 
clined to perpetuate the war, when, by an artiele in 
. this treaty, the king of Spain is not 15 poſſeſs one 
ſingle town in the Low-Countries, until a peace” be 
made. The Duke of Anjou, at the beginning of 
this way maintained fix and thirty thouſand men 
MN Oo2 ; out 
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out of thoſe Spainiſh provinces be him poſſeſſed 5 


to which, if we add the many towns ſince taken, 


which were not in the late king of Spain's pofleſ- 
tion at the time of his death, with all their terri- 
tories: and dependencies it is viſible, what forces 
the States may be able to keep, even without any 


charge to their peculiar dominions. 
The towns and chatellanies of this barrier, al 


ways maintained their garriſons, , when they were 


in the hands of France; and, as it is reported; 
returned a conſiderable ſum of money into the 


king's coffers; yet the king of Spain is obliged, 
by this treaty (as we have already obſerved), to add 


over and above, a revenue of four hundred thou- 
ſand crowns a year. We know likewiſe, that a 
great part of the revenue of the Spaniſh. Nether- 
lands is already pawned to the States. ſo that, 
after a peace, nothing will be left to the ſovereign, 
nor will the people be much: eaſed of the taxes 


they at preſent labour under. 


Thus the States, by virtue of this Ph tobe 
will, in effect, be abſolute ſovereigns of all Flan» 
N and of the whole revenues, in the utmoſt 
extent. 

And here I cannot, 1 ſome contempt, take 
notice of a ſort of reaſoning, offered by ſeveral 


people; that the many towns we have taken for 


the Dutch are of no advantage, becauſe the whole 
revenues of thoſe towns are ſpent in maintaining 


them. For, firſt, the fact is manifeſtly falſe, 


particularly as to Liſle, and ſome others. Second- 
15 the States, after a peace, are to have four _ 
dre 
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dred thouſand crowns a year out of the remain- 
der of Flanders, which is then to be left to Spain. 
And laſtly, ſuppoſe all theſe acquired dominions 
will not bring a penny into their treaſury, what 
can be of greater conſequence, than to be able to 
maintain a mighty army out of their new con- 
queſts, which, before, they ure 1 Fon yt 
their natural ſubjeQs? | 

How ſhall we be able to vnfoue it to King 
Charles HI. that, while we pretend to endeavour re- 
ſtoring him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we 


join, at the ſame time, with the Dutch, to 


deprive him of his natural right to the Low- 
Countries? 

But ſuppoſe, by a Dutch barrier, muſt-now be 
underſtood, only what is to be in poſſeſſion of the 


States; yet, even under this acceptation of the 
word, nothing was originally meant, except Aa 


barrier againſt France; whereas, ſeveral towns, 


demanded by the Dutch in this treaty, can be 


of no uſe at all in ſuch a barrier. And this is the 


ſentiment, even of prince Eugene himſelf (the 


preſent oracle and idol of the party here), who 


ſays, (that Dendermond, Oſtend, and the caſtle: 


« of Gand, do in no ſort belong to the barrier; 


c nor can be of other uſe, than to make the 
“ States-General maſters of the Low- Countries, 
<« and hinder their trade with England. And 
further: That thoſe who are acquainted with the 
« country know very well, that, to fortify Lier 


“ and Halle, can give no ſecurity to the States, 
as a barrier, but only raiſe a ane in the 
O 03 | people, 
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«« people, that thoſe places are only fortidied; in 
6. order to block up Bruſſels, and Fa ber n 


40 towns: of Brabant.“ 


- In, thoſe towns of Flanders, ee the Nad 
are to have garriſons, but the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil power to remain to the king of Spain aſter a 
peace, the States have power to ſend arms, am- 
munition, and victuals, without paying euſtoms;; 
under which pretence, they will engroſs the whole 
trade of thoſe towns, excluſive of all other nations. 
This prince Eugene likewiſe foreſaw; and, in 


his obſervations upon this treaty, here res. 
propoſed a remedy for it. 


And, if the Dutch ſhall pleaſe to «ok, thats 
the whole Spaniſh Netherlands are not a ſufficient . 
barrier for them I know no remedy, from the 
words of this treaty, but that we muſt ſtill go on 
and conquer for them as long as they pleaſe. For 
the Queen is obliged, whenever a peace is treated, 
to procure for them whatever |/balh be thought ne- 
ceſſury beſides; and where their neceſſiiy _ ter- 


minate, is not very eaſy to foreſee. - 


Could any of her Majeſty's ſubjects conceire, 
that, in thoſe very towns: we have taken for the. 
Dutch, and given into their poſſeſſion as a barrier, 
either the States: ſhould demand, or our miniſters 
allow, that the ſubjects of Britain ſhould, in re- 


ſpect to their trade, be uſed; worſe than they were 


under the late king of Spain? yet this is the fact, 
as monſtrous as it appears: all goods going to, or 
coming from Newport to Oſtend, are to pay the 
_ ſame duties, as thoſe that paſs. by the Scheld un- 


der 
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der the Dutch forts: and this, in effect, is to ſnut 
out all other nations from trading to Flanders. 
The Engliſh merchants at Bruges complain, that 
after they had paid the king of Spainꝰ's duty for 


goods imported at Oſtend, the fame goods are 


made liable to further duties, when. they are 


& carried from thence into the towns of the Dutch 


new conqueſts; and dtſirt only the fame privi- 


c leges of trade they had before the death of the 


& late: king of Spain, Charles H.“ And, in con- 


ſequence of this treaty, the Dutch have already 


taken off eight per cent. from all goods they fend 
to the Spaniſh: Flanders, but left it ſtill upon us. 
But, what is very furpriſng, in the very ſame 
article, where our good friendi and allies are wholly 
ſhutting us out from trading in thoſe towns we 


have conquered for them with ſo much blood and! 
treaſure, the Queen is obliged to procure, that the 
States ſhall be uſed as favourably: in their trade o— 


ver all the king of Spain's:dominions, as her own 
ſubjects, or as the poople moſt} firvoured, This P 


humbly conceive to be perfect boys play; Croſs 2 


win, and pile you loſe: or, N as yours 1s mine; 
and what's mine is. my/own. Now, if it ſhould: 


happen, that, in a treaty: of | peace, ſome ports or 
towns ſhould be yielded us, for the ſecurity of our: 
trade, in any part of the Spaniſh dominions, at 
how great a diſtanee ſoever, I ſuppoſe the Nuteh- 
would go on with their boys play, and challenge 


half, by virtue of that article: or, would they be 
* The two ſides of our coin were once diſtinguiſhed by croſs: 
and pile, as they are now by beads and tails, Hawkeſ, 


; 
' 
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content with the military government and the re- 
venues, and reckon them among what ſpall be 
2 neceſſary for their barrier? 

This prodigious article is introduced, as ſubſe- 
quent to the treaty of Munſter, made about the 
year 1648, at a time when England was in the ut- 
moſt confuſion, and very much to our diſadvan- 
tage. Thoſe parts in that treaty, ſo unjuſt (in 
themſelves, and ſo prejudicial to our trade, ought, 
in reaſon, to have been remitted, rather than con- 
firmed upon us, for the time to come. But this 
is Dutch partnerſhip; to ſhare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs, even; 
from thoſe which we have got for them. | 

In one part of The conduct of the allies, &c. a- 
mong other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a 
queſtion, whether it were right, in point of policy 
or prudence, to call in a foreign power to be a 


guarantee to our ſucceſſion; becauſe, by that means, 


we put it out of the power of our legiſlature to alter 
the \ſucceſſion, how much ſoever the neceſſity of the 
kingdom may require it F To comply with the 
cautions of ſome people, I explained my meaning. 
in the following editions. I was aſſured, that my 
Lord Chief Juſtice affirmed, that. paſſage was trea- 
ſon. One of my anſwerers, I think, decides as ſa- 
vourably z and, I am told, that paragraph was read 


very lately, during a debate, with a comment in 


very injurious terms, which perhaps might have 


been ſpared. That the legiſlature ſhould have 


power to change the ſucceſſion, whenever the ne- 
+ Page 377+ | | 
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ceſſities of the kingdom require; is ſo very uſeful, 
towards preſerving our religion and liberty, that I 
know. not how to recant. The worſt. of this opi- 
nion is, that, at firſt light, i it appears to be: wwhig- 
giſþ ; but the diſtinction is thus: the whigs are 
for. changing the ſucceſſion when they think fit, 
although the entire legiſlature do not conſent; 1 
think it ought never to be done, but upon great 
neceſſity, and that with the ſanction of the whole 
legiſlature. Do theſe gentlemen of revolution 
principles think it impoſſible, that we ſhould ever 


have occaſion again to change our ſucceſſion? And, 


if ſuch an accident ſhould fall out, muſt we have 
no remedy, until the ſeven, provinces will give their 
conſent ? Suppoſe that this virulent party among 


us were as able, as ſome are willing, to-raiſe a re- 


bellion, for reinſtating them in power, and woule 


apply themſelves to the Dutch, as guarantees of 
our ſucceſſion, to aſſiſt them with all their force, 


under pretence that the Queen and: miniſtry; a 


great majority of both houſes, and the bulk of the 
people, were for bringing over France, Popery, aad 
the Pretender: their High. Mightinefles would, 
as I take it, be ſole judges of the controverſy, and 


probably decide it ſo well, that, in ſome time, we 


might have the happineſs of becoming a province 
to Holland. I am. humbly of opinion, that. there 


are two qualities neceſſary to a reader, before his 


judgment ſhould be allowed; theſe are, common 
honeſty, and common ſenſe; and that no man 
could have miſrepreſented that paragraph in my 


- 
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diſcourſe, unleſs he were utterly deſtitute of one 


or both. 

The preſumptive kleene and er kdedlete 
Ge have ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation in the world, 
for their piety, wiſdom, and humanity, that no 
neceſſity of this kind is like to appear in their 
days; but I muſt ſtill inſiſt, that it is a diminu- 
tion to the independency of the imperial crown 
of Great - Britain, to call at every door for help to 
put our laws in execution. And we ought to con- 
ſider, that if, in ages to come, ſuch a prince ſhould 
happen to be in ſucceſſion to our throne, who 
ſhould be entirely unable to govern; that 1% & 
motive might incline our guarantees to ſuppo 


him, the more effectually to bring the rivals 'of 


their trade into confuſion and diſorder. 
But to return: the Queen is here put under 
the unreaſonable obligation, of being guarantee 


of the whole barrier-treaty ; of the Dutch having 
poſſeſſion of the ſaid barrier, and the revenues 


thereof, before a peace; of the payment of four 
hundred thouſand crowns by the king of Spain; 
that the States ſhall poſſeſs their barrier, even be- 
fore King Charles is in poſſeſhon of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; although, by the fifth article of the 
grand alliance, her Majeſty is .under no obliga- 
tion to do any thing of this nature, except in a 

general treaty. u e e . . 
All kings, princes, and ſtates, are invited to en- 
ter into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its ex- 
ecution. This article, though very frequent in 
treaties, ſeems to look very oddly in that of the 
barrier, 


— 13 
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barrier. Popiſh princes are here invited, among 


others, to become guarantees of our proteſtant 
ſucceſſion; every petty prince in Germany muſt be 


intreated to preſerve the Queen of Great-Britain 


upon her throne. - The king of Spain is invited 
particularly, and by name,. to become guarantee 
of the execution of a treaty, by which his allies, 


who pretend to fight his battles, and recover his 
dominions, ſtrip him, in effect, of all his ten pro- 
vinces; a clear reaſon why they never ſent any 


forces to Spain, and why the obligation, not to 
enter into a treaty of peace with France, until 
that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimina- 
ry, was ſtruck out of the counter- project by the 
Dutch. They fought only in Flanders, becauſe 
there they only fought for themſelves. K. Charles 
muſt needs accept this invitation very kindly, and 
ſtand by with great ſatisfaction, while the Belgick 
lion divides the prey, and aſſigns it all to himſelf. 
I remember there was a parcel of ſoldiers, who” 
robbed a farmer of his poultry, and then made 
him wait at table, while they devoured his victu- 
als, without giving him a morſel; and, upon his 
expoltulating, had only for anſwer, Why, firrah, 
are we not come here to protect you? And thus 
much for this generous invitation to all kings and 
princes, to lend their aſhitance, and become gua- 


rantees, out of pure good nature, for eg | 


Flanders to the Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryſwick, no care was taken, to 
oblige the French king to acknowledge the right 
of ſucceſſion i in her preſent Majeſty z for want of 

which 
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Which peine being then ſettled, France refuſed; to 


acknowledge her for Queen of Great-Britain, af- 
ter the late King's death. This unaccountable 
neglect (if it were a neglect) is here called an o- 
miſſion, and care is taken to ſupply it in the next 
general treaty of peace ||. I mention this occa- 
fionally, becauſe I have ſome ſtubborn doubts 
within me, whether it were a wilful omiſſion, or 
no. Neither do I herein refte& in the leaſt upon 
the memory of his late Majeſty, whom I entirely, 
acquit of any imputation upon this matter. But, 
when I recolle& the behaviour, the language, and 
the principles of ſome certain perſons in thoſe 
days, and compare them with that omiſſion; Iam 
tempted to draw ſome concluſions, which a cer- 
tain party would be more ready to call falſe and 
malicious, than to prove them fo. 

I muft here take leave (becauſe it will not o- 


„ therwiſe fall in my way) to fay a few words, in 


return to a gentleman, I know not of what cha- 
racter or calling, who hath done me the honour 
to write three diſcourſes againſt that treatiſe of 
'The conduct of the allies, &c. and promiſes, for my 
comfort, to conclude all in a fourth. I pity an- 
ſwerers with all my heart, for the many diſadvan- 
tages they lie under. My book did a world of 


"miſchief (as he calls it) before his firſt part could 


poſſibly come out; and fo went on through the 
kingdom, while his limped flowly after; and, if 
it arrived at all, it was too late; for people's opi- 


ing 
1 Article XX, 
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ing me, is thus; of thoſe facts Which he pitteiids 
to eximine, ſome he reſolutely denies, others he 
endeavours to extenuate, and the reſt he diſtorts. 
with fuch unnatural turns, that I would engage, 
by the ſame method, to difprove any history, either 
ancient or modern. Then the whole is interlard- 
ed with a thoufand injurious epithets and apella- 
tions, which heavy writers are forced to make 122 
of, as a ſupply for that want of ſpirit and 

they are not born to: yet, after all, he allows a 
very great point, for which I contend ; con felling, 
in plain words, that the burthen of Ae war bath 


chiefly lain upon us; and thinks it lufncient for - 


the Dutch, that, next to England, they have barne 


the greateſt ſhare. And is not this the great griev= 


- ance, of which the whole kingdom complains? , I 
am inclined to think, that my intelligence Was, at 
leaſt, as good as bis; and ſome of it, I can alſure 
bim, came from perſons of his own party, although, 
perhaps, not altogether ſo inflamed. Hith rt 


therefore, the matter 1s pretty equal, "and the world. 
may believe him, or me, as they pleaſe. But 1 


think, the great point of controverſy between us, 
is, whether the effects and conſequences of things 
follow better from his premiſes, or mine ? And 
there J will not be ſatisfied, unleſs he will allow 


the whole advantage to be on my fide.. Heres a 


flouriſhing kingdom, brought to the brink of x ruin 


by a moſt ſucceſsful and glorious war of ten Years, . 


under an able, diligent, and loyal miniſtry, a maſt 
faithful, juſt, and generous commander, and in 
conjunction with the moſt hearty, reaſonable, and 

Vol. II. P p ſincere 
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Encere allies, This is the caſe, as that * re- 
preſents it. I have beard a flory, 1 think it was 
of the Duke of * * * who, playing at hazard, at 


the Groom · porter's in much company, held in a 


great many hands together, and drew a huge heap 
of gold; but, in the heat of play, never obſerved 
a ſharper, who came once or twice under his arm, 
and ſwept a great deal of it into his hat; the 
company thought it had been one of his ſervants, 
When the Duke's hand was out, they were talk - 


| ing how much he had won. Yes, ſaid he, I held 


in very long; yet, methinks, I have won but very 
little. They told him, his ſervant had got the reſt 
in his hat; and then he found he was cheated. .. 

It hath been my good fortune, to. ſee the moſt 


important facts that 1 have advanced, juſtified by 
the public voice; which, let this author do what 
he can, will ine the world to believe, that 1 


may be right in the reſt. And! ſolemnly declare, 
that I have not, wilfully, committed the leaſt 
miſtake. I ſtopt the ſecond edition, and made all 
poſlible enquiries, among thoſe, who, I thought, 
could beſt inform me, in order to correct any er- 
ror I could hear of; I did the ſame to the third 
and fourth editions, and then left the printer to 
his liberty. This I take for a more effectual anſwer 
to all cavils, than an hundred pages of controverſy, 
But, what diſguſts me, from baying any thing 
to do with this race of anſwer- jobbers, is, that they 


have no fort of conſcience in their dealings. Togive 


one inſtance in this gentleman' s third part, which I 
have been lately looking i into: When talk of the 
moſt 


: 
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moſt petty princes, he fays, that T + mean crowned > 


heads: When I fay, the ſoldiers of thoſe petty prin- 
ces are ready to tob, or ſtarve at home; heſays, Teal 
kings and crowned heads robbers and hi; ghway- 
men. This is what the whigs call, anſwering a book. 
I T cannot omit one particular, concerning, this 
author, 'who is ſo pofitive in aſſetting his own 
facts, and contradicting mine: he affirms; that 
the buſineſs of Thoulon was diſcovered by the 
clerk of a certain great man, who was then ſecre- 
tary of ſtate. It is neither wiſe, nor for the cre- 
dit of bis party, to put us in mind of that ſecre- | 
tary, or of that clerk; however, ſoit happens, 
that nothing relating to the affair of Thoulon did 
ever paſs through that ſecretary's' office: which I 
here affirm with great phlegm, leaving the epi- 
thets of falſe, ſcandalous, villainous, and * reſt, | 
to the author and his fellows. ; 
"But, to leave this author; let us wohfiace the 
conſequence of our triumphs, upon which ſome 
ſet ſo great a value, as to think, that nothing leſs 
than the crown; can be a ſufficient reward for the 
merit of the General. We have not enlarged our 
dominions by one foot of land :. our trade, which 
made us conſiderable -in the world, is either given 
up by treaties, or elogged with duties, which in- 
terrupt, and daily leſſen it. We ſee the whole 
nation groanir,,, .uder exceſſive taxes of all ſorts, 
to raiſe three millions of money, for payment of 
the intereſt of thoſe debts we have contracted. 
Let us look upon the reverſe of the medal; we 
(hal ſee our neighbours, who, in their utmoſt di- 
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MRS called for our aſſiſtance, become, by this 
"Als, even in time of peace, maſters of, a more 
conf! erable country than their own; in a con- 
dition to ſtrike terror into us, with fifty thouſand 
veteran, ready to invade us, from that country 
which we have conquered for them; and to com- 
mit inſolent hoſtilities upon us, in all other parts, 
as they have lately done in the Eaſt - Indies. ie 


The Baknren TakAT r, Between Hk R Mars rv 


8 and the STATES-GENERAL. 


TER Majeſty the Queen of Great-Britaio, 
4. T and the Lords the States-General of the 
« United Provinces, having conlidered haw, much 

« jt concerns the quiet and ſecurity of their king- 
ce doms and ftates, and the public tranquillity, ta 
«1 maintain and to ſecure. on one fide, the ſuccef- 
« ſion to the crown of Great-Bxitain, in ſuch. man- 
© ner as it is now. eſtabliſned by the laws of the 
b kingdom; and, on the other ſide, that the Sates- | 
* ee of the united provinces ſhould. have a 
« ſtrong, and ſufficient, barrier againſt France and 
© others, . WhO would furpriſe. or attack them: 
«and her Majeſty and the States-General, appre- 

e hending, with juſt reaſon, the troubles and the 
ce miſchiefs which may happen in relation to this 


e ſucceſſion, if, at any time, there ſhould be any 


6 per ſon, or any power, Who ſhould. call it in 
10 queſtion; and that the, countries and ſtates of 
cc the ſaid: Lords the States- General were not fur - 
« niſhed with ſuch a barrier: for theſe. faid rea- 
« loud her ſaid Majeſty the Queen of Great-Bri- 

| 4 9 who tain, 


— 
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« tain, although in the vigour of her age, and 
cc enjoying perfect health (in hich may God pre- 
« ſerve her many years). out of an effect of her 
cc uſual prudence and piety, has thought fit to en- 
© ter, with the Lords the States-General of the 
united provinces, into a particular alliance and 
e confederacy, the principal end and only aim of 
c which ſhall be, the public quiet and tranquilli- 
te ty; and to prevent, by meaſures taken in time, 
all the events which might one day excite new 
“„ war. It is with this view, that her Britiſh Ma- 
« jeſty has given her full power, to agree upon 
e ſome articles of a treaty, in addition to the trea . 
ce ties. and alliances that ſhe hath already with the 
Lords the States-General of the united provin 
« ces, to het ambaſſador extraordinary and pleni- 
cc potentiary, Charles Viſcount Townſhend, Baron 
« of Lyne-Regis; Privy Counſellor to her Britiſh 

« Majeſty, Captain of her ſaĩd Majeſty's Yeomen 
«of the guard, and her Lieutenant in the county 
« of Norfolk; and the Lords the States-General 
c of the united provinces, the Sieurs John de Wel- 
deren, Lord of Valburgh, great Bailiff of the 
« Lower Bete we, of the body of the nobility of 
« the province of Guelder; Frederic, Baron of 
Reede, Lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and Ter 
60 Lee, of the order of the nobility of the pro- 
10 vince of Holland and Weſt Friezeland; An- 
9 thony Heinſius, Counſellor- Penſionary of the 
« province of Holland and Weſt. Friezeland, 
« Keeper, of the Great Seal, and Superintendant 
e of the fieſs of the ſame province; Cornelius 
| P P 3 . Van Xe 
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1 Van Gbert, Lordof Spranbrook, Bulkeßleyn, ler 
Gedeon Hoeuft, Canon of the Chapter of the 


© church of St. Peter at Utrecht, and elected 
Counſellor in the States of the province of Ut- 
*©recht; Haſſel Van Sminia, Secretary of the 
% chamber of the accounts of the province of 
5. Friezeland 5 Erneſt Itterſum, Lord of Ofterbof, 
of the body of the nobility of the province of 
„ Oreryſſel; and Wicher Wichers, Senator of the 
« city of Groningen; all deputies to the aſſembly 
of the ſaĩd Lords the States-General, on the one 
<, part, reſpectively, of the provinces of Guelder, 
Holland, Weſt-Friezeland, Zeland, Utrecht, 
5 Friezeland, Overyſſel, and Groningen, and Om- 
„ melands, who, by virtue of their full powers, 


ec have _—_ __ che SN articles.” 


Ant) Hears of prace, ind p. ab. 
* Hance, and confederacy, between 


her Britannic Majeſty and the States-General of 
r 


the united provinces, {ball be approved and con- 
firmed by the preſent treaty, and fhall remain in 
their former force and vigour, as if mT were in- 


ſerted word for word. 


ART. II. The ſueceſſion to the erown of Eng- . 
land, having been ſettled by an act of parliament, 
paſſed the twelfth year of the reign of his late Ma- - 


jeſty King William III. the title of which is, An 


add. for the further limitation of the crown, and better 
fecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubect; and, 
lately, in the fixth year of the reign of her preſent 
Majeſty, this ſucceſhon having been again * 

TI | ed 
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ed and confirmed; by another alt, de de 
greater ſecurity of her Majeſty's perſon and go 
vernment, and the fucceſſion to the crown: of 
Great-Britain, &c. in the line of the moſt ſerene 
\ bouſe of Hanover, and in the perſon of the prin- 
* ceſs Sophia, and of her heirs, ſucceſſors, and de- 
ſcendents, male and female, already born, or to be FH 
born: and, although no power hath any right to 
| oppoſe the laws made upon. this ſubject, by the 
crown and parliament of Great-Britain; if it halt 
happen, nevertheleſs, that, under any pretence, 
or by any cauſe whatever, any perſon, or any 
power or ſtate, may pretend to diſpute the eſta- 
bliſhment which the parliament hath made of the 
aforeſaid ſucceſſion, in the moſt ſerene houſe of 
Hanover, to oppoſe the ſaid ſucceſſion, to aſſiſt or 
favour thoſe who may oppole. i it, whether ditectiy 


or indirectly, by open war, or by fomenting ſedi- 


tions and conſpiracies, againſt her or him to whom- 
the crown of Great-Britain- ſhall: deſcend; accord- 
ing to the acts aforeſaid; the States General en · 
gage and promiſe, to aſſiſt and maintain in the 
ſaid fucceſſion, her or him to whom it ſhall. belong, 
by virtue of the ſaid acts of parlament, to affiſt 
them in taking poſſefſion, if they ſhould not be in 
actual poſſeſſion, and to oppoſe thoſe who would 
diſturb them in the taking ſuch poſſeſſion, or in 
the Ns Poſfeſion of the mer eee e pende 


3 3 3 5 e e 98 


AKT: m. Her ſaid Majeſty and the States-Ge- 
neral, in conſequence of the fifth article of the 
alliance concluded between: the Emperor, the late- 
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King of Great - Britain, and the States-General, al, the 
7th of September 1701, will employ all their force 
to recover the reſt of the Spaniſh Low Countries. 


Ar. IV. And further, they will endeavour to 
conquer as many towns and forts as they can, in 
order to their being a barrier and "Teoufity t to the 
faid States. (5s | 


ART. V. And whereas, according to the ninth 
article of the faid alliance, it is to be agreed, a- 
mongſt other matters, how and in what manner 
the States ſhall be made ſafe, by means of this 
barrier, the Queen of Great-Britain will uſe ber 


endeavours to procure, that, in the treaty of peace, 


it may be agreed, that all the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries, and what elſe may be found neceſſary, Whe- 
ther conquered or unconquered Reer ſhall ſerve | 


as a barrier to the States. 


ART. VI. That, to this end, heir High Migh- 
tinefſes ſhall have the liberty, to put and keep gar- 
riſon, to change, augment, and diminiſh it, as 
they ſhall judge proper, in the places following: 
namely, Newport, Furnes, with the fort of Knocke, 
Ypres, Menin, the town and citadel of Liſle, Tour- 
nay and its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes; and the 
places which ſhall, from henceforward, be con- 
quered from France, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Na- 


mur and its citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify the 


ports of Perle, Philippe, Damme, the caſtle of Gand, 


and Dendermonde. The fort of St. Donas, being 


joined to the fortification of the Sluice, and being 


entirely N with it, hall remain and be 
yielded 


Ip , 
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yielded in property to the States. The fort of Ro- 
denhuyſen, on this ſide Gand \ ſhallbe demoliſhed: * 


Ax r. VII. The ſaid States · General may, in caſe _ 
of an apparent attack, or. war, put as many! troops 
as they ſhall think neceſſary, in all the towns, 
places, and forts, in the Spaniſh, Low- Countries, 
where the reaſon of war ſhall require it. . 


Ax r. VIII. They may likewiſe ſend: into the 
towns, forts, and places, Where they ſhlalh have 


their garriſons, without any hindsance,. and with- 


out paying any duties, proviſiens, ammunitions of 


war, arms, and artillery, materials for the fortii - 


cations, and all that ſhall be ſound convenient and 
neceſſary, for the ſaid garriſons and fortiſications. 
Ar. EX. The faid States-General 'ſhall ale 

hw liberty to appoint in the towns, forts, and 
places of their barrier, mentioned in the foregoing 
ſrxth article, where they may have garriſons, fuch 
governors and commanders, majors, and-other of- 
ficers as they ſhall find proper, who ſhall not be 
fubject to any other orders, 'whatfoever' they may 
be, or from whenccſocver they may come, relut- 
ing to the fecurity and military government of the 


aid places, but only to thoſe of their High Migh- 


tinefſes (excluſive of all orhery ;) ſtilt preſerving 
the rights and privileges, as well Wn fame as 
political, of King Charles III. 


Ar. X. That, beſides, 48 ſhall have li 
, berty to fortify the aid towns, places, and forts, 

which belong t to.them, and repair the fortifications 
of . in ſuch manner as they ſhall judge ne- 
OTE ceſſary; 


1 
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| roy ; and further to do whatever tha be ale. 
Fl fo their defence. 


Ar. XI. It is agreed, that the Ster Gebe 
Fo ſhall have all the revenues of the towns, places, 
juriſdictions, and their dependencies, which they 
ſhall have for their barrier from France, which 
were not in the poſſeſſion of the crown of Spain, 
at the time of the death of the late K. Charles II. 
and, beſides, a million of livres ſhall be ſetiled, for 
the payment of one hundred thouſand crowns, e- 
very three months, out of the cleareſt revenues of 
the Spaniſh Low Countries, which the ſaid King 
was then in poſſeſhon of; both whieh are for 
maintaining the garriſons of: the States, and for 
ſupplying the fortifications, as alſo the magazines, 
and other neceſſary experices; in the towns and 
places above-mentioned. And, that the ſaid reve- 
nues may be ſufficient to ſupport theſe expences, 
endeavours ſhall be uſed; for enlarging the depen- 
dencies and juriſdictions aforeſaid, as much as 
poſſible; and, particularly, for including with the 
juriſdſction of Ypres, that of Caſſel, and the fo- 
reſt of Niepe; and with the juriſdiction of Liſle, 
the juriſdiction of Douay, both —_ N ſo 
—_ desen the preſent war. 


ART. XII. That ne no town, "fort, place; or coun- 
try Ki the Spaniſh Low Countries, ſhall be granted; 
transferred, or given, or deſcend to the crown of 
France, or any of the line of France, neither by 
virtue of any „1%. ſale, exchange, marriage, a- 
greement, inheritance, ſucceſſion by will, or 
N through 
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through want of will, from no title whatſoever, 
nor in any-other manner whatſoever, nor be put 
into the power, or under the authority of the Moſt 

Chriſtian King, or any one of the line of France. 

AR r. XIII. And whereas the ſaid States-Ge- 
neral, in conſequence of the ninth article of the 
ſaid alliance, are to make a convention or treaty 
with King Charles III. for putting the States in 
a condition of ſafety, by means of the ſaid barrier, 
the Queen of Great-Britain will do what depends 
upon her, that all the foregoing particulars, re- 
lating to the barrier of the States, may be inſert- 
ed in the aforeſaid treaty or convention: and that 
her ſaid Majeſty. will continue her good offices, 
until the above-mentioned convention, between 
the States and the ſaid King Charles III. be con- 
cluded, agreeably to what is before- mentioned; 
and that her Majeſty will be ue of the ind 
treaty. or convention. 

ART. XIV. And, that theſaid Slates may en- 
joy, from benceforward, as much as poſſible, a 
barrier from the Spaniſn Low Countries, they 
ſhall be permitted to put their garriſons in the 
towns already taken, and which may hereafter be 
ſo, before the peace be concluded and ratified. 
And, in the mean time, the ſaid King Charles III. 
ſhall not be allowed to enter into poſſeſſion of the 
{aid Spaniſh Low Countries, neither entirely nor 
in part: and, during that time, the Queen ſhall 
aſfiſt their High Mightineſſes, to maintain them 
in the enjoyment of the revenues, and to find the 
million of livres a- year, above-mentioned. 

| - ART. 
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Ar. XV. And whereas their High Mighti- 
nelles have ſtipulated, by the treaty of Munfter, in 
the fourteenth article, that the river Scheld, as 
alfo the canals of Sas, Swan, and other mouths of 
the ſea, bordering ee en ve kept Wnt 
on the ſide of the States? 

And, in the fifteenth article, that the ſhips and 
Samantha going in and coming out of the 
barbouts of Flanders, ſhall be, and remain charg- 


ed with all ſuch impoſts, and other duties as are 


raiſed upon commodines going and coming along 
the Scheld, and the other canals abovementioned. 
3k 'The 
gages, that their High Mightineſſes ſhall never be 
diſturbed in their right and poſfeſſion in that re- 
ſpect, neither directly or indireAly; as alſo, that 
the commerce ſhall net, in prejudice of the ſaid 
treaty, be made more eaſy by the ſea · ports, than 


by the rivers, canals, and mouths of the Tea, on 


the ſide of the States of the united A 
wan directly or indirectly. 

And whereas, by the ſiæteenth and ſeventeenth 

beef the ſame treaty of Munſter, his Majeſty 


the King of Spain is obliged . to treat the ſubjects 


of their High Mightineſſes, as favourably as the 
ſubjects of Great · Britain and the Hans towns, who 
were then the people moſt favourably treated; her 
Britannic Majeſty and their High Mightineſſes pro- 
miſe likewiſe, to take care that their High Mighti- 
neſſes ſhall be treated in the Spaniſh Low-Coun- 
tries, as well as in yo the e hen: and ſtates 


belonging 


n of Great-Britain promiſes and en- 


d a 


e SR 


by force her ſaid Majeſty in the quiet poſſeſſiom 
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belonging to it, equally, and as well che one, ad 
thy other, as the people moſt favoured; || 1-1! | 

Ar. XVI. The faid Queen and States: Gent 
ral oblige themſelves to furniſh, by ſea and land, 
the ſuecoutrs and affiitance neceſſary to maintain 


of her kingdoms; and the moſt ſerene houſe of 
Hanes er in the ſaid facceſſion, in the manner it ii 


the poſſeſſion of the faid barrier. 
AR r. XVII. fter the ratifications 57 ne 


x. 


 fottled by the acts of parliament before mention 
ed; and to maintain the ſaid mme in 


treaty, a particular convention ſhall be made” o : 


the conditions, by which the ſaid Queen, at and the - 
faid Lords the States- General, will engage 'them- 
ſelves, to furniſh the ſuccours "which ſhalt be 
thought neceffary, as well by. ſea as by land, 


Ax r. XVIII. If her Britiſh Majeſty, or 3 
rene of the united provinces, be at- 
tacked by any body, whatſoever, by reaſon of this 
convention, they ſhall mutually aſſiſt one andther 
with all their forces, and become e of 
the execution of the ſaid CPnycntion....: 5. 10) 


Ax r. XIX. There ſhall be invieas and ad- 
mitted into the preſent treaty, as foon as poſſible, 
all the kings, prinoes, and ſtates, who ſhalt be 
willing to enter into the ſame, particularly his 
Imperial Majeſty, the Kings of Spain and Prifs 
ſia, and the Elector of Hanover. And her Bri- 
tiſn Majeſty and the States-General of the united 
Provinces; and each of them in particular, ſhall 
Vol. II. Qq be 
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| be s require and invige thoſe. whont 
| they ſhall think fit to require and invite, to enter 
into this r and to Nene i 0 its 
f | execution. JO n A. 1 
Yd | Ar. XX. Aud as de hab e a 
f fon which; was made in the treaty; ſigned at Ryſ- 
14 wick in the year 1697, between England and 
ji France, in reſpect of the right of the ſucceſſign 
of England in the perſon of her «Majeſty. the 
Queen of Great- Britain, now reigning; and that, 
for want of having ſettled in that treaty this in- 
diſputable right of her Majeſty, France refuſed to 
acknowlege her for Queen of Great. Britain, after 
the death of the late K. William III. of. glorious 
memory : her Majeſty the Queen of Grea Bri- 
tain, and the Lords the States-General of t e u- 
nited provinces, do agree, and engage themſelves 
likewiſe, not to enter into any negotiation or 
treaty of peace with France, before the title of 
her Majeſty to the crown of Great-Britain, as al- 
ſo, the right of ſucceſſion of the moſt ferene houſe 
of Hanover to the aforeſaid} crown, in the 
manner it is ſettled and eſtabliſhed by the be- 
fore mentioned acts of parliament, be fully 
acknowledged as a preliminary by France; 
1 and that France hath promiſed, at the ſame 
k 1 time, to remove out of its dominions the 
. perſon who pretends to be King of Great-Bri- 
[- N tain; and that no negotiation, or formal diſcuſ- 
1 lons of the articles of the ſaid treaty of peace, 
; ſhall be entered. into, but jointly, and at the fame 
time with the faid; Teen, or with her miniſters. , 
| Art. 
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Ar. XXI. Her [Britiſh * Majeſty, and the 
Lords the States- General of the united provineesz 
ſhall ratify and confirm all that is contained in 
the preſent treaty, within the ſpace of four werks, 
to be teckoned from the day of the ſigning. In 
teſtimony whereof, the under written ambaſſador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of het Britiſſi 
Majeſty, and the deputies of the Lords the 
States General, have ſigned this 3 11 955 
and have affixed their ſeals thereunto 
* the Hague, the 29th of October, in cya F799 
4 doing (L. S.) Townſhend.” Apries 
tis Ang 1810 (L. 8. y* F. B. * * 
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hs; K 8 in the peetiminioy articles, Agued here 


at the Hague, the 28th of May 17 9, 
* by the — of his Imperial Maje- 
e ſtyß ol her Majeſty the Queen of Great Britain, 


and of the Lords the States- General of the | 


united provinees, it is ſtipulated, amongſt other 
© things, that the Lords the States-General ſhall 
© have, with entire property and ſovereignty, the 


e upper quarter of Guelder, according to the 


« fifty- ſecond article of the tiłaty of Munſter, 
y 4 x *7 Qq 2 40 «ot 
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of the year 1648 ; as alſo, that the Snus 
*-which-are, or hereafter ſhall be, on the part of 
*:the Lords the States- General in the town of 
Huy, the citadel of Liege, and in the town of 

Bonne, ſhall remain there, until it ſhall be o- 
c therwiſe agreed upon with his Imperial Maje- 
KH ſty and the empire: and as the barrier, which 
is this day agreed upon in the principal treaty 
<< for: the mutual guarantee between her Britiſh 


10 Majeſty and the Lords the Statrs-Genetal, 


« cannot give to the united provinces tbe ſafety 
« for which it is eſtabliſhed, unleſs it be well ſe- 
1 cured: from one end to the other, and that the 
communication of it be well joined together, 
e for hich the upper quarter of Guelder, and 
<« the garriſons in the citadel of Liege, Huy, and 
BgBonne, are abſolutely neceſſary: (experience 
having thrice ſhewn, that France having a de- 
e ſign to attack the united provinces, has made 
ce uſe of the places above mentioned, in order to 
come at them, and to penetrate into the ſaid 
& provinces.) And further, as, in reſpect to the 
&, equivalent for which the upper quarter of 
4 Guelder is to be yielded to the united pro- 
tt vincos, according to the fifty ſecond article of 
e the ireaty of Munſter, above mentioned, his 
«Majeſty: King Charles III. will be much more 
4 gratified and advantaged in other places, than 

that equivalent can avail: to the end, there- 
fore, that the Lords the States- General may 
“have the upper quarter of Guelder, with entire 
( 15th and e and that the ſaid 


cc upper 
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ec upper quarter of Gueldet: may be viellled in 
e this manner to the ſaid Lords the States · Ge- 
<« neral, in the convention; or the treaty' that they 
© are to make With his Ma jeſty King Char HI. 
« according to the thirteenth artiele of the trea- 
« ty concluded this day; as aVfs;/thattheirigar-' 
« rifons-in the citadel of Liege, in chat of Huy, 
e and in Bonne, may remain there, until it be 
<« otherwiſe agreed upon with bis Imperial Ma- 
4 jeſty and the Empire; her Majeſty the Queen 
of Great Britain engages herſelf; and promiſes, 
© by this ſeparate article; which ſhall have the 
«ſame force as if it were inſerted in the prinei-' 
e pal treaty, to make the ſame efforts for all. this, 
&« ag ſhe hath engaged herſelf to make for the ob- 
4 taining the barrier in the Spaniſh:Low-Coun-' 
tries. In teſtimony whereof, the under-writ- 
ten ambaſſador extraordinary and: plenipoten- 
e tiary of her Britiſi Majeſty, and deputies of the 
Lords the States - General, have ſigned the pre- 
ſent ſeparate article, 1 have afhxed?cheir: 
x. benz thereunto.“ x] un blur 
ay 23 417 iii 
Fo 4 the —— * ning of Oftob ene 
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8. the Lords the He Geng have-re- 
»- repreſented, that, in Flanders, the li- 

< mits between, Spaniſh Flanders and that-of the 
3 — are ſettled in ſuch a manner, as that 
the land belonging to the States is extremely 
0 narrow there; ſo that, in ſome places, the 
« tetritory of Spaniſh Flanders extends itſelf to 
*f. the fortifications; and under the cannon of the 
„places, towng, and forts of the States, Which 
© occaſions many inconveniencies, as hath been 
« fer by an example, 2 liitle be fore the begin- 
ning of the preſent war, when a fort was de- 
t ſigned to have been built under the cannon of 
the Bas Van Gand, under the pretence, that it 
was upon the territory of Spain: and as it is 
© neceſſary, for avoiding theſe, and other ſorts of 
© ꝗineonvenienties, that the land of the States, 
te upon the conHEebſ of Flanders, fliould be en- 
„ Jarged, and that the places, towns, and forts 
« ſhould, by that means, be better covered: her 
« Britiſh Majeſty, entering into the juſt motives 
<« of the ſaid Lords the States-General in this 
« reſpect," *promifes and engages herſelf, by this 
* ſeparate article, chat, in the convention which 
« the ſaid Lords the'States-General are to make 
« with his Majeſty King Charles III. ſhe will af- 
« fiſt them, as that jt may be agreed, that, by 
te the ceſſion to the faid Lords the States-Ge- 
« neral of the property e of an extent of land ne- 
s ceflary to odviate ſuch like, and other inconve- 
11 | ITE “ nzencies, 
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© niencies, their limits in Flanders ſhall be en- 


« Jarged more conveniently for their ſecurity; 


& and thoſe of the Spaniſh Flanders removed fare 


<« ther from their towns, places and forts, to the 
&© end that theſe may not be ſo expoſed any more. 
In teſtimony whereof,' the under- written am- 
c baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 


<« her Britiſh Majeſty, and deputies of the Lords 


« the States-General, have figned the preſent 
“ ſeparate article, and have afhxed their -_w 
40 Den r gA 
At the Hogue, the 29th of October 1 709. 
a (T. S.) Townſhend. 
(I. 8.) J. B. Van Reede. 
(L. S.) A. Heinſius. © 1 
(IT. S.) G. Hoenſt. 
((L. S.) H. mining. 
$ . * ee ; 


The AzTictes of, the Count - Projzcr, 
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which were fruck out, or altered by the Durch, 


inthe BarRIER-TREATY; with ſome Remarks. 


ART. VI. W this' end, their High Mighti- 

neſſes ſhall have power to put 
and Wes garriſons in the following places, viz. 
Newport, Knocke, Menin, the citadel of Lille, 
Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, Namur and its 
citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify tlie __ i mans 
Baume, and the caſtle of Gand. 


"REMARKS. In the . Ge SSt 
added the following places to thoſe mentioned 
| in nr article, vis. Furnes,' Ypres, ton of 


5 


| 
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Lifle, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Philippe, fort of 
St. Donas, (Which is to be in property to the 
States) and che fort of Rodenhuyſen to be demo- 
liſhed. To ſay nothing of the other places, Den- 
dermond is the key of alb Brabant; and the de- 


moliſhing of the fort of Rodenhuyſen; ſituate be- 


tween Gand and Sas Van Gand, can only ſerve 
to defraud the King of Spain of the den _ 
goods imported and exported there» nn 


An r. VII. The faid States 1 may, put into the 
ſaid towns, forts, and places, and in caſe of open 
war with France, into all the other towns, places, 


and forts, whatever troops the e of war ſhall 


require. 


RAMA RS. | But, in the eee it is. 
faid, In caſe of an apparent attack or war, without 
ſpecifying againſt France: neither is the number 


of troops limited to what the reaſon of war ſhall 


require, but what the Slater ſhall think neceſſary; 


ART: IX. Beſides F an . differences, 
ends with a ſalve, not only for the eccleſiaſtical 
and civil rights of the King 0 of Spain, but like- 
wiſe for his revenues in the ſaid towns which 
revenues, in the Waren erte are all | given t ta 

the States. 6A wats telt e ehta arial 


Me 1 


AR r. XI. The een of the chatellanies, 
Avid dependencies of the towns and places which 


the States ſhall have for their barrier againſt. 


France, and which were not in the poſſeſſion ob 


enen of Spain, at the late King of Spain's 
1 | death, 


r Y Sd. a. toc 
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death, ſhall be ſettled, to be a fund for maintain- 
ing garriſons, and providing for the fortifications 
and magazines, and other Es mY 
e tg ee nod de 


11 vtg 1 pK the, 7 
2 with the eleventh article of 
treaty, where. he will * how prodigi 
enlarged · 1 


Ar. XIv. All this to be without 8015 ce to 
ſack other treaties and conventions, as the Queen 
of Gre: Britain and their High Mightinefſes may 
think t to make for the this with the ſaid 
King Charles II. relating to the ſaid e Ne. 
therlands, or to the ſaid barrier, . | 


Anr. XV. And, to the end Ge the - fri 
States may enjoy at preſent, as much as it is-poſ- 
fible, a barrier in the Spaniſh Netherlands, they 
wall be permitted to put their garriſons Ila the 
chief towns; GOAT, 1 or dar a IHE byrokeng 
before a peace be made. ind. 


- 


REMARKS. Theſe two dieler are not in the 
barrier-treaty, but two others in their ſtead; to 
which I refer the reader. And indeed it was 
highly neceſſary for the Dutch to ſtrike out the 
former of theſe articles, when ſo great a part of 
the treaty is ſo highly and manifeſtly prejudicial 
to Great-Britain, as well as to the King of Spain; 
eſpecially. in the two articles inſerted in the place 
a A ag which I defire the reader will examine. 


ART. 
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Ar- XXI And elbe 6 the fifth and 


ind aden of the alliance, between the Empe- 


ror, the late King of Great · Britain and the States- 
General, concluded the th of September 1701, 
it is agreed and ſtipulated, that the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, with all the dependencies of 
the crown of Spain in Italy, ſhall be recovered 
from the poſſeſſion of France, as Being of the laſt 


conſequence to the trade of both nations, as welb 


as the Spaniſh Netherlands, for a barrier for the 


States- General; therefore, the ſaid Queen or 
n 


Great- Britain, and the States- General, 7 a 
oblige themſelves, not to enter into any n 6tia- 


tion or treaty, of. peace with France, before the re- 


ſtitution of the ſaid kingdoms of Naples ald Si- 
cily, with all the dependencies of the crown of 


Spain in Italy, as well as the Spaniſh Low- Coun- 


tries, with the other towns and places in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of France, above-mentioned. i in this treaty, 
and alſo after the manner ſpecified i in this treaty z, 
35 likewiſe, all che reſt of the entire monarchy of 


Spain, be yielded by France as a preliminary. 


 AgT. XXII. And whereas experience hath 
ſhewn, of what importance it is to Great -Britain 
and the United Provinces, that the ſortteſs and 
port of Dunkirk ſhould not be in the poſſeſſion of 
France, in the condition they are at preſent; the 
ſubjects of both nations having undergone ſuch 


great loſſes, and ſuffered ſo much in their trade, 


by the prizes taken from them by privateers 


ſet out from that port ; z/ inforhuch,/that France, 


by 


a. be wala Ree Mt wala oc. cc ci. er nn 
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by her unmeaſureable ambition, may be always 
tempted to make ſome enterpriſes upon the terri- 
tories of the Queen of Great-Britain and their 
High Mightineſſes, and interrupt the public repoſe 
and tranquillity, for the preſervation of which, 
and the balance of Europe, againſt the exorbitant 
power of France, the allies engaged themſelxes 
in this long and burthenſome war; therefore, the 
ſaid Queen of Great- Britain, and their High 
Mightineſſes, agree,-and oblige themſelves, not to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before it ſhall be yielded and ſtipulated 
by France' as a preliminary, that all the fortifica- 
tions df the ſaid town of Dunkirk,” and the forts 
that depend upon it, be entirely demoliſhed-and 
razed, and that the port be n ruined, and 


renden r pee 


NA 0 


K alba Theſe. two 3 are likewiſe 


omitted in the barrier-treaty: whereof the; firſt 


regards: particularly the intereſts of the houſe of 
Auſtria; and the other about demoliſhing Dun- 
kirk thoſe of Great-Britain. It is ſomething 
ſtrange, that the late miniſtry, 'whoſe advocates 
raiſe ſuch a clamour about the neceſſity of reco- 
vering Spain from the houſe of Bourbon, ſhould 
ſuffer the Dutch to ſtrike out this artiele, which 
I think clearly ſhews the | reaſon Why the States 
never troubled themſelves with the thoughts of 
reducing Spain, or even recovering Milan, Naples; 


and Sicily to the Emperor; but were wholly fixed 


ren the conqueſt of Flanders, becauſe they had 
8 determined 


determined thote. TION as. a property. * 


themſelves. 
As for the title att dewolihing of Dun- 
kirk, Lam not at all ſurpriſed to find it ſtruck 


out ; the deſtruction of that place, although it 


would be uſeful to the States, doth more nearly 
import Britain; and was, therefore, a Point ma 
pr ena b OT IOUnY get over. 
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The SENTIMENTS of Prince Re | 


of Savvy, and of the CounT DE SINZENDORE, 
nen to the. Barrier of the States · General, 
to the upper quarter of  Guelder, and to the 
b the Hlectorate of Raon and of Kar 


— of _— 


LTHOUGH the dere and inſtruckions 
of the courts of Vienna and Barcelona, 
en the matters above - mentioned, do not go fo 
far, as to give directions for what follows; not- 
withſtanding, the Prince and Count above-men- 
tioned, confidering the preſent ſtate of rs; 
are of the following opinion: 

- Firſt, that the counter. project of England, re- 
lating to the places where the States - General may 
put and keep garriſons, ought to be followed, ex- 
cept Lier, Halle to fortify, and the caſtle of Gand. 
Provided likewiſe, that the ſentiments of England 
be particularly conformed to, relating to Dender- 
mond and Oftend, as places in nowiſe belonging 
fo = barrier; 5 and which, as well as the caſtle of 
n. 
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merchandiſe ſhould be 
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Gand; can only ſetve to Mae the States General 
maſters of the Low- Countries, and hinder trade 
with England. And as to Lier and Halle, thoſe who 
are acquainted with the country, know, that theſe 
towns cannot give any ſecurity to the States- Ge- 
neral; but can only make people believe, that theſe 
Places, being fortified, would rather ſerve to block 
up Bruffels, and the other great cities of Brabant. 

Secondly, As to what is ſaid in the ſeventh. a ar- 
ticle of the counter project of England, relating 
to the augmentation of garriſons in che towns of 
the barrier, in caſe of an open war; this is a- 
greeable to the opinions of the ſaid Viinice. and 
"Count : who' think likewiſe, that there. ought to 
be added to the eighth | article, that no goods or 

be ſent into the towns, where 
the States:General ſhall have garriſons, nor be 
comprehended under the names of ſuch things as 
the ſaid garriſons and fortifications ſhall have 
need of. And that to this end, the ſaid things 
ſhall be inſpected in thoſe places where they are 
to paſs; as likewiſe” the quantity ſhall be ſettled 
that the garriſons may want. 

Thirdly, As to the ninth article, relatials to the 
governors and commanders of thoſe towns, forts, 
and places-where the States-General_ ſhall have 
their gartiſons; the ſaid Prince and Count are of 


opinion, that the ſaid governours and comman- 


ders ought to take an oath as well to the King of 
Spain as to the States- General: but they may | 
take a particular oath to the mer; 125 they, wi | 


„ 
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and that they will depend excluſively upon the | 


ſaid States in whatever regards the military pow- 
er. But at the ſame time, they ought excluſively 
to promiſe the king of Spain, that they will not 
intermeddle in the affairs of law, civil power, re- 
- venues, or any other matters ecelefiaſtical or civil, 
unleſs at the deſire of the King's officers to aſſiſt 
them in the execution; in which caſe, the ſaid com- 
manders ſhould be obliged not to refuſe them. 
Fourthly, As to the tenth article, there is no- 
thing to be added, unleſs that the States-General 


may repair and encreaſe the fortifications of the 


towns, places and forts where they ſhall have 


their garriſons ; but this at their own expence. 


Otherwiſe, under that pretext, they 1 ſeize 

all the revenues of the country. 
Firehly, As to the eleventh article, they think 
the States ought not to have the revenues of the 
chatellanies and dependencies of theſe towns and 
places, which are to be their barrieragainſt France; 
this being a ſort of ſovereignty, and very preju- 
dicial to the eccleſiaſtical and civil oconomy of 
the country. But the ſaid Prince and Count are 
of opinion, that the States-General ought to have, 
For the maintenance of their garriſons and forti- 
fications, a ſum of money of a million and a half, 
or two millions of florins, which they ought to 
receive from the King's officers, who ſhall be or- 
dered to pay that ſum before any other payment. 
Sixthly, And the convention which ſhall be 
made on this affair between his Catholic Majeſty 
and the States-General, al be for a limited time. 
| Pheſe 
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Theſe are the utmoſt conditions to which the 
faid Prince and Count think it poſſible for his 
Catholic Majeſty to be brought; and they declare 
at the ſame time, that their Imperial and Catho- 
lic Majeſties will ſooner abandon the Low- 
Countries, than take them upon other conditions, 
which would be equally expenſive, ſhameful, _ 
unacceptable to them. 

On the other ſide, the ſaid Prince 5 445 
are perſuaded, that the advantages at this time 
yielded to the States- General may hereafter be 
very prejudicial to themſelves; foraſmuch as they 
may put the people of the Spaniſn Netherlands to 
ſome dangerous extremity, conſidering the anti- 


: pathy between the two nations; and that extend- 


ing of frontiers is entirely contrary to the maxims 
of their government. 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the faid 
Prince and Count are of opinion, that the States- 
General may be allowed the power of putting in 
garriſons into Venlo, Ruremond and Steffenſ- 
waert, with orders to furniſh the ſaid States with 
the revenues of the country, which amount to one 
hundred thouſand-florins, 

As to Bonne, belonging to the EleQorate of 
Cologn, Liege, and Huy to the biſhopric of Liege, 
it 18 to be underſtood, that theſe being imperial 
towns, it doth not depend upon the Emperor to 


_ conſent that foreign garriſons ſhould be placed in 


them upon any pretence whatſoever. But whereas 
the States-General demand them only for their 


ſecurity, it is propoſed to place in thoſe towns a 


| ff 2 Tal ' garriſon 
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garriſon of imperial troops, of whom the States 


may be in no ſuſpicion, as they might be of a 


garriſon of an elector, who might poſſibly have 


views' oppoſite to their intereſts. But this is pro- 

poſed only in caſe that it ſhall not be thought 

more Prager to raze one or aher of the ſaid towns. 

The REPRESENTATION of the 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS at- Bruges, 
relating to the Barrier-treaty. | 


| Davin WarirE, and other Merchants, her Ma- 


Je ſubjecte, ręſiding at Bruges, and gther torun 
in Flanders, crave leave humbly. to repreſent, , 15% 


HAT ere the cities of Liſle, Tournay, 
Menin, Douay, and other new conqueſts 

in Flanders and Artois, taken from the French 
this war, by the united forces of her Majeſty and 


her allies, are now become entirely under the go- 


vernment of the States-General; and that we her 


Majeſty's fubjets may be made liable to ſueh du- 


ties and impoſitions on trade, as the ſaid States- 
General ſhall think fit to impoſe on us: We hum- 
bly hope and conceive, that it is her Majeſty's in- 
tention and deſign, that the trade of her domi- 


nions and ſubjects, which is carried on with theſe - 


new conqueſts, may be on an equal foot with that 
of the ſubjects and dominions of the States-Ge- 
neral, and not be liable to any new duty, when 
tranſported from the Spaniſh Netherlands to the 


Laid new conqueſts, as, to our great ſurpriſe, is 
0 exacted 
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exafted from us on the following goods, uig. but- 

ter, tallow, ſalmon, hides, beef, and all other pro- 
ducts of her Majeſty's dominions, which we im- 
port at Oſtend, and there pay the duty of entry 
to the king of Spain, and conſequently ought not 


to be liable to any new duty, when they carry the 


ſame goods, and all others, from their dominions,, 
by a free paſs or tranſire to the ſaid new conqueſts: 
and we are under apprehenſion, that, if the ſaid 
new conqueſts be ſettled, or given entirely into 
the poſſeſſion of the States-General, for their bar- 
rier, (as we are. made believe, by a treaty lately 
made by her Majeſty's ambaſſador, the Lord Viſ- 
count Townſhend, at the Hague) that the States= 


General may alſo ſoon declare all goods and mer- 


chandiſes, which are contraband in their provin- 
ces, to be alſo contraband or prohibited in theſe 
new. conqueſts, or new barrier; by which her Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects will be deprived, of the fale, and 
conſumption of the following products of her 
Majeſty's dominions, Which are, and have long 
been declared contraband in the united provinces, 
ſuch as Engliſh and Scots falt, malt ſpirits, or 
corn brandy, and all other ſorts of diſtilled Eng- 
liſh ſpirits, whale and rape oil, Wc. 

It is, therefore, humbly conceived, that her Ma- 
jeſty, out of her great care, and gracious concern 
for the benefit of her ſubj jects, and, dominions, 
may be pleaſed to direct, bY a treaty of commerce, 
or ſome other way, that their trade may be put 
on an equal foot, in all the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
and the new conqueſts of barrier with the ſubjects ' 

of 
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of Holland, by paying no other duty than that of 
importation to the king of Spain; and, by a pro- 
viſion, that no product of her Majeſty's domi- 
nions ſhall ever be declared contraband in theſe 
new conqueſts, except ſuch goods as were eſteem- 
ed contraband before the death of Charles IT. King 
of Spain. And it is alſo humbly prayed, that the 
product and manufacture of the new conqueſts 
may be alſo - exported, without paying any new 
duty, beſides that of exportation at Oſtend, which 
was always paid to the king of Spain; it being 
impoſſible for any nation in Europe, to aſſort an 
entire cargo for the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, with- 
out a conſiderable quantity of ſeveral of the ma- 
nufactures of Liſle ; ſuch as caradoros, cajant, pi- 
coſes, boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief things to be demanded of France, 
are to be exempted-from tonnage, to have a li- 
berty of importing herrings, and all other fiſh, to 
France, on the ſame terms as the Dutch do, and 
as was agreed by them at the treaty of commerce, 
immediately after the treaty of peace at Ryſwick. 
The enlarging her Majeſty's plantations in Ame- 
rica, &'c. is naturally recommended. 
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